THE NEW YEAR. 


TO OUR PATRONS, 


We are happy to greet our readers with our January 
Number of 1844. The Lord has preserved our lives and 
enabled us to complete our works for another year. Many 
of our fellow-creatures, and some of our dear brethren and 
fathers in the ministry have, during the past twelve months, 
found a resting-place in the silence of the tomb. How pre- 
cious the belief that many of them, released from their toils, 
are now where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest. We still remain in this world of care and 
perplexity, and for ourselves we mean to toil on, by the grace 
of God, in the discharge of our duties, relying on his Almighty 
strength. Especially is it our purpose to devote ourselves to 
the improvement and advancement of the Repository, using 
our best endeavors to render it valuable, not only to the 
minister of the Gospel, but also to literary men of other pro- 
fessions. 

We are much encouraged to proceed, also, by letters from 
men of reputation for scholarship, both in this country and in 
Europe, approving our course and expressing great satisfac- 
tion with the manner in which the work is conducted. Our 
principles have already been expressed and need not be re- 
peated. 

Our opinion is, that our patrons will find the present num- 
ber a rich and highly valuable one ; and we hope to render 
each succeeding one equally so. To this end, we have pro- 
mise of aid from some of the best biblical scholars of our own 
country, and from some also in Europe: and we hope, too, 
to find leisure to furnish more translations from the German 
and French Religious Periodicals. 

The Repository is of so long standing and sustains so high 
a reputation, that, as has been well said, “‘ No Minister of the 
Gospel can afford to do without it.” The first series con- 
tained twelve volumes. Should we finish the present year, 
there will be twelve volumes of the second series. Our pur- 
pose then is to make and publish a Complete Index to the 
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gospel—depending less upon forms and ceremonies, and plant- 
ing itself more firmly in defence of the great doctrines of the 
Reformation. It is mainly as samples of these opposites that we 
bring these productions together, and to the notice of our read- 
ers at present. “ The Guide,” for it assumes to be something 
more than a guide, was published, as we learn from a letter 
of the vestry accompanying it, at their request, and for the pur- 
pose of giving “ their neighbors, relatives, and friends,” most 
of whom they consider “ honest in their prejudices,” a correct 
view of the Constitution of the Church, and of the relation 
which tradition holds to the sacred volume.” Finding it dif- 
ficult, as it would seem, to satisfy the minds of those who object 
to their “ peculiar views,” and to “ set them right,’ in these 
matters, the vestry anticipated important aid in their work from 
the publication of this Guide. Hence its appearance. 

The sermon of the Prelate was delivered on a more imposing 
occasion, and for a far nobler object. Its sentiments are those 
of a pure and elevated piety—and are alike honorable to the 
head and the heart of that distinguished servant of Christ 
who uttered them. The friends of truth, especially in the 
Episcopal communion, are much indebted to Bishop M’Ilvaine, 
for the noble stand he has taken against some of the Oxford 
doctrines in this discourse, and more particularly in the publica- 
tion of a work, for which many pious hearts have thanked God, 
but which a stupid and wretched formalism has marked and 
stigmatized as “the Gambier Romance.” Some parts of the 
sermon under review must have fallen with disastrous and crush- 
ing weight upon the author of “ the Guide.” We must, how- 
ever, take our leave of the Prelate, until we call him before 
our readers to pour forth the manly and eloquent indigna- 
tion of his soul upon sentiments which would have darkened 
the Tiber, even in the worst days of popery. It is with the 
Rector of All Saints that we have to do. 

The first part of the Guide refers to the understanding of the 
Scriptures, and is based upon the question of Philip to the 
Ethiopean eunuch, and his reply: Understandest thou what 
thou readest ?_ How can I, except some man should guide me ? 
From this the Rector raises the question, “ Is the Bible without 
note or comment a sufficient guide to a man who is sincerely 
seeking to know and do the will of God? Or does he need 
something else?” Strange as it may seem in the nineteenth 
century, and in a church calling itself Protestant, he takes the 
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position that the Bible in such cases is not sufficient—that man 
needs something more in order to know and do the will of God, 
and to keep him from error. Most Protestants believe the Bible 
to be a plain book in all things pertaining to righteousness and 
life—so plain that the wayfaring man, though a fool, need not 
err. The conviction in Protestant churches almost universally 
is, that the difficulty in understanding the Bible exists far more 
in the state of a man’s heart, than in the impotency of his 
intellect, and that, therefore, the readiest way to understand its 
truths is to do the will of God,—that the seed of heavenly 
truth, when sown, yields its fold just in proportion to the good- 
ness of the ground upon which it falls ; and that therefore those 
who lack wisdom are the most likely to find it, who, as the 
Apostle directs, look to God for it, and not to man—who, 
are taught by the Spirit, and consequently know more of the 
will of God than they do who betake themselves to the teach- 
ings of men.* 

The Rector, however, is of a different opinion. This course 
of study and prayer does not remove the fficulty. For he 
sees “ men with the Bible in their hands, which they receive 
as the word of God, and which they regard as the only source 
of divine truth, and which they have perused most assiduously 
upon bended knees, and with hearts raised to heaven, differing 
not a little in their interpretation of Scripture.” And hence 
he tells us, “ they are divided into sects and subdivision of sects.” 
The conclusion therefore is, that in our efforts to understand the 
Bible, we need something more than this book, “ studied with 
humility and prayer.” e need a Guide.t But who or what 

* Let men say what they will, they will find it hard to dis- 
cover any volume, which, in all its great outlines, is plainer 
than the book of God. It has its obscurities and its mysteries, 
it is true—wisely left there ; but they trouble not the humble 
and docile—myriads of whom without any teacher but itself, 
have learned from it enough to teach them how to live well, 
and how to die happy.—Ed. Review for Jan. 1843. 

+ It is with a feeling of just indignation that we hear pro- 
fessed Christians and professed Protestants—at all events 
those who are not professed Romanists—giving utterance to 
the sentiment, that the private student of Scripture would 
not ordinarily gain a knowledge of the gospel from it. Such 
a doctrine is not merely an insult to common sense—it is a 


libel on the Divine Author of the Bible-—Idem. 
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is this to be, is the next question started by the Rector. 
“ Who is to inform us whether the Bible teaches the doctrines 
held by this sect or by that? or which of its various inter- 
pretations is correct ?” An immediate answer is not given to 
these questions. The author first takes an excursion into eccle- 
siastical history to ascertain whether the professed followers of 
Christ have always thus differed as to the sense of the Saviour’s 
words, and those of his apostles. Here he is greatly comfort- 
ed. He sees in the past, a time when all were agreed as to the 
meaning of the Bible--a time when, from sea to sea, and from 
the river to the ends of the earth, one unbroken sentiment 
on this subject existed. He introduces Ireneus, who, as he 
says, “ was the disciple of St. John,” and who lived in those 
halcyon days, to state that in his time there was “ no dif- 
ference of faith or tradition” in the churches East or West, 
North or South ; and proceeds to give us the reason of this 
unanimity of opinion about the meaning of the Bible. If we 
could have had the ear of the Rector just here, we would have 
whispered the wise precaution of Franklin, of first ascertain- 
ing whether what is here asserted be a fact, before proceeding 
to account for it. But the chasm was leaped, and the expla- 
nation given. It is too precious to be omitted—* Christ taught 
his apostles ; they taught others both by word and epistles. 
Teachers, who had been taught by apostles, or apostolic men, 
brought forward no new subjects, or doctrines, but simply refer- 
red their hearers to points on which they had been previously 
instructed, and which had been summed up in the creed which 
they had been taught, and incorporated in the liturgy which 
they had constantly used. All question as to whether the Bible 
taught this or that doctrine was shut out of the early church,” 
i. e., by an appeal to tradition—to what the apostles taught, and 
what had been handed down from one to another. 

In admiration, the Rector exclaims, “ No wonder that, as Ire- 
néus says, there was no difference of faith or tradition in the 
churches of Germany, Spain, and Gaul, in the East, in Egypt, 
in Africa, or in the more central parts of the world ;”’ or that 
in the council at Nice, “ bishops from all parts of the world 
were perfectly agreed as to what the faith of the church then 
was, as it had been from the beginning.” All this unanimity 
as to the meaning of the Bible not ouly existed then, but would 
have continued even to this day, if men “ had adhered to primi- 
tive doctrines and usages,” (and let the Bible alone, or had 
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been satisfied with what was known of it in the first centuries 
of the church,) and “ had, in their interpretations of it, kept 
close to apostolic teaching, as witnessed to by a long train of 
saints and martyrs, and embodied in the creeds and formu- 
laries of the ancient church. But this was not done. Pride of 
intellect, evil passions, and worldly influence and other causes 
led men to leave the old paths, the good way, and led them to 
mark out new ones; and so false doctrine, heresy, and schism 
were brought into the Christian fold. The unity of the church 
was rent. The one faith gave way to a thousand new systems 
of man’s invention, and all the evils were introduced under 
which Christendom now groans, as it has for at least nine cen- 
turies.”’ 

This we regard as a most extraordinary piece of ecclesiastical 
history. The idea intended to be conveyed by it is, that for 
centuries Christians were all agreed as to the meaning of the 
Bible,—that the whole surface of Christendom was unbroken 
by any differences of opinion—undisturbed even by a breath of 
false doctrine, heresy, or schism ; and this too when the very pas- 
sage, which he quotes from Irenzus to prove it, is taken from 
an elaborate work written against such evils then existing in the 
bosom of the church.* The quotation from Irenzus does not 
prove the point for which it is adduced. The unanimity of 
which he speaks consisted in a belief of those doctrines and 
forms that had been handed down from the times of the apostles, 
through the churches founded by them. But this was a mere 
shell—a bare outline of the more prominent doctrines. Under 
this there was, and had been, even from the days of the apos- 
tles, a difference of opinion. The Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment show beyond all question that the surface of Christendom 
was far from being unbroken by differences of opinion in mat- 
ters of religion. In churches planted by the apostles, and al- 
most contemporary with their establishment, men began to im- 
prove upon the simplicity of apostolic teaching—to mould its 
forms and its doctrines according to the patterns of a human 
philosophy—to combine with the religien of Jesus the com- 
mandments of men. Even from the inspired page we hear the 
strange sounds of division—of I am of Paul and I of Apoilos— 
yes, even of seducing spirits and damnable heresies. Differences, 
which began in Paul’s day, continued, like the streams of the 
earth, to widen and deepen, and disturb the peace of the church. 


* Ireneus Adversus Haereses. 
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In the second century we find these bitter waters increased in 
volume, and in many instances maddened into greater rapidity. 
The simple religion of Jesus was more and more corrupted by 
the infusions of a heathen philosophy, and the peace of the 
church disturbed by the poe srs of opposite views of divine 
truth. It is not true that men were then apg agreed in 
doctrinal views, or in their interpretations of the Bible. And 
stil] Jess true is it, that men “ kept close to the teaching of the 
apostles.” There were loud complaints of departures from it. 
Was there a perfect harmony of feeling and sentiment between 
the Jewish and Gentile Christians? Were all agreed as to the 
condition of the soul after death ? Was there no difference of 
faith or tradition in the practice of the Jewish and the Gentile 
churches ? Was there no difference of opinion as to the mean- 
ing of the Scriptures, for example, between Irenzus and Ter- 
tullian ? between the school of allegorizing theologians, and 
that of the austere and gloomy Montanists ? In the second and 
third centuries were there no divisions—no false doctrine—no 
schism—in the church ? No war between faith and reason—be- 
tween Sligion and philosophy ? No contests about the nature 
of Christ? Let any tyro in history answer. 

The Rector’s explanation is like his fact. We might discard 
it at once, since what it is adduced to eclaircise never did exist. 
But we have a word to say in reference to it, which, in justice 
to truth, ought not to be suppressed here. The unbroken har- 
mony of sentiment in regard to the meaning of the Bible, which 
existed in those days of “ virgin purity,” as the Rector is pleas- 
ed to call the first centuries of the church, was secured, it seems, 
by confining the minds of men “ to points upon which they had 
been instructed by apostles, or apostolic men, and which had 
been summed up in the creed they had been taught, and incor- 
porated into the liturgy they had constantly used.” , Here we 
have both a creed and a liturgy formed by the apostles, or by 
apostolical men, i. e., by men instructed by the apostles! But 
what proof have we of the existence of any such creed? And 
where is that liturgy? What has become of it? Who has 
seen it in modern days? Who ever saw it? Is there any allu- 
sion to such a thing in the New Testament? The author has 
drawn largely here upon his imagination. We commend to 
him the remark of Coleridge, He, who dreams of flying, flies 
only in his dreams. 

Our author comes back from his delightful excursion with an 
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answer to the question, Who is to guide us in interpreting the 
Bible? It is to be interpreted by “ Prumrive Anriquity !’— 
by tradition, as witnessed to by a long train of saints, and em- 
bodied in the creed, and incorporated into the liturgy formed 
by the apostles, or by apostolic men! We are not of those who 
cast aside “the Fathers,” or “the long line of witnessing 
saints,” as wholly useless. For a time the primitive church 
had to be guided by tradition. Until the books of the New 
Testament were compiled, they had to be directed by what was 
handed down from one to another. When this was done— 
when they once had the words of Christ and his apostles, they 
had al] that they needed to become wise unto salvation—they 
had what was to settle every question—to determine the recep- 
tion of tradition. In the mean time, however, serious evils had 
entered the church through tradition. In passing from mind to 
mind, and from one generation to another, it had not proved an 
exception to the “ Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo” 
of transmitted intelligence. Thus it had converted hints into 
certainties, possible allusions into facts, and fixed what the laws 
of interpretation absolutely forbid. Hence, in the second and 
third centuries, doctrines and practices were introduced which 
were unknown in the days of the apostles. Many appealed to 
what they called apostolic tradition in defence of that which 
was not only contrary to other traditions, but opposed to the 
writings of the apostles which they had in their hands. Hence 
we find it laid down by Irenzus and others as a rule, that “ no 
tradition is to be received as apostolic, unless founded on the 
Holy Scriptures and conformable to them.” Tradition, there- 
.fore, was not to be the determiner of Scripture, but Scripture 
of tradition. Its voice was not to be heard, unless it coincided 
in its testimony with the New Testament. Every student of 
history knows the reason. Besides what is contained in this 
book, we have very little credible information respecting the 
Christian church in the first, and the succeeding half of the next 
century; while that which follows this period is often still 
more objectionable. Hence the Reformers wisely took the po- 
sition that tradition is not to determine the meaning of the Bible 
—they had too much good sense, and had seen too much of the 
consequences of following that ignis fatuus,to do so. They 
planted themselves on the ground that the Bible is the only rule 
of faith—the only “ principium cognoscendi” in theology. 
Hence the wonders which they wrought. 
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Now before we are sent back to April* in this matter by the 
Rector, and his Romish friends of the Oxford school, Jet us try 
the rule here laid down, and see how it will work—or what 
light we shall get. The rule is, that “ Primitive Antiquity” is 
to determine the meaning of Scripture. We come to this tri- 
bunal then with the question which meets us at the very outset, 
namely, upon what principle are we to interpret the Bible ? 
We call upon the fathers of the Nicene theology for an answer. 
What do they say? This, that “the language of the Bi ie 
has two meanings, one of which is obvious and corresponds 
with the direct meaning of the words, the other is recondite, 
and concealed under the words, like a nut in its shell, and that 
we are to neglect the former as of little value, and to seek the 
latter,” i. e., to leave the plain import of the Bible, and engage 
in the work of allegorizing—in putting fiction for fact—the va- 
garies of a fervid and undisciplined imagination in the place of 
the plain and eternal verities of the truth as it is in Jesus. In 
order to illustrate the meaning of this answer, we will give our 
readers an example or two of their mode of explaining the 
Bible. Clement, an apostolic father, in his second Epistle to 
the Corinthians, thus comments on the remark of the apostle 
in Gal., ‘that there is neither male nor female.’ “ He calls 
our anger the male, and our concupiscence the female. When, 
therefore, a man is subject neither to the one nor the other of 
these, but having dispelled the mist arising from them, and be- 
ing full of shame, shall by repentance have united both his soul 
and spirit in the obedience of reason, then, as Paul says, there 
is in us neither male nor female.”” See Abp. Wake’s Genuine 
Epistles of the Apostolic Fathers. Hear Father Barnabas ex- 
pound the spiritual import of the passage in Gen. 17: 27. 
“ Abraham,” hesays, “ circumcised three hundred and eighteen 
men of his house. But what, therefore, was the mystery that 
was made known to him? Mark first the eighteen, and next 
the three hundred. For the numeral letters of ten and eight 
are I.H. And these denote Jesus (being the first and second 
letters of that name in Greek). And because the cross was 
that by which we were to find grace, therefore he adds three 
hundred; the note of which is T (the figure of the cross). 
Wherefore, by two letters he signified Jesus, and by the third 


* In plain language, ere we are made fools of. 
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his cross.””"—General Epistle of Barnabas, ch. VIII. 11—13. 
In such exegesis many of the ancient fathers abound. To 
any one at all acquainted with history, we need not say that this 
is a fair specimen of the mystical allegorizing method of inter- 
preting the Bible by “ Primitive Antiquity.” 

We go to the fathers of the Nicene council, who lived in 
the period of the church’s “ virgin purity,” with the question, 
What saith the Bible on the subject of celibacy ? Is the Rector 
ready for their answer? Is he ready and willing to interpret 
the Scriptures here in accordance with their decision? Is he 
prepared to place celibacy above holiness ?—to make it the 
highest preparation for heaven ?—the greatest possible approach 
in man while on earth to the divine purity, to the incorruptible 
God? If not, then he is not prepared to act in accordance 
with his rule. We goto “ Primitive Antiquity” to learn what 
the Bible teaches about the soul after death, and learn from that 
interpreter that the spirits of only the more eminent saints are 
happy after they leave the body, and that only the grossest sin- 
ners sink to perdition—that all others go to a place, where 
they are detained till the second coming of Christ, or at least 
till they are freed from all their impurities. In the second 
century, in the days even of “ the virgin purity of the church,” 
we find this germ of purgatory generally believed. Let any 
one go to “ Primitive Antiquity”—to the days of Justin Martyr, 
Irenzeus, and Tertullian—to the times of Theophilus of Antioch, 
of Tatian and Origen, and make the views then held about the 
nature of Christ, the meaning of the Bible, and what will be 
his creed? The Son is of the same essence with the Father, and 
inferior to him. Let this same determiner of the meaning of 
the Bible explain the nature of Christ’s death, and what is the 
result ? a faith which is emphatically a “rudis indigestaque 
moles.” We cannot enter the “ Parish School of All Saints,” 
and learn from “ Primitive Antiquity,’ as there enthroned, 
what the Bible means. The idea to usis monstrous. In their 
opinions of the import of the Scriptures, the Fathers are truly 
what Milton affirms, “ sea-weed, shells, and rubbish,” which, 
for the most part, have long been thrown into the same lumber- 
room, where, as crudities, we have put our ghosts, witches, and 
alchemists. We are glad, therefore, to find better teaching in 
some parts of the Episcopal Church. The language of the 
gifted Prelate, in the sermon before us, is truly refreshing to us 
after listening to such popish nonsense about “ Primitive Anti- 
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quity,”-—about darkness pouring light on the bright pages of 
inspiration. 

“© What the Lord saith, that is our lively oracle. And since 
we have no evidence, that the Lord hath so spoken to his 
church as to furnish her any other oracles than those of the 
Holy Scriptures, we are left to conclude that in them is the 
only final rule of faith to the church—the only final authority, 
to which a minister is to go for the words of eternal life. Till 
recently it was not supposed ;ussible that under such solemn 
pledges, (as are given by ministers when ordained,) the sin- 
gle authority of the Scriptures, as alone the oracles of God, 
could be drawn into question. But strange and mortifying it is 
to say that the Protestant Church (i. e., the Episcopal part of 
it) is at this day molested with attempts within to introduce, 
for co-ordinate authority, that which we had hoped had long 
since been finally rejected and protested against, with all other 
like devices of the man of sin for overthrowing the reign of 
Christ. Into the consideration of what is now taught (in ‘ the 
Guide,’ for ve) on the subject of tradition as the autho- 
ritative interpreter of the Scriptures, as constituting with them 
a joint rule of faith, as proceeding originally from the same 
fount of inspiration, and so meriting, in this the eighteenth cen- 
tury of its course, an equally reverential regard, we have no in- 
tention of entering. The existence of such an apparition in 
the present age of our Protestant church, has been alluded to 
for the sake of the strong contrast, by which it enables us to 
show the doctrine of our ordination vows concerning the Scrip- 
tures as alone the oracles of God; and also, that I may urge 
upon my brethren in the ministry, that whatever evil may come 
to others from the gathering up of the traditions by the 
draught of a drag-net, which embraces the rubbish of even 
seven centuries, for an infallible interpretation of the Scriptures ; 
they, for themselves, will take heed that the affliction may 
be so sanctified to them, that by showing them how easily 
the wisdom of man may be deceived by a false ‘ angel of 
light,’ and how prone it is, under an idea of doing God 
service, to pervert his plain truth by complex inventions of 
men, they may be led by the present evil only to search 
more diligently, follow more simply, and preach more exclu- 
sively and fondly the plain text of the Bible. Be assured we 
escape no controversies, but multiply all, by associating with 
the Bible, for final authority, the judgments of men, however 
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numerous, learned, holy, or ancient. It is not because the 
Scriptures are not plain enough, that divisions in doctrine 
abound; but because the hearts of men are not honest enough. 
The same cause would darken any counsel, and pervert any 
rule, and the easier in proportion as the rule was strict and the 
counsel holy. It is no more to be supposed that God, in pro- 
viding a revelation for man, would have furnished such means 
of understanding it, that none could help knowing the doc- 
trine, than that he should have so displayed its evidences that 
none could help believing its truth. It is as really our proba- 
tion whether we will so read the Scriptures as to understand 
their doctrine, as whether we will so read the same as to obey 
their precept. To seek a rule, in tradition, or in any thing else, 
by which to prevent the possibility of errors, and divisions, and 
heresies, concerning the faith, no matter what the jaundice of 
the eye, or the enmity of the heart, is to seek what would be 
wholly inconsistent with that probation under which we are 
held, as well for the unbiassed use of our understanding as for 
the obedient submission of our will. The existence of divers 
opinions as to what is truth, is no more the evidence that the 
written word, as a rule of faith, is defective, than the multiplied 
forms of ungodliness in a Christian land are proof of defect in 
the motives for holy obedience to the moral law. The remedy 
against error is not in mending the rule by which we measure 
our doctrines, but in taking the beam out of the eye that judges 
of their truth; not by making the Scripture profitable for doc- 
trine by dividing its authority with the traditions of many 
centuries, but by humbling the reader into a more implicit 
submission to, and a more entire contentment with, whatever 
it teaches. The wayfaring man, who cannot choose his course 
by taking observations of the sun, as it shines in the broad day- 
light of the Scriptures, will little help his accuracy by resort- 
ing to the dead reckoning of tradition.” 

We have not yet, however, reached the summit to which “ the 
Guide” conducts us. One Alpine height remains for us to 
climb. Man cannot of himself understand the Bible,—he needs 
something else. “Primitive Antiquity” must determine its 
meaning for him. This may seem at first to be setting men 
afloat on a sea of uncertainty, or perilling the truth with difficul- 
ty. What! must we go back, and read the musty tomes of the 
fathers in order to understand the Bible ? or to know what we 
must do to be saved? Oh! no; there is no necessity for this. 
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“ Primitive Antiquity is presented in its FULNESS AND PURITY 
IN THE Book or Common Prayer.” Verily, this Prayer-Book is 
a wonderful work! It contains all primitive antiquity in its 
fulness and purity! Yes; “ its liturgies and creeds, its prayers, 
anthems, and hymns, are all of high antiquity. They have glow- 
ed upon the lips of apostles, saints, and martyrs!’ This ts the 
summit. It is anelevation above any thing we have seen from 
the Oxford school. The creeds of this book date back to the 
apostles! The Nicene with its additions, for example, was 
used by the apostles! Its anthems and hymns too are of the same 
high antiquity! That is, the compositions of Steele, Toplady, 
Watts, Barbauld, Doddridge, Luther, Cowper, Addison, Wesley, 
Dwight, Heber, and Montgomery, have all glowed upon the 
lips of apostles, saints, and martyrs of high antiquity! We 
defy any Romanist to surpass this. Comment here is unne- 
cessary. We have a word more to say, however, before we 
leave this point. The Rector tells us that this Prayer-Book con- 
tains primitive antiquity in its fulness and purity,—of course 
there is in it a faithful transcript of the teaching and biblical 
exegesis of the primitive cnurch. Does it contain the teaching 
of the Nicene Fathers on the subject of celibacy ? Does it teach 
what primitive antiquity taught about the condition of the soul 
after death ? or about the nature of Christ? or the object of 
his sufferings and death? It does not. In its structure, this 
Prayer-Book conforms much more to the theoloz of Leyden in 
the sixteenth century, than to primitive antiquity. It wears 
much more the aspects of the age of Edward and Elizabeth, 
than of the times of Ireneus and Tertullian. It is much more 
thoroughly penetrated with the spirit of Arminianism, than 
with the teachings of primitive times. 

In one particular, however, we must concede it inculcates the 
doctrine of primitive antiquity in its fulness and purity. We 
refer to baptismal regeneration. The early Fathers, as is well 
known, ascribed to baptism a peculiar aoa. In their view 
there was an inherent virtue in the act, which changed the na- 
ture of man—or that innate sin was removed from the individual, 
or child, in connection with the performance of this rite. This 
popish and unscriptural idea is taught in this Book of Common 
Prayer. When a child is baptized, the minister is directed to 
say, “ We yield thee hearty thanks, most merciful Father, that #z 
hath pleased thee to REGENERATE THIS INFANT WITH THY Hovy Spi- 
rit.” Now, if this be true, then one of two things must follow, 
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either all children, baptized in the Episcopal church, are saved, 
or that some of them fall from grace, and become again chil- 
dren of wrath. Which of these horns will our Episcopal friends 
choose ? They do not believe, we suppose, that any one who 
has been regenerated by the Holy Spirit is ever lost. We are 
compelled, therefore, to one of two conclusions—either that @J1 
infants baptized im their church are regenerated, and therefore 
saved, or that they speak with their lips in this case what they 
do not believe in their hearts. 

We have said, we do not discard the writings of the Fathers. 
We would not. They subserve an important end. Their tes- 
timony is good as to what they saw and heard—as to what was 
the practice of the church in their day. But as interpreters of 
Scripture, as possessing co-ordinate authority with inspired 
writers, we receive them not. We cannot allow them to deter- 
mine for us what saith the Lord. We are willing to hear their 
opinions, and to give them all their just weight, but further than 
this, we cannot go. As interpreters of the Bible, we cannot 
sit at their feet, and consent to receive the law from their hands. 
No; they are the young and inexperienced men of the church. 
They knew much better how to suffer than to teach—to explain 
the Bible* Here they are full of blunders, often talk at 
random, and are contradictory. They are to serve, not to gov- 
ern us. As the sole arbiters of the meaning of the Bible, we 
renounce them, and should just as soon think of receiving the 
infallibility of the Pope, or the supremacy of Victoria, or of her 
more illustrious maiden predecessor, in matters of faith. The 
Bible is a plain book in all things pertaining to life and right- 
eousness,—in al] points essential to salvation, a child can under- 
stand its lessons of wisdom. It requires only an honest heart, 
and the application of the rules of language and of common 
sense, under the spiritual illumination of the Holy Ghost, to be 
understood in all points essential to peace on earth and joy in 
heaven. The student of the Bible, therefore, is to direct his 
course, as Paul did, by prayer, by communion with God, by at- 
taining purity of heart-—a sympathy of soul with the divine 
mind, the revealing Spirit, in these pages of heavenly love. At 
every step, and with all the help of man, he is to lift up his eye 
to God and ask, Open thou mine eyes, as the surest way of un- 











* To believe, to suffer, to love—not to write, was the primi- 
tive taste.—Milner. 
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derstanding wondrous things out of the Bible. Yes; he must 
direct his course by heavenly signs, by catching every breath 
of celestial air. He is to be guided in ascertaining the mean- 
ing of Scripture, not by the fancies of men—not by the fulness 
and purity of primitive antiquity, boiled down into the consist- 
ency of some homily, or Prayer-Book—no,—but by assiduous 
study, and “ on bended knees, and with a heart raised to hea- 
ven,’’—by honest, persevering, and prayerful effort.* 

We agree perfectly with the illustrious Prelate, whose words 
of burning rebuke we have quoted, that the attempt, now made 
in certain parts of the Episcopal church, to exalt the teachings 
of man’s wisdom to an equal, if not higher place than those of 
the Holy Ghost, to make the voice of primitive antiquity the 
determiner of the truth as it is in Jesus, exhibits some of the 
worst features of the man of sin. It is an attempt by a taper 
light to show us the sun in the heavens, and even to cast light 
upon its bright and burning disk. We feel no possible sympathy 
with such a movement. It strikes us with peculiar infelicity that 
we should be turned back in these last days, as we are in this 
“ Guide,”’ and sent to the school of Ignatius, or of Cyprian, to 
ascertain what the Bible means, when they tell us that all they 
knew they learned from the Bible. We abhor this Oxford 
movement—this shameful and adulterous union of tradition 
with divine truth. The place of the Bible is not at the feet of 
human philosophy ; nor yet on an equal elevation with it. It 
is enthroned as far above it, as the pure heaven, whence it came, 
is above the low earth, on which we dwell. From that celestial 
eminence it must not be brought down, and united with the 
teachings of man’s wisdom—with any thing earthly. When 
the Saviour came into the world, he found the Scriptures wedded 
to tradition, and under its control and guidance, and at once and 


$e — _— — 








* I will not seruple to assert, that the most illiterate Chris- 
tian, if he can but read his English Bible, and will but take the 
pains to read it in this manner, (comparing parallel passages, ) 
will not only attain all that practical knowledge which is ne- 
cessary to his salvation ; but, by God’s blessing, he will be- 
come learned in every thing relating to his religion in such a 
degree, that he will not be liable to be misled, either by the 
refined arguments or by the false assertions of those who en- 
deavor tu ingraft their own opinion upon the oracles of God. 
Bishop Horsley. 
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forever dissolved the nuptials as forced and offensive to him. 
The pure word of God needs no such alliance—no such aid. 
This heavenly manna, as Milton intimates, is not to be season- 
ed with the tainted scraps of an unknown table. The spotless 
and undecaying robe of truth—we still use the words of the great 
poet—is not to be interlaced, and set off with the over-worn rags 
that have dropped from the toiling shoulders of time, however 
carefully gathered up, and by whomsoever preserved. So Pro- 
testants feel. With them the Bible alone is the Word of God. 
Divine truth, like the seamless vesture worn by the Master, was 
not rent by the Spirit, and divided between the Scriptures and 
tradition, the written and the unwritten word. No, it is whole 
and entire in the Bible—in the doctrine and discipline of the 
gospel—in the cross of Christ, and the glorious truths which 
encircle that bright and burning focus of Christianity ; and re- 
quires most of all a humble, contrite heart—a heart in sym- 
pathy with what is holy, to understand and love it. It is upon 
minds darkened by guilt, upon hearts alienated by transgres- 
sion, that the Bible fails to make its legitimate impression. If 
the gospel, therefore, be hid from any, itis not from those who, 
“ on bended knees, and with hearts raised to heaven,” are seek- 
ing the truth; but from those whose minds the god of this 
world hath blinded. The difficulty is in the hearts of men, who 
obey not the truth. The rays of light from the pages of inspi- 
ration fall upon troubled waters, and therefore, the image of the 
heavenly is not seen. Let the winds of passion just cease to 
disturb the surface of the human mind, let the sea of the cor- 
rupt heart once cease to cast up mire and dirt, and the under- 
standing be opened by an influence from above, and then men 
will understand the Bible—then will the bosom of those same 
waters catch and retain the image of the truth, and reflect 
its softness and beauty to the eye of men, and make them wise 
unto salvation. Here endeth the first lesson.” 

The second part of “the Guide” respects the unity of the 
church. Here the Rector is equally felicitous in his positions. 
Without defining the term, he proceeds to say, that the viola- 
tion of this unity is a sin—that it has been violated, but is care- 
ful to tell us that the sin does not lie at the door of his denomi- 
nation—that the Episcopal church in this country is the child 
of that in England, which, before the times of Luther, was 
one—that at the Reformation she threw off the impositions of 
popery and returned to the primitive faith—that the Papists, 
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who would not submit to this, left the church and became sepa- 
ratists and schismatics,—and that the Puritans also, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, left the church and formed an opposing com- 
munion,—that unable to mould the church according to their 
views, “inasmuch as she went as she had begun under Ed- 
ward VI., looking to primitive antiquity, and the consent of the 
Catholic Fathers, and the ancient bishops as her guide and pat- 
tern,” the Puritans began “to declaim against the church as 
popish and superstitious ; and affirming Episcopacy to be anti- 
christian, they separated from the church, and formed conventi- 
cles.” Hence the author concludes that the sin of schism does 
not rest on the Anglican church, nor on her fair daughter in 
America. 

History gives us a very different version of this matter. In 
the reign of Edward, the ignorance of the clergy evlled for the 
preparation of homilies and prayers to aid them in their duties. 
The Book of Common Prayer was compiled, and chiefly from 
the Roman. It retained many of the strong features of popery. 
It was afterwards revised, and some of these were left out. 
Elizabeth had the liturgy remodelled, and issued fifty-two in- 
junctions, regulating worship and discipline—the lives and du- 
ties of clergymen—rites and ceremonies, and the like. Respect- 
ing the forms of worship, the convocation was about equally 
divided in opinion. One part urged, and with great earnest- 
ness, a return to greater simplicity. The other opposed this. 
The queen, who was fond of splendor in worship, and claiming 
supreme authority in religious matters, carried her point, and 
enforced uniformity to her views. According to Hume, the 
forms and ceremonies retained by Elizabeth in the liturgy 
tended to reconcile the Catholics to the established religion. 
The same historian adds, that if the queen could have had her 
way, the external appearance of worship would have had a still 

eater similarity to Rome,—that her love of state and magni- 
natal which she affected in every thing, inspired her with an 
inclination towards the pomp of the Catholic religion, and that 
it was in compliance with the prejudices of her party that she 
gave up images, addresses to the saints, and prayers for the 
dead. The Puritans saw this, and grieved over it. The crust 
of popery was indeed broken, but much of the shell was still 
retained. They wished to throw away the whole of it; and 
they would have moulded the church according to their views, 
if they had not been resisted by one, who, like the pope, claimed 
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supreme authority in matters of religion, and who established a 
worship, full of “the show and pomp of Rome,” and ordered 
all her subjects to conform to the same. 

The Episcopalians “ went as they had begun under Edward, 
looking to primitive antiquity—to the consent of the Catholic 
Fathers and Ancient Bishops”—but not to the New Testament, 
as the ultima ratio legum in regard to all religious matters. 
They stopped where it was safe for them to stop. Determined 
to retain the forms and practices of Prelacy, it would not have 
been wise for them to have gone beyond primitive antiquity, 
and to have ventured into the presence of the New Testament — 
the witnessing spirit of the first and purest age of the church. 
The safe place for Prelacy is in the sea-weed and shells of Mil- 
ton’s drag-net—which in the third century, the period of “ the 
church’s virgin purity,” had gathered together a multitude of 
forms and ceremonies, unknown in the days of the apostles. 
This, therefore, is the never-failing refuge of Episcopalians 
when discomfited, as they are sure to be, whenever they so far 
forget themselves as to venture into the clear light of the Scrip- 
tures with the claims of Episcopacy. The church of England, 
therefore, under the auspices of Elizabeth, who “ regarded her 
spiritual supremacy as the brightest jewel in her crown,” looked 
only to primitive antiquity—to the consent of the Catholic Fa- - 
thers and of the Ancient Bishops. The Puritans looked beyond 
the authority of man to that of God—beyond the decrees of 
councils to those of heaven. The Prelatists were satisfied with 
a partial reform. The Puritans were for thorough work—for 
pushing the Reformation back to the beginning, and for plant- 
ing every thing pertaining to the church on the simple basis of 
the New Testament. With them it was not enough that the 
wretched incrustation of popery was broken; every part and 
particle of it was to be thrown away. The question with them 
was, whether they should return to the simplicity of apostolic 
worship, or rest satisfied with that which was “ full of the show 
and pomp of Rome.” Here they could not, for one moment, 
hesitate. Prelacy established its forms and ceremonies, and de- 
manded compliance with them. The Puritan could not con- 
form. His conscience would not allow him to do it. Prelacy, 
“ looking to primitive antiquity,” frowned and menaced through 
her court of High Commission, her Inquisition in miniature. 
The Puritan laid his hand upon his Bible, and by its authority 
claimed the right of private judgment in matters of religion. 

SECOND SERIES, VOL. XI. NO. I. 2 
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Prelacy, with “the consent of the Catholic Fathers,” lighted 
up the fires of persecution. The Puritan, following a nobler 
example, took joyfully the spoiling of his goods. That which 
was born after the flesh, persecuted that which was born 
after the Spirit. Thus Prelacy, in its very essence intolerant, 
drove from her communion, and ultimately from her soil, the 
Puritans, those men of God, of whom the world was not 
worthy. 

During the Reformation in England, the community was di- 
vided into three great parties. The Catholics took their stand in 
defence of all the abominations of popery. The Prelatists in 
some things were in favor of reform. The Puritans urged an 
immediate return to the simplicity of apostolic worship. Ac- 
cording to the Rector of All Saints, the Prelatists were perfectly 
right in doing what they did—were discharging an indispensa- 
ble duty in throwing off what seemed to them the impositions 
of popery. And so we believe. But how comes it, that the 
Puritans were not discharging the same high and imperative 
duty in casting away all that seemed to them of the same char- 
acter? The Prelatists justified their action by an appeal to the 
Bible—to the liberty which it gives to each one of thinking for 
himself. The Puritans made the same appeal, and how is it 

‘ that they had not the same right? Prelatists shaped the forms 
and ceremonies of their worship to suit their views: why must 
the Puritan conform to a mode of worship, in his opinion, full 

; of the show and pomp of Rome, or, if he thinks for himself, be 

branded as a separatist and a schismatic? With what counte- 
nance can Prelatists claim for themselves what they deny to all 
others, the right of private judgment? On what ground can 
they fix upon others the odious charge of schism, for doing the 
very thing they did—for casting away the impositions of pope- 

4 ry? The English church took a position which is right, but 

which gives to all others what she claimed for herself—the lib- 
| erty of conscience—the liberty to think, each one for himself. 

t: To say, therefore, as the author of the Guide does, that al] who 

ie do not conform to her mode of worship are separatists and 

Li schismatics, is monstrous in the extreme. It is virtually saying, 

that the Episcopal church alone has the right of private judg- 
ment—that in her bosom alone is the liberty to be enjoyed, with 
which Christ has made us all free. They may alter and amend 
their forms of worship—may cast off what seems to them the 
impositions of popery, and it is all right. But if others exercise 
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the same freedom, and, following the Bible and the dictates of 
conscience, go further than they do in the work of reform, and 
return to the simplicity of the gospel, as they think, they tran- 
scend their liberty, they break the unity of the church, and com- 
mit sin! We know of nothing more preposterous or intolerant. 
Such a feeling has in it the germ and the essence of that which 
established the Court of High Commission, and laid the founda- 
tions of the Inquisition. The position is verily ridiculous. It 
involves a most palpable absurdity. We will suppose that a 
member of All Saints, who has hitherto taken Prelacy upon 
trust, as it is to be feared too many do, is led to test its claims 
by Scripture, and comes, after much prayerful consideration, to 
the conclusion that its doctrines and practices are not counte- 
nanced by the Bible. He comes to the Rector with his diffi- 
culty. “I cannot conscientiously,” he says, “ affirm what the 
church affirms, or practise what she enjoins, without doing 
wrong. What amItodo? You tell me, in ‘the Guide,’ that 
separation from the Episcopal communion is a great sin—that 
it is breaking the unity of the church—I am therefore in a 
strait. If I stay, I feel that I shall commit sin by so doing. If 
I leave the church, you say I will commit sin. How, then, am 
I to act?” Perhaps the Rector, aide! by the Oxford Tracts, 
with which there is great sympathy in the Guide, might relieve 
the conscience of his inquirer thus: * You must distinguish 
here; though you cannot secede from us without sin, yet it does 
not hence follow that you are a sinner, for a man may commit 
sin, and yet not be himself a sinner !’* 

We proceed with our “ Guide.” ‘For six centuries the one- 
ness of the church was preserved—These were the days of her 
glory and her strength—The fruits of the Spirit everywhere 
abounded—Christians were known by the loftiness of their 
lives—The soldiers of the cross were successful in their warfare 
with the god of this world, and the cross was carried forward in 
triumph.” To the first century and to the succeeding half of the 
second, this language may apply. But to the far greater part of 
this period of the church’s pretended oneness, it is wholly inap- 
plicable. It is a well-known fact, and one over which the spi- 
rit of piety weeps in unavailing sorrow, that even in the days 
of Irenzeus, a fatal eclipse began to cover the disk of the church, 


*See Tract No. 51, where the “ supra mundane doctrine” 
is taught, that man may commit sin, and yet not be a sinner. 
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and shade after shade of deepening gloom to settle down upon 
the interests of religion like a funeral pall. The four centuries 
preceding the seventh, present us with any thing, rather than 
the glory of the church. They form the great laboratory, in 
which most of those giant evils, that for ages wasted the ener- 
gies and corrupted the virtue of Christendom, had their origin. 
They properly form a part of the “ Dark Ages” of the church, 
and furnish us with much of what may very justly be called the 
miseries of “ the Middle Passage” of Christianity—the painful 
sufferings and oppressions, which she was compelled to endure 
in passing from the hands of the apostles, and their immediate | 
successors, through an ocean of darkness to the light and free- 
dom of the Reformation. These the days of the church’s 
glory! When her learning and piety were steadily declining, 
and the constant increase of rites and ceremonies was crushing 
her free spirit into the dust and into the lifelessness of a stupid 
formality—when the church was brought into unhallowed union 
with the civil power, and the whole frame-work of a spiritual 
hierarchy fashioned and put together, and fixed upon men. 
Days of the church’s glory and strength! When the monastic 
economy with all its tides of corruption was introduced,—when 
the waters of the sanctuary, destined for the welfare of the 
world, were poisoned: and the streams, which were for the 
healing of the nations, “turned off by a deep cross-cut into 
monasteries, there to stagnate into a turbid pool, or to sink away 
through bottomless quicksands.”’ Days of glory and strength! 
When ascetics—monks, nuns, eremites, pillar-saints, et id omne 
genus, were the great and good ones of the earth—the objects 
of universal admiration and applause——when men were seen 
travelling to far-distant places, not to carry to the famishing the 
bread of life—not to tell the story of redeeming love to the hea- 
then—but to see some pretended relic—the bones of some saint 
—the ashes of some martyr, or, what was much more an object 
of desire, to see the dunghill on which the pious patriarch of 
Uz sat, and which Chrysostom says is more venerable than the 
throne of a king. In the days of the apostles, men worshipped 
God their Saviour. In the latter part of this period of the 
church’s glory, they paid their homage equally to the ‘ood of 
the cross, to the images of the dead, and to the aos of dubious 
saints. In the first century men were either happy or miserable 
immediately after death ; in the fourth and onward, purgatory 
effected for the wicked what the gospel had been unable to ac- 
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complish. In Paul’s day men were saved by grace ; in that of 
Gregory the Great, they were saved by good works. In the 
New Testament the spirit of piety appears in her simplicity, and 
breathes easily in the atmosphere of purity and love; in the 
days of the church’s glory, she is oppressed with the costume 
of heathen attire ; and, unable to lift up-her head in the attenu- 
ated and sickly air of cells and cloisters, she resigns her do- 
minion over mind to the control of ignorance and superstition. 
There were indeed in those days some in the church of noble 
character. God has always had a people on earth to praise 
him, the seven thousand, who bow not the knee to Baal. But 
these were the excepted few. A wild and fearful fanaticism 
generally prevailed—a wide-spread and shameful profligacy per- 
vaded the christian community. One tide of corruption rapidly 
followed another—until, as the author of Ancient Christianity 
forcibly remarks, the Mahometan deluge came as a cleansing 
inundation in places where it spread. 

The change that has taken place deeply affects the Rector. 
He is in tears at the thought of it. “ Now that the golden 
chain is broken, which then bound the disciples in one holy 
brotherhood, the glory anc the strength are departed. Primi- 
tive piety, primitive zeal, primitive love, primitive self-denial, 
primitive labors, and primitive missions, with their thousand 
converts to the faith, where are they now to be found? We 
ask, but there comes no answer.” No: none, if the author is 
addressing the daughter of the Anglican church in America, 
that has never broken the unity of the church, with these high 
questionings. We know not where in the action of “ the 
church of the United States,” we can find those several primi- 
tives—that zeal—that love—thoxse missions with their thousand 
converts to the faith. But if his interrogatories have a wider 
bearing than this, and include those who have broken the unity 
of the church—those whose ancestors left the Episcopal com- 
munion and built conventicles; we can point him to some of 
these schismatics,—some who have been unchurched, and left 
only to the uncovenanted mercies of God—some who, with the 
Bible only as their “ Guide,” have manifested something of the 
zeal and love of the early Christians—who have sent out their 
hundreds of missionaries, and have gathered their thousand con- 
verts to the faith. But we must not interrupt the Rector. 
“Whiat is the strong hold of all the opposing powers of the 
gospel? The disunion and the strife of Christians! Why 
does the work of the conversion of the heathen advance so 
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slowly ? Because the strength of Christendom is frittered away 
by division, and because their intestine feuds are transferred, as 
they must of necessity be while they exist, to distant shores 
along with those who repair thither to tell the benighted savage 
of his misery and danger, and of the way of relief and escape 
which has been provided by the Saviour.” There is much 
truth no doubt in all this, but the difficulty is not exactly what 
our author imagines it to be. The objection to Christianity 
does not arise from the mere existence of denominational] differ- 
ences, where they are not allowed to disturb the harmony of 
intercommunion. It is truly a fearful hinderance, however, 
when one denomination assumes to be the church, and speaks 
of all others who do not conform to its forms and ceremonies 
as separatists and schismatics, and leaves them to the uncove- 
nanted mercies of God. This creates the difficulty. When the 
world sees Christians making more of the shell than of the nut 
which it contains,—more of forms and ceremonies than of love 
to God and good will to man ; it will feel that there is nothing 
in religion—nothing but shell and forms. 

And as to those intestine feuds being transferred to distant 
shores by missionaries, who go there to preach the gospel, we 
deny the assertion, so far as it respects the men sent out by the 
American and Presbyterian Boards. We stand between them 
and such a charge. We admit that these feuds are transferred 
to distant shores, but by whom is this done? Our missionaries 
are willing to labour in the same field with those of any other 
evangelical denomination, and harmoniously too. Who are 
they that refuse to do this? Who is it at Constantinople, that 
refuses to recognize the missionaries of the American Board as 
ministers of Christ? Who is it, in Jerusalem, where once the 
disciples of Jesus were all of one accord, that stands aloof from 
those faithful heralds of the gospel who proclaim the truth as it 
is in Jesus, taking care never to treat them as the ambassadors 
of Christ? Aye, and who is.it, that in his travels of observation 
in the East, carries with him an “ eucharistic apparatus,” that 
he may not be under the necessity of either entirely omitting 
the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, or of receiving its elements 
from the hands of one, on whose head prelacy has never laid its 
imposition? And who excited those jealousies, which have ruin- 
ed the Nestorians? We hope the learned Rector will inform his 
people and the public on these points in the next edition of “ the 
Guide.” It will not do to say, as he does, that these things 
must be thus transferred, while they exist at home. One 
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wrong cannot be an excuse for another. Denominational ex- 
clusiveness here is wicked, and its wickedness here is no reason 
why it should exist on heathen shores. 

But how are things to be righted 2? How is this lost unity 
of the church to be restored? After so much lamentation over 
the evils of disunion, our readers will expect to see the mani- 
festation of an enlarged charity on the part of the Rector for 
the sake of this end. In this, however, they are doomed to sad 
disappointment. Not one jot or tittle does he propose to give 
up for the sake of this result. No: the change is to be all on 
the other side. His denomination has never broken the unity of 
the church; and of course has nothing of which to repent—no 
chanye to make—conforms to primitive usage, and interprets 
the Scriptures according to Primitive Antiquity, contained in all 
its fulness and purity in that great commentary of the Bible—that 
Thesaurus of primitive lore--the Book of Common Prayer! All 
must therefore conform to them. Not a particle of their pecu- 
liarities can be laid aside—not even a gown, or a saint’s day. 
We all have got to come back into the bosom of Prelacy un- 
conditionally. To accomplish this several things are recom- 
mended by the Rector. The truth on this vital point of unity 
is to be spoken to us schismatics with the utmost fulness and 
frankness—missionaries are to be sent out on every side, and 
churches built, in whic) the holy sacraments may be truly ad- 
ministered, and the word of God, interpreted according to 
“ Primitive Antiquity,” druly preached—schools are to be es- 
tablished, ia which the young are to be instructed in their duty 
to the church: and lastly, the press is to be used—books and 
tracts, such, we suppose, as those “ for the Times,” are to be 
prepared and sent ev ery here. Thus by boldly advancing the 
clauns of his church, “ as contradistinguished from all who have 
left her communion, or who stand aloof from her pale; and by 
carrying out her blessed doctrines and rites, with all her glori- 
ous privileges, looking neither to the right hand nor to the 
left, ever ready for conciliation, but never for compromise,” the 
Rector thinks that much may be accomplished in bringing back 
the separatists and schismatics, and thus restoring the golden 

age of the church! Alas, for those who are not in the Episco- 
pal enclosure! What a work of repentance is there before 
then! How much have Baptists, Congregationalists, and 
Presbyterians to undo! How we envy the Roman Catholics! 
Their work will be comparatively easy. They will have to 
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give up only a few things, such as extreme unction, prayers for 
the dead, the worship of images and the like, and consent to a 
transfer of spiritual supremacy from Rome to London, from 
Gregory to Victoria ; they will then be like the English church, 
and of course not very unlike her American daughter. In their 
efforts to effect this return of the schismatics, our author would 
have his people manifest the spirit of the gospel, and thinks 
that “ when churchmen, one and all, shall bring forth the fruits 
of the Spirit—when the cross of the Lord, traced on their brow 
at the laver of regeneration, shall be deeply imbedded in their 
hearts ; and when they shall have the apostolic spirit, as well 
as the apostolic succession, then will those around them be dis- 
posed to receive their views of Christian truth and of the Christian 
church.” Very good! We have no doubt that when they 
have the apostolic spirit, that their-denominational exclusive- 
ness will be at an end—that primacy in the ministry will be re- 
membered only to be lamented, and the ceremonial of that 
sect no longer be made a bar to intercommunion. The 
apostolic spirit, whenever it exists, will strip prelacy of its self- 
constituted authority, and sweep from the Episcopal church 
every “ Guide ” which teaches for doctrines the command- 
ments of men, and gives to primitive antiquity an authority 
above that of the Bible. 

The unity of the church! How do men talk about it, as our 
author does, meaning by it only a conformity of all others to 
their own individual sect, or denomination! But is this the 
unity spoken of in the Bible? Not at all. It does not consist 
in an unbroken uniformity in the externals of worship. _ Its ele- 
ments are not sameness of ceremonial—similarity of name— 
agreement as to the forms witnessed to as apostolic by primitive 
antiquity—using a liturgy, and singing those ancient hymns of 
Addison and others, which have glowed on the lips of apostles. 
No: these things are all outward—concern the she!l—the modus 
in quo of Christianity, not the essence of Christianity itself. 
The unity of the church, as taught in the New Testament, is a 
moral oneness, and comes from the connection of each one 
with Christ. All who profess faith in Jesus are members of 
one society called the church, whatever may be their difference 
of opinion about the externals of religion. This was the union 
for which Christ prayed—a union of love on the basis of a 
common attachment to him. All who believe in him are one. 
They have all one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
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Father, who is above all, and in them all. This oneness, there- 
fore, consists in the faith and practice which Christ makes es- 
sential to salvation—in the substantial reception of the gospel. 
When a man repents and believes in Jesus he is a new creature 
—is born of God, and is an heir of heaven. To deny him the 
privilege of intercommunion—to interpose a form between him 
and any company of believers—to preach that men must repent 
and believe in Christ,—that regeneration is the great essential 
requisite to salvation,—and then, when they have repented, and 
are created anew in Christ Jesus, to tell them that they are not 
members of the church, and cannot be, until they submit to 
forms and ceremonies which they do not believe the Bible 
teaches or sanctions,—that until this is done they must take 
their place in the outer court, and company with separatists and 
schismatics, and rest their hope of heaven only in the uncove- 
nanted mercies of God, is monstrous in the extreme, and bears 
on its very face the marks of a terrible contradiction. They 
are in the kingdom—units in that glorious assemblage of units 
which compose the church of Christ on earth. Whatever may 
be their difference of opinion about things not essential to sal- 
vation, around the cross all such are one. This is the great 
central point of assimilation, to which all Christians conform, 
and which, therefore, makes them one,—the great nucleus, where 
all the elements of the kingdom of God in this world come to- 
gether, fasten, and crystalize alike into one glorious constella- 
tion of stars for the diadem of the Redeemer. 

If we are right in this position, then it is easy to see how this 
unity of the church, about which so much is said, is to be ef- 
fected. Christians must take the word of God as their guide— 
and ascending above the dead devel of forms and ceremonies, 
come up at once to a religion of Jove, emanating from a few 
divinely energetic principles, which pervade almost every page 
of the Bible, and which demand nothing for their reception, ex- 
cept a humble, holy heart, and allow to each other freedom of 
opinion on all matters not essential to salvation. This is the 
work to be done. The arms of every denomination must be 
open for intercommunion with all who love our Lord Jesus 
Christ. A sufficient warrant for this must be found in the great 
doctrines of the cross, held alike by each—in the connection of 
all believers with Christ, and therefore with each other. Here 
we believe there is now among all evangelical Christians a sub- 
stantial unity, a more correct, intelligent, and homogeneous faith, 
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than has existed inthe church since the days of the apostles. 
While they differ from each other on minor points, as Christians 
always have differed here, around the cross they think and feel 
alike—are one; and ought, therefore, to blend their sympathies 
together as such on earth, in anticipation of the day when they 
will meet as the disciples of Christ—as the purchase of his 
blood—around the throne of God and the Lamb. 

Another fact is equally clear. We see what hinders the man- 
ifestation of the spirit of this unity. The difficulty is in the ex- 
ternals of religion,—the frame- work thrown around the sacred 
form of vital Christianity by the hands of men,—the ceremonies 
of worship claimed as apostolic,—the creeds and confessions 
placed above the Bible,—the assumption, on the score of these 
things, of one denomination to be the church, and all others to 
be schismatics. Thisisthehinderance. This prevents the spirit 
of Christian union from acting itself out in all its loveliness and 
subduing power. It cannot speak out in such circumstances. 
It cannot shine forth upon others through any external medium 
more dense than that, which allows the light of essential truth 
to pass through it, and to warm the bosom of others, and on the 
ground of a likesympathy in them with that truth. Denomina- 
tional peculiarities do not,disturb the unity of the church, where 
they do not interfere with the spirit of intercommunion. Ten 
thousand stars glitter in the firmament above us, and one star 
differeth from another in glory, yet they all harmonize, and form 
one bright and burning arch—a light to all below. So we 
would have it in the church. Each denomination of believers 
—a constellation of stars by itself—ought to blend its light har- 
moniously with that of others, and thus fill the whole hemis- 
phere of man with the light and love of heaven. No one, there- 
fore, ought to talk about the desirableness of unity, whose zeal 
for its existence does not rise above the zero of denominational 
feeling. His expectation that all other branches of the church 
will ultimately be merged into his, is utopian,—the desire of it, 
only a refined species of selfishness. Those who would secure 
the unity of the church, must ascend to higher ground—must 
fix the mind on the great point of union, the cross, not indeed 
“ as traced on the brow at the laver of regeneration,” not as 
seen on the top of a bishop’s house, or a Roman cathedral— 
not as hung around the neck for an ornament—but on the cross, as 
seen by Paul—on Christ and him crucified, and look upon all 
believers as bearing his image, and as crucified with him. Amid 
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all the diversities of denominational peculiarities, this new life 
in men—this resurrection with Christ—this image of the hea- 
venly in the soul—must become the one thing needful for Chris- 
tian union—the central point of spiritual attraction. Christians 
must learn to look more upon this inward resemblance, and less 
upon their external difference,—more upon the similarity of spi- 
ritual feeling and action, and less upon the want of sameness in 
the forms and ceremonies of worship, if they are to meet and 
mingle together on earth in one glorious brotherhood of being. 

The difficulty we say is in the externals of religion. Here it 
always has been Here the mind is left free, and each one, 
therefore, will think for himself. The claim of any denomina- 
tion to be the church, or that its forms and ceremonies are the 
only proper ones, is perfectly futile. One man has just as much 
right to think for himself as another; and one branch of the 
church to frame its mode of worship according to its view of 
the Bible as another. Here difference of opinion exists, and al- 
ways has to a greater or less extent. Uniformity here, we be- 
lieve, is out of the question. The effort to enforce it has been 
the great source of mischief—has broken the unity of the 
church, and separated on earth those who will be eternally 
united in heaven. Let Christians then take a nobler position, 
and strive for a far higher attainment, the charity, which will 
constrain Judah not to vex Ephraim, and Ephraim not to envy 
Judah,—the charity which will embrace all who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ,—the feeling which, amid all our difficulties on 
minor points, will fix the mind upon the unity of the spirit, and 
make infinitely more of this than of any uniformity of the let- 
ter. Christians must cease to separate on points not deemed 
necessary to harmony in heaven. They must cease to exact 
from each other as a condition of intercommunion, while en- 
compassed with darkness and beset with imperfection, as Robert 
Hall justly insists, more harmony and correctness of sentiment 
than is necessary to qualify them to sit down with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven,-- cease to repel 
from their communion, and brand, as a schismatic, a Howe, a 
Watts, or a Brainard, whom the Lord of glory will welcome to 
his presence. They must cease, as some are beginning to do,* 


*See an able article in the British and Foreign Review for 
June, 1842. Also Archbishop Whately’s Kingdom of Christ 
Delineated. 
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from the wretched inflation that their party or sect is the church, 
and all others are separatists. They must come down from the 
high and barren mountains of such sectarian pride and arro- 
gance, and feel that in the possession and exhibition of love to- 
wards all who are Christ’s disciples, consists the true apostolic 
spirit and succession—the practice of those to whom the faith 
was once delivered—of the church of the living God, the pillar 
and ground of the truth as it is in Jesus. 


ARTICLE II. 


Review or Bore’s Travets in Turkey ann Persia. 
By Rev. H. A, Homes, Missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. Constantinople. 


Correspondance et Mémoires d’un Voyageur en Orient, par Eu- 
gene Boré, Chargé d’une Mission Scientifique par le Ministére 
@ Instruction Publique. Tom. I. 424, IL. 498 pp. Paris: 1840. 
[Correspondence and Memoirs of an Oviental Traveller, by — 
Eugene Boré. In two volumes. Paris: 1840.] 


The following article from one who stands on a good post 
of observation, possesses especial interest at the present time, 
as it lays before us the operations of those politico-religious 
missionaries of France, which, in connection with the move- 
ments of Puseyism, have resulted in the destruction of the 
Christians. 

Some remarks occur here, also, on the mooted question of 
the Jewish origin of this people. Ep. 


Tuest volumes of M. Boré have been published for more 
than two years, but as they contain matter of peculiar interest 
to our readers both as Americans and Christians, we hope we are 
doing them a favor in giving them some account of their contents. 

M. Boré, after having passed a very honorable examination 
at one of the Royal Colleges of Paris, completed his education 
in 1835 under the tuition of the able corps of professors of the 
Oriental Languages in that city. The same year he went toVenice, 
where he spent many months with the industrious and philan- 
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thropic Armenian Catholic monks, who conduct the extensive 
printing establishment in their monastery. He had long been 
animated with some of that new religious enthusiasm, which 
swells in the bosoms of not a few of the Catholic youth of 
France; and with most fixed will, he determined to gain al! 
his honors under the wing of the Catholic church, and for its 
glory. “ Ihave no ambitious views,” he writes ; “ I desire neither 
riches nor office; the love of God and of my brethren, and of 
science, is enough for me. Iam ready to go to the East or to 
the West as soon as I see any social or religious good to effect.”’ 
He made it an axiom, to maintain, as founded in reason, all the 
dogmas that the church enforced, and he aimed to exhibit that 
it was possible for a highly cultivated and scientific mind, to be 
enamored of the beautiful and the holy as represented by that 
church, even if the majority of his countrymen were pronounc- 
ing it all to be effete and absurd, and ready to vanish away. 
Yet with all his professed, almost apostolic, devotion to the cause 
of mother church, it would still perplex a reader, uninitiated in 
the doublings of the human heart, of the French heart, and of 
the heart of M. Boré in particular, to decide what feelings most 
predominated in his breast, those of the Romanist, the French- 
man, or the Egoist. We happen to know that his earliest pur- 
pose was to obtain the professorship of Armenian at the Col- 
lege de France. It appears, also, that although he became a 
zealous propagandist and proselytist after he had entered on his 
travels, yet that his first avowed intentions were, to pass over 
the whole of the Eastern world that has any classic associations, 
in the short space of three years. His commission from the 
minister of Public Instruction was not obtained till long after 
the commencement of his tour, and then only through the 
most pressing solicitation of his friends. 

The preparations for his land journey he made at Constan- 
tinople, and there and elsewhere he was engaged in the study 
of six or seven languages at a time—and doubtless with a 
proficiency corresponding to the variety. In the same let- 
ters from Constantinople in which he describes his studies and 
speaks of his plans for the advancement of the church, and of 
his bliss in partaking of the communion, he gives us a precious 
specimen of his more social occupations. “ The three Armenian 
sisters in the family where I reside are charming. Our habit- 
ual game with these young ladies is cards, which they love 
exceedingly. It is the only game which I have been able to teach 
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them, in return for what they have taught me.” I. 98. We hope 
to be excused the accusation of malice towards M. Boré, if, 
farther to illustrate his character, we extract the following spe- 
cimen of vanity, which sufficiently establishes his claim to being 
entirely French. “I tried my English saddle at Pera the other 
day, and in cantering before the spectators, many of whom would 
not perhaps have disdained my talent, I praised myself over and 
over for having gone to Thirion’s riding school. Reflecting on 
the thousand miles I had to ride, I said to myself, ‘1f you had 
not principles, how could you accustom yourself to horses of 
every kind of mouth? How could you guess their instincts 
and forestall their malice, ” I. 133. 

The route which M. Boré took, carried him along the 
shores of the Black Sea to Samsoon, thence to Tocat, Sivas, 
Erzroom, and Tebriz, deviating from his main route whenever 
attracted by any relics of antiquity. During a considerable part 
of his whole tour he was accompanied by M. Scafi, Superior of 
the Lazarist convent at Constantinople. The topics in his pages 
which would probably most arrest the attention of our readers, 
are his observations on the Armenians, on the Chaldeans or 
Nestorians, their language, history, and modern Protestant mis- 
sions among them, the obviously new phase of Popery and 
Popish missions, and lastly the extension of French influence in 
those countries. We will first slightly touch on his notice of 
the American Catholics. 

The designs of the Romanists upon the Christian races in the 
East, are more aimed at the Armenians than at the Greeks. 
They have lost nearly all hopes of gaining the latter, who are 
members of the “ Great Orthodox Eastern Church,” as they 
proudly designate it; and are supported by Russia, a power 
nearer and stronger than France. If ever they change exten- 
sively, it will be the result gf the intrigues of their rulers. 
Catholic Armenians are also a young sect in Turkey, and the 
success of the past twenty years affords them great encourage- 
ment for the future. We see, therefore, that the Latin monks 
and priests, who have made their home in the East, carefully 
seek the Armenians, endeavor to establish schools for them, 
print books for them in various cities, on every subject ; while 
for the Greeks they print nothing but a few books of devotion, 
and those too in the Roman character, although in the Greek 
language. Besides, the somewhat successful labors of Protes- 
tant missionaries among the Armenians, have given a piquancy 
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to their zeal, surpassing its ordinary degree. The monopolizing 
and procrustean spirit of Rome is not at all satisfied with the spi- 
rit of the Armenian Catholic clergy—they have too much na- 
tionality, and too little Romanism. M. Boré needlessly distri- j 
butes them into four classes as respects their tastes and sympa- ' 
thies. Those educated at Rome, Venice. and Vienna, Mt. Le- i’ 
banon, or in Turkey, make each a party by themselves. The ' i 
contests of the last fifty years between the Venice party pro- ; 4 
tected by Austria, and the Ronan or Mount Lebanon party, are ' 
everywhere notorious. ‘ Those of Venice are most influential. 
They have the advantage over the others of a more varied edu- 
cation ; their manners are more engaging, and they form, so to 
speak, the aristocratic portion of their hierarchy. Having been 
first to gain honor for the Armenian language and literature, 
they represent in their community the national party.” I. 156. 

We can say more plainly than M. Boré that these Mechi- 
tarist Armenians of Venice have lost favor also at Rome by the 
character of their publications, which are very numerous, and 
tend greatly to elevate the whole mass of Armenian mind. They 
have prepared helps for studying most of the languages of 
Europe, and especially for the study of the English language, 
which of course introduces them to a pure and uncontaminated 
literature. They circulate various works on morals and reli- 
gion, where the appeal is made by far too much to the human 
reason and too little to the authority of the church. They are 
also by far too willing to humor the Armenians of the standing 
order, in retaining all “their ancient days, rites, and ceremonies. 
But Rome is not satisfied with allowing the large nucleus of 
Armenian Catholics to proselyte in the Levant in their own 
way, merely with the aid of her treasures. She has sent from 
time immemorial her own missionaries ; and since the days of 
Pius VI., all the establishments of the Jesuits have been con- 
fided to a more modern order, the Lazarists, who, with a 
central station at Constantinople, have the charge of all the 
other missions in the East, whether in Persia, Turkey, or the 
countries of Russia bordering on these. We hope soon to in- 
troduce the Lazarists more particularly. 

A plan in detail is given for speedily converting to the Rom- 
ish faith all the Armenians of Persia. The first point to be 
aimed at, according to this scheme, is to obtain public pro- 
tection for Romanism. This part of the plan was so effectually 
followed up by M. Boré, that, after obtaining imperial firmans for 
their schools, the Shah was obliged to issue another firman ex- 
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pelling all Catholic missionaries from the kingdom, which took 
place in 1842. The second item in the plan is entitled “ pecu- 
niary assistance to relieve the unfortunate ;” and under this head, 
6000 francs is asked for the salary of an apostolic vicar, and 
6000 francs for an interpreter and five priests, and an equal sum 
in presents to the civil and religious authorities, (i. e., to the 
Armenians of the standing order,) and to provide shoes for the 
children; so that more than one half of the expenses of the 
first year, aside from the salary of the vicar, are to be in pres- 
ents. Il. 476. The third point to be arrived at is, to gain pos- 
session of the lands of the three ancient Catholic convents at 
isfahan. We learn from Chardin (Voyages en Perse) that in 
1598 the Augustine monks began Catholic missions in Persia— 
and in his time, 1670, there were already convents of four other 
European orders at Isfahan,—the Carmelites, the Capucins, the 
Dominicans, and the Jesuits. Besides these, there were twelve 
other missionary convents in various parts of Persia. So much 
however has the missionary zeal of Catholics been checked 
from various causes, that all these establishments are now re- 
duced to a single convent in Isfahan, inhabited by an Armenian 
Catholic monk, and he has a parish of about one hundred souls. 
“ All the succeeding generations of the proselytes made by 
these missionaries have again become heretics,” is M. Boré’s 
confession. The Lazarists are laboring to put things on a bet- 
ter footing ; but unless all their efforts are assiduously followed 
up, their success will be destitute of permanence. One corrupt 
doctrine laboring by the side of another will always have but a 
feeble hold, unless the proselyters are at hand with peculiar in- 
centives to faith. 

We are glad to be able to justify the wisdom of the Ame- 
rican Board in having established a station at Erzroom, which 
M. Boré says “ has become the most important town of all 
Armenia, by its favorable situation on the borders of the Ot 
toman and Persian empires.” The next place to which he 
directs our attention, as well as that of the Catholics, is Vau. 
“ The first positions to seize upon are Trebizonde, Erzroom, 
Tocat, and especially Vau.” II. 287. He calculates the whole 
number of Catholics in Georgia, Persia, and Turkey, evidently 
from the reports of those who wished to please him. He carries 
their number up to 3,621 families, and is very severe on Messrs. 
Smith and Dwight because they could find so few. Yet we 
have his own confession cited above, which confirms their 
testimony, and also his admission, that whereas in 1750 there 
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were 450 Catholic families in Erzroom, there are not now forty. 
I. 396. We think this notice of the diminution of the Papal 
forces is important. While we may be alarmed by the display 
of their present zeal, or by modern triumphs, we may con- 
sole ourselves by their having run out and disappeared in places 
where they were formerly in vigor. __ 

Of all the subjects which engaged the ardor and the zeal of 
M. Boré, there is no one on which he dwells more largely 
than the state of the Chaldean or Nestorian church: and we 
shall therefore be excused, if we give it the same relative pro- 
portion in our notice of his travels. Let us accompany him, 
therefore, on his visit to the plain of Oroomiah, and hear his 
tirades and calumnies on the labors of the American Pro- 
testant missionaries there. Who would wonder that a man 
filled with a mere spirit of proselytism, and only some feeble 
desires for the general amelioration of the human race, should 
be filled with gall and bitterness, at finding a field of wheat, 
where he had imagined none would dream of reaping but 
his own party, already occupied by men whom he regards as 
“ thieves and murderers,” and who find the field white even for 
the harvest? Listen then, without surprise, to his impudent 
wholesale scandal of our missionaries, which none could be- 
lieve but a Romanist, trained up in the same course of conduct 
as that which he charges upon them. We shall quote not a 
tithe of the whole, but enough to more than substantiate a 
charge of wilful falsehood on the writer. 

“ The Protestant mission established at Oroomiah, limits its 
exertions to buying men’s consciences with gold.” “ They gain 
no proselytes but by the aid of silver.” The enterprising 
and commercial spirit of the Americans is well known; 
but it is not so well known, that these propagandists have 
mingled with the religion which they bring the financial 
element, and that money is the nerve and the instrument of all 
their operations.” “ The whole expense of the mission amounts 
to 100,000 francs a year.” II. 59, ete. 

“ They are anticipating aid from an Armenian as a French 
teacher, whom they have gained over to their belief, or rather 
who, like themselves, believes nothing.” ‘* When the Nestorians 
asked them for their faith, they said, ‘we believe in God ; 
Their creed was as short as this one article. When they were 
asked what they believed about Christ, the missionaries stammer- 
ed out an answer which seemed to harmonize with the confes- 
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sions of the Nestorians, and they rejoiced.” ‘“ These Protestant 
missionaries, already arrived at Deism, deny at the bottom of 
their hearts the divinity of Christ, although the confession of 
this mystery just expires on their lips. The Nestorians believe 
in every thing which the Americans deny ; they practise what- 
ever the latter reject. The negation of a creed does not con- 
stitute one.”” II. 324, 350. 

“ The mission determined to give a pension to all the Nes- 
torian bishops, or rather to buy their adhesion to the school, 
and to pay each scholar twenty-five cents a week and more as 
the child should grow older.” “ They have forbidden them to 
make the sign of the cross.” II. 353, 352. 

It is not necessary to ask for explanations from our mission- 
aries, to refute these and similar charges. We know too well 
their Christian character to seek for their denials. As to the 
amount of money expended, we see, by a report of the Ame- 
rican Board for 1838, that for the numerous members of the 
mission there, and all their operations, there was expended but 
a third of one hundred thousand francs ; so that M. Boré’s esti- 
mate is three times too large. Three bishops have at different 
times been partially in their employ as teachers and trans- 
Jators only, and the laborer is worthy of his hire. There are 
now forty schools supported by the mission, in only one of which 
is any allowance made to the scholars, namely—the Boardin 
Charity School. Of course the poor children of this school, 
who find their own clothes, must have food to eat; and they, 
like indigent students in America, receive food gratuitously, be- 
ing allowed a sum which approaches nearer, if we are not mis- 
informed, twenty-five cents a month, than twenty-five cents a 
week. M. Boré is too well educated not to fully know the doc- 
trines of the Protestants; and the very tract against Popery which 
they have circulated, and of which he gives a translation at the 
close of his work, is a sufficient testimony of their orthodox faith. 
He calls it a Protestant libel ; but while we wonder, we thank him 
for having given a translation of a valuable Scripture argu- 
ment against Romanism, for the benefit of his French readers. 

M. Boré gives a detailed account of his troubles with Mar 
Gabriel of Ardisher, where he wished to establish a school. The 
bishop was not a Catholic, but, won by promises of money, 
(which promises M. Boré admits he had made,) he gave his 
consent for the school. The Nestorians succeeded in getting 
the proposed school stopped. By means of presents M. Boré 
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succeeds in obtaining an edict from the prince who owns the 
village, that the school might be opened ; although, as the prince 
was not a magistrate in authority, his edict had no effect. In 
his aceount of this affair M. Boré charges the American mis- 
sionaries with persecution. 

“‘ Not having been able to gain Mar Gabriel, who had pro- 
mised to become a Catholic, the Americans succeeded by night 
in transporting him to their own house, and gained him over. 
With what kind of arguments ? A silver watch and two hundred 
dollars. Protestant intolerance pushes men on here as in Eng- 
land and Prussia. The American missionaries again assembled 
the bishops. They offered presents to Melik Manzour Mirza, 
and distributed money to fifty persons, to get them to affirm 
that there was no wish for the school at Ardisher.” “ The 
equitable sentence that the prince gave in our favor in the suit 
against us of the Americans and the Nestorian bishops has 
not made them desist from any of their culpable intentions. To 
open persecutions, from which they had been prohibited by the 
divan, they have added the war of dogmas, and are circu- 
culating copies of their libels against us.” II. 362, 422. 

With this calumnious account compare the unvarnished nar- 
rative found in the faithful details of Rev. J. Perkins’s admirable 
volume, ‘ Residence of Nine Years in Persia,—written without 
any knowledge of M. Boré’s work. It will there be evidently 
seen that, without any previous steps on the part of American 
missionaries, and without any wish even on his part for bribes, 
the bishop sought of them to be delivered from the snare into 
which he had fallen. In any Christian’s view, the deliverance 
of the bishop, was an event above and without the device of 
man, and a remarkable providence And we have heard a _mis- 
sionary of that station pronounce M. Boré’s account of this 
matter full of “ downright falsehoods.” 

Will it now be credited, that on the very same pages where 
such accusations of bribery and persecution are brought against 
our missionaries, and characterized properly as abominable 
crimes, the system of buying proselytes and buying Catholic 
influence is continually avowed and practised? We will not 


wonder that he makes the charge upon others, when he had 
found the potency of the measure by his own experience. Yet 
we wonder how he could reconcile the fact, that when he could 
buy consciences with gold, yet, as he admits, he could not point 
to a single proselyte of the Protestants. Honest reasoning 
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would have led him to conclude, that their object is not to 
make proselytes, but to bring men to the Shepherd that liveth 
evermore. As an answer to the charges against American 
missionaries, hear his unblushing confessions of his means of 
proselytism. 

“In the new letter which I have forwarded to you on Chal- 
dea, I have attempted to demonstrate the necessity of sending 
missionaries and temporal succors to this country. With this 
double lever we shall accomplish a happy revolution.” IL. 153. 
“ My expenses are much increased by the number of domestics 
I am obliged to keep to maintain respectability, by the presents 
I have to make without receiving any, and by the hospitality I 
am obliged to show to the Catholics of these countries.”’ II. 103. 
“ The poor patriarch is much embarrassed, and has been wait- 
ing for a long time for help from Rome, and on account of the 
offer I have made him of paying the expenses of his journey. It 
costs much to do good in these countries, where every step must 
be paid for in hard money.” II. 332. “ The school costs me 
much, because I have been obliged to help some of the pupils 
distinguished for their good dispositions. Besides, at Salmas 
I have been obliged to give in charity for pressing objects. 
While in Chaldea I had the honor of feeding the Catholic clergy 
and the chief men, without counting other parasites more numer- 
ous than elsewhere. When my disputes arose with the Protes- 
tants, it became worse than ever. In Persia one cannot gain 
the favor of the great, ‘vithout sinall presents. To combat ad- 
versaries very liberal in this respect, 1 have been obliged to be 
very liberal also.” “If the French do not come, the bishop of 
Ardisher, Mar Gabriel, in spite or necessity will unite with the 
Americans. You know that it has been resolved upon, .that 
we seek in every way possible to obtain for him a pension. This 
money will be well employed, for it will be the price of the sal- 
vation of many thousand souls. And it will be necessary, for 
at least several years, for he cannot obtain sufficient revenue 
from his flock.” 309. 

“ The news of a donation of 6000 francs to the patriarch has 
produced a very good effect, and upon the Nestorians even, who 
see that the Catholic chiefs are better paid by the Latin church, 
than their own by the missionaries from Boston.” (334.) “ Fa- 
ther Giovanni, the American Catholic priest at Isfahan, is oblig- 
ed to deprive himself of the sweet consolation of gaining the 
poor of other sects by the benefits of his charity.” “ Many of 
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the clergy of all these sects receive a moderate allowance, (from 
France and Rome,) which in these poor countries becomes a 
very profitable resource. The good bishop of Syra spoke with 
gratitude of the pension of 300 francs which is sent to him 
each year.” I. 83. 

We see, by these admissions made by M. Boré with such sim- 
plicity and unsuspectingness, who are those who are trying to 
gain the Nestorians, and indeed all the world, by means of 
money. We should like to see the shock that would be pro- 
duced, if the member of any Protestant association or any mis- 
sion should avow or practise any system of proselytism, found- 
ed on such means. We here see M. Boré and his friends, with- 
out a single missionary on the ground, lavishing out money to 
a bishops, princes, and people, merely to secure the ac- 

nowledgment of the pope as head of the church—without 
undertaking any thing for the social, moral, or religious elevation 
of the people, but rather teaching them that the Holy Ghost 
can be bought with money. 

Converts made among the Nestorians or any other people 
may have great value in the eyes of those who believe that, by 
a few verbal professions, a man may change his religion as easily 
as he changes his coat. But in the present age we little fear 
the results of such proselytism in the East. As long as the 
Eastern world knew of the existence of no other church in 
Europe but the Roman, there was some hope of permanence 
insuch changes. But now that Protestantism comes to lift up her 
trumpet of alarm, the battle will be with less odds. Moreover, 
these proselytes to the Romish church from the Eastern churches 
have not the same bigoted attachment to Rome with the Cath- 
olics of Europe. They have not only been allowed to retain their 
national rites, language, and ceremonies, but they are living 
among their co-nationals, who are in a large majority; and 
they are nearly as open, individually, to reason and truth as those 
who have remained in their ancient folds. As a proof of the 
unsoundness and insincerity of the conversion of the Nestorians 
to Rome, it is conceded by M. Boré, as is withal a well known 
historical fact, that three times successively in modern times, 
as well as on five occasions in more ancient times, their 
patriarchs have given in their adherence to the Romish 
faith ; but their allegiance to the pope lasted no longer than 
the duration of the pecuniary allowance. And the mass of the 
people have remained faithful to their ancient standards under a 
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new patriarch, there not being at this moment ten thousand 
Catholic Chaldeans. And yet Rome, exception being made of 
her peculiar and fatal doctrines, comes in the garb of a refined 
civilization, with more or less of science, and with political 
protection, and is capable of holding out very flattering pro- 
mises to any oppressed and ignorant people. But Rome aided 
by France is not now alone in this field; Russia with her 
national church offers to the parties resembling her a strong 
arm ; and now England, with its national establishment, is urged 
by the church, for the first time in its history, to aid those com- 
munities which have most sympathy with her. In the midst of 
these contending parties, we may confidently hope, that it is not 
in vain that there are those on the ground who, not trusting to 
might or power, are directing the nations to the imperishable 
living truths of a purely spiritual salvation, without which all 
other progress and growth is comparatively valueless. 

It is not without instruction to observe what are the points 
in which a Catholic Jayman condemns the Oriental churches in 
their present character and condition. M. Boré censures them 
for many things, in which a Protestant Christian would have 
included also no small portion of the Catholic church. And it 
is surprising that he should find so much that is blameworthy, 
even in those churches which in our own view, and in the view 
of the churches themselves, differ in so few particulars from the 
Romanists. It is only a new proof how exacting Rome is, in 
her laws of conformity ; and also evidence that although now, 
when she has not the power to control, she does not force the 
branches of the Eastern churches which she has proselyted, to 
change all their rites and ceremonies, and even makes a boast 
of variety in unity as regards them, yet that, as opportunity 
offers, she will, in every particular of language, calendar, mar- 
riage, order, and doctrine, oblige these partially united churches 
to conform to the Latin rites. 

“ Among the Armenians, the Holy Sacrifice of the mass, 
which the Catholic church offers most freely, is made very rarely 
and even as an exception. And they never perform two masses a 
day in the same church or on the same altar, and baptism is not 
administered to children till the eighth day after their birth, A 
simple priest arrogates to himself the power of confirmation.” 
I. 99. Those who recall the limitations of the Catholic church 
on the degree of contamination of original sin, and the indecent 
haste with which in some ages, if not now, they have proceeded 
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to baptism, will not be at a loss to appreciate the cause of the 
censure of the more orthodox moderation of the Armenians. 
Nor is it more surprising that a Catholic should fee! that there 
must be a want of grace where the communion is so rarely ad- 
ministered. We have ourselves, in a cathedral in Italy, seen 
seven different priests, at seven different altars, performing 
seven different masses, and the total of the audience (spec- 
tators) was not seven persons. 

M. Boré notices as of peculiarly evil tendency in the Arme- 
nian church, the fact that the laity mix themselves in the affairs 
of the church, thus putting the clergy in dependence on them. 
And he therefore quarrels with Armenian Catholic laity 
who retain so much of the same prerogative, and who are too 
eager to take the lead in conducting the plans of proselytism 
from their ancient nation. “If their clergy do not manage to 
free themselves from secular jurisdiction, they will be constantly 
paralyzed in their acts, and will be exposed to interminable in- 
trigues. Brethren of the same religious order often live insu- 
lated in their own houses, or in the families where they exercise 
their ministry. So the priests will go into families to hear the 
confessions of penitents, and as private chapels are multiplied, 
they go there to celebrate the holy mysteries.” L 377. For 
the purpose of noticing his testimony to the simpler forms of 
the Nestorians, we propose citing here another passage : 

“ The Nestorian bishop eats, drinks, sleeps, bunts, and 
walks like other men, and only two or three times a year does 
he take the trouble to sacrifice on the altar the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world. The sight of these 
bishops, who are more numerous than our country curates, ex- 
plains to us a fact of ecclesiastical history, viz., that the coun- 
cils called by the emperors of Constantinople (conctliabules) 
were neither as imposing or as difficult to get up, as we might 
suppose from the number of their members. The Episcopacy 
in the East has never had as much of social distinction as in the 
West. The deacon draws the curtain of the sanctuary to read 
the gospel to the people, while he explains and chants ordi- 
narily in the vulgar language. Confession is abolished among 
them, nevertheless the men and the women are not afraid to 
present themselves pellmel] to the communion, which is given 
them under the form of solid and fermented bread. They all 
drink abundantly out of the cup of wine which is presented to 
them as the precious blood of Christ.—Power is given, and it 
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is even made obligatory on the priests, to marry. In compar- 
ing only under a worldly point of view this portion of their clergy 
with ours, I have a thousand times thought, that the best answer 
to the opposers and enemies of the celibacy of the priest- 
hood, would be to point to them a few traits of the condition of 
a married priesthood in the East. It is very easy for these dis- 
puters to argue speciously against this most praiseworthy rule 
of Catholic discipline ; because they judge of it from the point 
of view of France, and because they are accustomed to see be- 
fore them an order of clergy of a zealous, intelligent, and sober 
life. They imprudently imagine that marriage would be a com- 
plement of these qualities, and that it would add to the sacerdo- 
tal character the merit of a social utility, according to the con- 
ventional language of these economists.” II. 100. 

Every line here on the celibacy of the clergy is directly 
the contrary of what we should expect to find. We should 
neither expect that a candid man would put the moral life of 
an unmarried clergy foremost in his argument, nor that the 
enemy of their celibate life would be found appealing to their 
morality, as a reason why they should marry. After men desert 
the safe and sure guide of Scripture, and trust to their own under- 
standings or to authority, they may look at all the institutions 
of society from such extraordinary points of view, that no one 
can anticipate the absurdities that will be uttered. In all the 
degradation of the Eastern churches, it is impossible to tell 
from what evils the degree in which marriage is tolerated 
among their ecclesiastics has preserved them ; certainly they 
have never fallen so low in point of morals, as did that clergy 
whose shameless conduct demanded the Great Reformation. 
This institution, the marriage of the clergy, and numerous 
others in which the Eastern churches conform to evangelical 
principles, (and of course they are much more numerous than 
presented by M. Boré,) now that the voice of evangelical pro- 
testantism is heard in their midst, will forever effectually bar their 
passing overto acknowledge the authority of the Western church. 

If we were disposed meekly to listen to the complacent 
self-gratulations of such Romish writers as M. Boré, we should 
not find it difficult to present a solution of the cause of their 
present degradation. The commencement of their fall dates, 
according to him, from the day when they forsook the Catholic 
church, and their abasement was a natural judgment upon 
them, for their error in forsaking unity. As one specimen 
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among many, the following is his language respecting the 
Nestorians. 

“ As soon as the unity of the church was broken by the 
heresy of Nestorius, the Pagan powers took advantage of 
these divisions to repair the losses they had suffered under 
the Roman emperors. The persecutions excited against the 
orthodox were provoked by the heretics, who, to conciliate 
the favor of Sapor and Chosroes, gave them to understand 
that the means of resisting the sovereigns of Constantinople, 
would be to destroy the Catholic population, who seemed to be 
allied with them. What did they gain by this treason? 
They made more heavy the yoke of the unbelievers on their 
own heads, and dug the abyss of misfortune in which they are 
now plunged.” “These people are now weary of their errors 
and their insulation, and see that their deliverance is in return- 
ing to the holy and universal church.” II. 77, 320. 

t would be impossible here briefly to answer all the false 
pretensions and assumptions in such accusations. A schismatic 
spirit truly is sinful, yet, owing to the want of true charity in the 
rulers of the church and in the people, schisms will come: but 
it is not for the strongest party to exclaim as a consequence, 
“ we only are the true church.” We believe indeed that the 
Eastern churches have been visited with judgments for their 
sins ; and the Greeks and Armenians, as they contemplate the 
history of Mohammedan rule over them, confess the same ; but 
the judgments of God connected with the Mohammedan con- 
quests fell upon the larger part of them, hundreds of years be- 
fore these same portions were separated from the Western 
church. Yetthe outward unity of the churches was not a pro- 
tection to the Greeks ; rather the brothers in unity of the West- 
ern church betrayed their Eastern brethren, through the jealous- 
ies of their metropolitan bishops. 

The true unity of the church is not to be found in a 
formal acknowledgment of a visible head, but in being united 
to the one Lord in spirit ; and the evils that have weighed down 
so heavily on the Eastern churches, will be found to have had 
their origin, rather in having forsaken this latter unity—which 
made room for every jealousy, intrigue, dissension and perse- 
cution. 

M. Boré enters with much minuteness into the history of the 
Chaldean or Nestorian nation and church. We will not follow 
him in his detailed survey; we give only his conclusions on 
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their national origin, remarking that he had personally surveyed 
the ground, and was in possession at the time of writing of a 
rich selection of books on the subject. His views are :—* First, 
that all the tribes designated by the name of Chaldean, are one 
and the same people, occupying, from the remotest antiquity, 
Babylonia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria, the east and north of 
Syria, and part of the actual Curdistan. Second, that the 
Chaldeans are distinct from the Curds in origin and language, 
that they are of a Shemitic stock, and are not Medo-Persians, as 
many German orientalists have maintained.” He regards the 
Nestorians evidently as of the same race as the Chaldeans of 
revealed and profane history. On minuter points we seek not 
for discussion, nor do we pretend to adopt his views in all their 
definiteness, however worthy of consideration. He arrived at 
the conclusion which most interests the general reader, by means 
of various historical, philological, and geographical compari- 
sons, and without any acquaintance with recent controversies. 

We feel disposed ourselves to present, briefly, some facts 
tending to confirm these conjectures, and support this side of a 
disputed question: for the knowledge of these facts for several 
years past, has hitherto prevented our obtaining a conviction of 
the alleged Jewish origin of the Néstorians. Some of the 
grounds, then, from which it may be inferred that the Nesto- 
rians may, with propriety, be called Chaldeans, are— 

First: The Nestorians still retain, exclusively of all other 
people, the name of Chaldean. While the designation, Syrian, 
is applied to them and used as an ecclesiastical name, and the 
designation of Nestorian is their name of reproach from other 
sects, that of Chaldean is their civil or national name. They 
are also called Nasrani or Nazarenes.* Rev. Mr. Perkins of 


* In addition to the remarks of Dr. Grant in his work on 
the Nestorians, and of Dr. Robinson in his review of the same, 
we would add the following observation on the use of this 
word as a designation of Christians in the East. It is the 
theological word of the Mohammedans to designate all 
Christians. The Koran was written by Mohammed with the 
aid of Jews, who called the Christians Nazarenes. In every 
place in Sale’s Translation of the Koran, where the word 
Christian is found, the word in the original Arabic is Naza- 
renes. Vid. Chap. II. v. 105, 107, 114, 59.,Chap. V. 17, 22, 85. 
And this is in fact the only word used in the Stdean to desig- 
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Oroomiah, in a letter dated November, 1838, remarks, that “the 
Nestorians have often expressed a preference for being called 
Chaldeans ;” and ina letter of later date, April, 1840, he says: 
“The Nestorians say that they call themselves Chaldeans, (they 
almost never do it among themselves,) because their country 
was Ur of the Chaldees, the country of Abraham. There 
seems to be a pride of lineage connected with the appellation, 
which leads them to arrogate it to themselves as an ornament 
for the occasion.”” Yet we think the statements in the letters of 
Mr. Perkins go far to establish the position that it is their na- 
tional name. 

Another striking fact is, that their patriarch retains the same 
title formerly given to the patriarchs of Ctesiphon and Seleucia, 
that is, Patriarch of the Chaldeans. We have seen a letter 
directed to Mar Shimon, the present patriarch, by a Nestorian 
deacon, in which he is addressed by this title. During a long 
period of the early church, all the Christians of Mesopotamia 
were under the see of Antioch. After many years of animosities 
between the Chaldean and Syrian Christians, at last the bishop 
of Seleucia succeeded in entirely breaking off relations with the 
see of Antioch, and was styled the Patriarch of the Chaldeans— 
the separation being consummated in 485, by the heresy of 
Nestorius. This title has been perpetuated among the Nesto- 
rians, as being themselves the people over whom the patriarch 
of the Chaldeans always exercised authority. It is very plain, 
therefore, why the Catholics call their proselytes from this sect, 
Chaldeans ; but it is not the Latin Catholics only who do this. 
The Jacobite Syrians, their neighbors, also designate them as 
Chaldeans. Yet no one has thought of calling the Catholic 





nate Christians, unless when they are called infidels. The 
Persians calling the Nestorians Nazarenes, arises from the fact 
that they were the first Christians with whom the Persians 
became acquainted, while to the Armenians they were obliged 
for distinction to leave their national name. Just in the same 
manner, though more remarkable in a historical point of view, 
the national name of the Greeks of Tocat and Iconium is 
Christian, having remained to them from the days when the 
disciples were called Christians first at Antioch; while the 
Armenians, as having been latest converted, are called Arme- 
nians. Said a Greek to us—‘I am not an Armenian, but a 
Christian.” And an Armenian of that region said the reverse. 
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Syrians by the name of Chaldeans, for the distinction of Catho- 
lic Chaldeans and Catholic Syrians is carefully kept up—while 
all alike, Nestorians, Jacobites, Catholic Chaldeans, and Syrians, 
use the Syriac Scriptures and liturgy. In giving this name to 
their proselytes from among the Nestorians and to the patriarch, 
the Catholics can only have followed ancient usage. Indeed, 
in what age of the church, since the separation from the see of 
Antioch, can it be shown that there has not been a patriarch of 
the Chaldeans, as well as of the Syrians? Only that now we 
have two patriarchs, one of the Catholic Chaldeans, and ano- 
ther of the Nestorian Chaldeans. The language of Simon 
Asseman, in his dissertation in his Bib. Orient., on the Nes- 
torians, is indicative of his weighty opinion. The dissertation 
is entitled, “ De Chald@is seu Assyriis quos mundi plaga in- 
colunt Orientales, et ab heresi quam profitentur Nestorianos 
appellantur.” 

Second. The Nestorians are still living in and about the 
proper country of the Chaldeans. And as among none of the 
other distinct races inhabiting Chaldea can we find their de- 
scendants, why may we not search for them among the Nesto- 
rians? The appellation Chaldea has, at different periods, been 
in use as the general name of the whole country, from the 
Persian Gulf to the Taurus. Even to this day, at one extreme, 
we find, near the Persian Gulf, the Nabatai, or Sabian Chris- 
tians of St. John the Baptist, speaking a Chaldean dialect— 
while Jacobite Syrian Christians, speaking also an Aramean 
tongue, occupy other portions of the ancient Babylonian mon- 
archy. Regarding the people of Cilicia and Lycia as having 
been included among the Chaldeans, we have the present 
Nestorians occupying a position near the geographical centre of 
this empire, at the time when they were all united as one great 
people. The 30,000 souls who have passed beyond the Gordian 
or Curdistan mountains, to the plains of Oroomiah, are not in the 
original position of their race. Yet still many are to be found 
in the vicinity of Mosul; and, till within a few generations, 
they were found in large numbers in Mesopotamia ; and, till 
the times of the Mohammedan conquests, the majority even 
were found on the banks of the Tigris, from whence they have 
been driven to the mountain fastnesses, or absorbed in the va- 
rious races around them. Now, if the Nestorians have other 
claims to being considered Chaldeans, as it may be argued they 
have, and they have, indeed, an @ priori claim, until there is 
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proof to the contrary, why may not the fact that they are called 
Chaldeans, and are in the Chaldean territory, suggest the sup- 
position, that they are, indeed, the representatives of the an- 
cient Chaldeans ? 

Third. The language, also, of the Nestorians, has claims 
to being regarded as Chaldean. The language which they still 
speak, is a dialect of the language spoken by Chaldeans under 
the Babylonish and Assyrian monarchies. It is a corrupt con- 
tinuation of the Casidim, of the language of Abraham, of the 
wise men of Babylon, of the language of the Tarquins, and the 
language of our Chaldean grammars. This branch of the She- 
mitic languages has had a most eventful history ; and were the 
materials extant, many dialects of the Aramean language would 
be discovered to have existed during its various phases. Bar 
Hebreus says, that in his day the Aramean was divided into 
three dialects, the Syrian, the Chaldean, and Nabatai. It being 
clear that the Nestorians speak Aramean, and the language of 
Bar Hebreus permitting us to look for more than one modern 
dialect of it, the question on which a division of opinion might 
arise, would be, whether the language of the Nestorians more 
nearly approaches the Chaldee or the Syriac. The differences 
were never very great; and it has been freely assumed, that 
the present Nestorian dialect is a Syrian dialect; but, for the 
purpose of making out their Chaldean origin, it would be im- 
portant to show that their present language prefers Chaldee 
affinities. Even, however, if it should, after farther investiga- 
tion, appear that their language has an intimate relation to the 
Syriac of books, it would not decide that their language was 
not related to the original Chaldee, from which came both the 
East and West Aramean or Syriac. The Greeks gave the name 
of Syriac to the latter language, because Syria was the country 
in which the Aramean was most cultivated, and was the centre 
of the intellectual movement of the Chaldean mind. 

We do not claim more than the most superficial knowledge 
of these languages; but having investigated the subject some- 
what, we would, for the sake of drawing out the opinion of those 
who have the opportunity for deeper research, suggest the inqui- 

, whether there are not grounds for maintaining that, however 
slight may have been the difference between the Syriac and 
Chaldee, the language of the Nestorians, notwithstanding all the 
changes the modern dialects have undergone, assimilates with 
the latter? And the differences which actually do exist be- 
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tween the dialects spoken by the yows ney thousand Syrians 
near Mardin and the Nestorians of Curdistan, are they not, in 
many respects, those indicated by the grammars of the classical 
dialects of each? This difference then, as now, aside from the 
preference for certain roots and substantives, was chiefly in the 
pronunciation of the vowels and consonants. At the present 
day, the letters which the Syrian aspirates, the Chaldean pro- 
nounces hard; the ph and dh and th of the Syriac, becoming 
the p and d and ¢ of the Chaldee. The Chaldean also pronoun- 
ces the vowel letters Pethocho and Zekofo of the Syrian, with the 
sound Petoho and Zekopo. Thus, while a Syrian, for God, says 
alaha, the Chaldean says aloho ; while the Syrian says taora 
for ox, the Chaldean says tora. They incline also to the same 
alteration of the sibilant and dental letters in some words, as in 
ancient times. In illustration of this difference of pronunciation, 
we give here the manner in which the first, second, and third 
verses of Matt. v. were read to us by a Nestorian deacon and a 
Syrian bishop. The first reading is the Nestorian. 

Kad khaza déin isho ’] hinshi islik ’] tra a kad itiu karéu 
*| wateh telmidao: Weptah pimi 0 malip hewa ’] hoon a 
amer : Towehiin ’] miskini be ribh didilhun hii melkata desh- 


méya. 
This second reading is by a Syrian bishop :— 


Kadh hezo den yeshuo el hunshi islik eltaro o kadh yitia 
karéd ’] woteh telmidhao. Wefthah fami o malef hevo ’] hin 
womar. Tubéhin ’] miskini bi ruh didilhin hi melkatha 
deshmayo. 

This difference of pronunciation that has come over each 
modern dialect is so great, that a Syrian cannot converse intel- 
ligibly with a Chaldean: an experiment which we have seen 
tried. The opinion of Messrs. Smith and Dwight in their Re- 
searches (II. p. 212), that the language of the Nestorians was 
the same as that of the Syrians, was expressed before any in- 
vestigation had been made into the character of either dialect, 
and needs some qualification. Where, however, Chaldeans and 
Syrians have intimate relations with each other, as at Mosul, 
the difference is not so apparent, the people of different villages 
Fe dialects, now inclining to one and then to another of 

ose two forms of the Aramean. We have been informed, 
however, of several instances where the Nabathai or Sabeans 
have conversed freely with Nestorians; and on one occasion 
the Sabean said to the Chaldean or Nestorian, “ You speak our 
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dialect like a nightingale.’ Mr. Kassam, a Chaldean, and 
English consul at Mosul, calls the dialect of the Nestorians a 
Syro-Chaldean.* We suppose that we shal] not arrive at a 
correct conclusion of the question, whether the language of the 
Nestorians has most affinity with the Chaldee or Syriac, by 
comparing their spoken language with the remains of Chaldee 
literature: the book of Daniel, for instance, and the ancient 
Syriac version of the same together. For, of course, in translat- 
ing the Bible from the Hebrew into their spoken language, 
whenever at a loss for words, we should choose them from a 
book more or less familiar to them, viz., the Syriac version, 
which is their ecclesiastical and classic language, and which 
they adopted when they became Christians; while the Chaldee 
of our Scriptures, to whatever extent it may be regarded as 
pure, was still but the language of a particular epoch and a 
local form. 

Certainly those who suppose that the Nestorians are descend- 
ed from the ten tribes, cannot be disposed to deny that their 
language is Chaldean, seeing that the Chaldean is notoriously 
the language which the Jews learned in their captivity. Yet 
at this day, the Jews of that region, as if to show the difference 
between their origin and that of the Chaldeans, speak the lan- 
guage as they do that of every nation under heaven where they 
are found, with a peculiar accent: and in those countries with 
such other differences, that the utmost that can be said of them 
is, that the Jews and Nestorians contrive to understand one 
another. But in 1839, Mr. Kassam remarked to us, that he 
could not understand the Chaldean Jews around Mosul, even 
when they were using words with which he was acquainted 
Although, as has been seen, we have proposed to give the name 
of modern Chaldee, rather than of modern Syriac, to the dia- 
lect spoken by the Nestorians, still we would not that our. 
main conclusion should be unnecessarily rejected from a strife 
about words. Even if we abandon the distinction of two inde- 
pendent dialects being spoken at the present day, it will be 
sufficient for the substantiation of the argument as to their 
Chaldean origin, that they speak a Janguage derived from the 
Aramean or Chaldee. 

Fourth. We cannot forbear suggesting that their physiog- 
nomy is such as to justify the supposition that the Nestorians 





* Ainsworth’s Travels in Asia Minor, Vol. II. 264 
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are Chaldeans. The Chaldeans have a near affinity of race 
with the Jews. When Abraham emigrated to Canaan, he car- 
ried with him the language of his brother Nahor, and from that 
time an intimacy was kept up for hundreds of years between 
their descendants. After a thousand years, the descendants of 
Abraham as Hebrews are again brought in close contact with 
the same people from whose race they were descended, the 
Chaldeans. The physiognomy of both was originally the same. 
In the Chaldeans of the present day, the Shemitic type has re- 
mained so marked, that several persons much conversant with 
men of different races, have thought they resembled Jews. And 
we ourselves having had several weeks intercourse with twenty 
or more of the mountain Nestorians, were struck at first sight 
with what may be called their Jewish physiognomy. Now, 
unless we must necessarily regard them as of unmixed Jewish 
descent, this may be very satisfactorily accounted for, Py refer- 
ring, in the first place, to’this original relationship of the Hebrews 
and the Chaldeans ; and in the second place, from the assimila- 
tion of the features of the Jews in many respects to the features 
of those in whose country they have been dwelling ; and thirdly, 
from the fact that the myriads of Jews of whom Josephus speaks, 
have intermarried many of them with the original Chaldeans 
and Syriansof the country. For the physiognomy of the Jacob- 
ite Syrians is more Jewish than that of any other people, unless 
we except the Chaldeans. The descendants of the large num- 
ber of Jews who became Christians, would, after the amalgama- 
tion, more resemble Jews than would the descendants of those 
who, becoming Mussulmans, intermarried with Arabs and Per- 
sians. For, in the former case, they would have reunited with 
those who were of the same original stock. In admitting this 
resemblance of physiognomy between Jews and Chaldeans, that 
which we first asserted as the candid expression of a conviction, 
although we knew not how to account for it, we now can make 
use of as a means of ascertaining their origin. M. Boré, in main- 
taining their Chaldean origin, finds the same resemblance. His 
language is, “ The Chaldean physiognomy is of the same type 
with the Jewish.” II. 210. 

Now, when we find a people in the original country of the 
Chaldeans speaking the language of the Chaldeans, and called 
often by themselves, and generally by others, Chaldeans, with 
a physiognomy that allows them to be Chaldeans, it is fair to 
suppose, if other facts harmonize, that they are bona fide Chal- 
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deans. On the general question, in addition to the opinion of 
M Boré, it may be well to quote the opinion of Dr. Ainsworth, a 
distinguished English traveller, who has lately explored the 
country under the direction of the Royal Geographical Society. 
* As far as my own information goes, and as far as Mr. Rassam, 
who is a native of the country, could ever trace the remote tra- 
ditions of the country, the Nestorians consider themselves as 
Chaldeans, and as descendants of the ancient Chaldeans of As- 
syria, Mesopotamia, and Babylonia, driven by the persecutions 
of Mohammedanism to their present mountain fastnesses.”* If 
the theory be adopted that they are the ten tribes, we are called 
upon to annihilate the relics of a far mightier nation, still found 
in the country of their fathers. For, if we conclude all the Nes- 
torians to be Jews, and nothing else but Christian Jews, (and 
unless they have been preserved pure, the argument for their 
identity with the ten tribes has no peculiar force,) then where 
shall we hope to find any distinct remains of this ancient and 
great people, the Chaldeans? If we estimate the Nestorians 
at a hundred thousand, and allow them to be regarded as the 
representatives of the Chaldeans, we still may find a population 
large enough to gratify our Christian enthusiasm for the Jews, 
and to solace our hopes of finding the lost tribes, in the fact that 
there are more than three times one hundred thousand Jews, still 
to be found adhering to their ancient traditions, either on the 
spot of their exile, or in other parts of Central Asia. And it is 
not the first time that some of these same Jews have been thought 
to be remnants of the tribes of the Captivity. Moreover, the 
conclusion urged by Dr. Grant, in his interesting work on the 
Nestorians, and with such elaborate detail, would prove too 
much for the prejudices of our early faith. Great events, even 
the conversion of other nations not yet brought, or not then 
brought into the kingdom, depend on the conversion of the Jews. 
The lost tribes whom we have sought, have been Jews, and not 
Christians. But, if the ten tribes were the myriads that they 
are supposed to have been at the time of their conversion to the 
church, being then more numerous there than in any other part 
of the world, the fulfilment of those prophecies should long 
since have been accomplished. Of all the arguments that may 
be adduced in favor of the Jewish origin of the Nestorians, is 


* Ai.sworth’s Travels and Researches in Asia Minor and 
Mesopotamia. London, 1842. Vol. Il. 256. 
SECOND SERIES, VOL. Xl. NO. 1. 4 
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there one, unless a limited exception be made of the argument 
from their striking traditions, which may not also with hope and 
plausibility be urged in favor of their Chaldean origin? While 
at the same time their Chaldean name, country, and language, 
(whether called Syriac or Chaldee,) is an a priori claim to their 
being the representatives of the Chaldeans. We have not 
wished, however, to be drawn into an examination of the argu- 
ments for their Jewish origin : it is only incidentally that we have 
done so. We aimed simply to give some of the positive evi- 
dences of a different view of a disputed question. 

Let us again follow M. Boré in his melancholy lucubrations. 
The brief specimens we shall give of his general language in 
reference to Protestants, are not, we believe, to be regarded as 
tokens of a peculiarly narrow spirit, or of an illiterate mind, but 
of the feelings of many eminent Romanists. M. Boré pretends 
not to be a member of any ecclesiastical order, (although we 
have high authority for believing that he is under monastic 
vows,) and assumes the position of a tolerant Catholic; and 
has had the best opportunities of having his prejudices softened 
down. But the intolerance and severe language which he man- 
ifests, are inwrought in the system which he espouses. If, for a 
moment, he adopts the generous language of liberality, he is 
soon borne away from it: he is never constrained by his better 
genius to make concessions of benevolence, sincerity, or other 
honorable traits to a Protestant, but the antithesis of his sentence 
buries his praise with a fearful load of opprobrium. 

“ Let us never forget that without our religion, which alone 
honors the most holy virgin, the mother of Christ, woman would 
never have acquired the influence she possesses. If there is any 
one thing which exhibits the weak side of Protestantism, and 
its powerlessness to effect in Christian society any radical 
change, it is in regard to the emancipation of woman, and her 
re-establishment in the dignity which she owes to Catholicism. 
The American ministers might remain centuries in this country, 
and gain all the men over to their doctrine; yet they would not 
have accomplished more than half of their task, for they will 
never be able to extend their influence over woman, nor pene- 
trate into the sanctuary of a family. A father will take good 
care that his daughter shall not enter into a chamber, which the 
presence of a bible cannot, in his eyes, transform into a church. 
The only expedient would perhaps be to confide the female part 
of the flock to the wives of these gentlemen.” II. 283. Is it 
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in irony that our friend writes here? One of the very evils that 
we should have thought he would deplore, would be, that the 
“minister,” being married, can have so much more influence 
over woman than an unmarried monk. In what, whether in 
Christian or in Heathen lands, has the influence of Protestant 
institutions been as signal as in elevating the condition of 
woman? Wherever M. Boré moves, Protestantism is present 
to his startled imagination. In those fields where he had ex- 
pected to find only the sectaries of the Eastern churches, he 
finds enlightened men of the Western world, and he seems filled 
with a spirit of extermination. “ We Franks,” he exclaims, 
“ we Franks, American Missionary Sirs, who have caused your 
missions at Constantinople, Smyrna and Beyroot, and every- 
where else, to make shipwreck, produce great fear in your 
minds.” If. 360. After this imprudent boast of the cause of 
the troubles that our missionaries have experienced in various 
places, he admits that these same missionaries are not such con- 
temptible enemies. 

“ Tf the Propaganda of the Americans is not annihilated by a 
more devoted mission, and founded on the truth, we shall soon 
have to renounce all hope of doing any good in the country. 
The system of the Americans has rendered the position of a 
European who wishes to counteract their disagreeable proselyt- 
ism very difficult.” Il. 332. “My good Chaldean priest, who 
lives with me, writes every little while to Nestorians and Cath- 
olic Chaldeans to keep up friendly relations with them, and to 
overthrow the influence of American propagandism, which in 
vain is making its redoubled efforts.” 

“‘ There is no comparison between these heretical communi- 
nities and Protestant communities. Protestantism, as the most 
able controversialists have proved, cannot have any divine wor- 
ship, and is from necessity continually passing into Deism. 
Their pastors limit all their functions to go and preach a lecture 
once a week, and give explanations of the spiritual and literal 
sense that every one is free to accept or reject. There is no 
priesthood in this: it becomes just the office of a reader, more 
convenient and more profitable to fill than that of mayor. 
Protestantism is naturally incompatible with the mind of the 
Orientals. It will perish in the cold and misty climates where 
it was born, and where, for a while, it still swallows up the faith 
and charity of men.” II. 418. “ Protestantism, implying in itself 
negation, cannot be of long duration, but soon exhausts itself 
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a state that the Protestant church now offers to our eyes, de- 
generated as it is to a state bordering on Socinianism.” 1. 33. 

“In the second place, a thing which we can never pardon in 
the missionaries, is their complete ignorance of the first doctrines 
of the Christian religion, which they pretend to preach to the 
Orientals. How can they expect to be favorably received by 
these men, of whose ignorance they complain, when these same 
men hear them deny the divinity of our Lord, the hierarchical 
establishment of the primitive church, and when they see them 
stupified with the fact, that they still practise the baptism of 
infants, whereas the use of this ordinance, according to the 
Americans, signifies a superstitious belief in original sin?” 
II. 52. 

“ Although I am but a layman, I can do some service to the 
church here. There are some things that can be done most 
easily without the priestly character. Therefore I will say that 
the battle of three weeks which I had with the Americans, 
leagued with the Nestorians, would not have terminated so 
happily, if it had been sustained by a missionary, who is obliged 
to be somewhat reserved. I, on the contrary, with a sort of 
military costume, drove about on horseback like a dragoon, with 
my sword at my side, saying that I was come on the part of the 
Persian government, as indeed I could, seeing that I had a fir- 
man for a school at Tébreez. All doors were opened to me; 
the greatest personages were afraid of displeasing me; generals 
and chiefs of the army courted me; and the poor Nestorians, 
who saw themselves attacked by me in the heart of their church, 
could not therefore resort to the Mussulmans for defence. I 
appeared as a man of the world to Mussulmans, and, under- 
handed, I made use, I assure you, of theological arguments, 
which are now circulating in the country, and will compel the 
Protestants to new apostolical labors. They have fost all 
which they thought they had gained in Turkey during the last 
five years. We think that we ought to give to the mother of 
God the honor of the confusion thrown upon those who deny 
her divine maternity.” Il. 334, 366. 

We will not burden our pages with comments on the false or 
superficial statements in these extracts, nor direct attention to 
their impudent or blasphemous tone; we have quoted them, 
that it may be seen what ideas intelligent Catholics dare to pro- 
pagate about Protestant belief, and with what unendurable 
means they presume to think of checking Protestant operations. 
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We might have quoted more of a similar character, where, in a 
pretendedly cool, historical survey, he charges Protestants with 
being “ foremost in persecutions,” “moved by temporal 
motives,” opposing the church from “the pride of disobedi- 
ence,” and that they as a sect are now “dying amid doubt and 
Pantheism.” But, lest some should suppose that the above 
specimens of prejudice and bigotry are more than commonly 
extravagant and bigoted, or are tokens merely of the feelings of 
an isolated individual, rather than of those of millions in a large 
body, we will subjoin here a few sentences from other writers ; 
from the Correspondance de |’Orient de MM. Michaut et Pou- 
joulat, in seven volumes. It will be seen that in their persecut- 
ing tendencies, they at least equal the language of M. Boré. 
They write from Beyroot. 

“A point difficult to manage arises here. It is clear that 
very grave inconveniences arise from all these attempts at con- 
version. Now, would it not be desirable that the Mussulman 
government should forbid the missionaries to continue the work 
of proselytism, which they have begun? And as it would not 
be reasonable to demand of the Mussulman law, privileges for 
such or such a church, the Lazarists should no longer at- 
tempt to bring the Greeks, Syrians, or Armenians to their 
faith, but limit their exertions to keeping faith alive in the hearts 
of Christians of the Latin church. If such an order should to- 
day come to our clergy of Damascus or Antura, it seems to us 
that it could not occasion the same complaints that it might 
have done formerly, and for two reasons: first, because the 
missions of the Lazarists have not the same importance, or the 
same extent, as the missions of the Jesuits formerly : and second, 
because the friends of Catholicism would find an advantage 
in it, which to them must be sacred, viz. that of hindering the 
American and English Bible-men from blowing the wind of 
Protestantism in Lebanon or Palestine. Would not a Lazarist 
have as much joy in hindering a Catholic from becoming Pro- 
testant, as in gaining to the Catholic faith the soul of a schis- 
matic %” 

We can hardly give these gentlemen the credit of their appa- 
rent good faith in this proposition; as if they were willing that 
Jesuit missionaries should be excluded from Syria alike with 
Protestants. The fact is, the Catholics have already 150,000 
followers in Syria, and a large number of the native priest's have 
been educated at Rome. By the proposed edict, Jesuits would 
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have the right of raising up native preachers for all kinds of 
Syrians from among these Catholics, and thus have real pos- 
session of the field; while the Protestants, forbidden to have 
intercourse with any sect, would be driven from the field. This 
hint has been followed up by action on the part of the Jesuits 
in Syria, and if we have any missionaries there still, it is not 
because the Jesuits have not urged the Turkish government, 
both in Syria and at Constantinople, to expel the Americans. 
But God has hitherto allowed all their plans to be frustrated. 

The animosity and aspersions with which Protestant missions 
are treated by Romanists, is not exceeded by the Greeks, but 
expressed in more rude, unpolished style. We cannot help 
quoting a few Greek opinions for the purpose of showing 
through what a tide of calumny and prejudice gospel truth wil! 
have to be forced, before it can directly reach the mind and 
hearts of the men of the East. One Papadopolos, in « volume 
printed at Athens in 1841, writes thus: 

“The heresies of the Lutherans are seven: first, they are 
opposed to images; second, they make war on prayer, the 
church, and the saints ; third, they honor not the Holy Virgin ; 
Sourth, they falsify the Scriptures; fifth, they m that Christ 
was not crucified, but that it was only an optical illusion; sézth, 
they do not worship the Cross; seventh, they deny transub- 
stantiation. They have lost all feeling, since they follow the 
words of the devil, and listen to Sadducees and Nestorians, Vol- 
taire and Luther. They have their inheritance with their 
father, the devil.”” Says Baisios, a bishop, in a volume he 
published at Constantinople, in 1839: “The Satanic deeds of 
the Lutherans, who are of no sect at all, having become mani- 
fest, the plans of these infidels have been brought to nought, 
and they have been expelled from the nation.” The late 
patriarch of Constantinople, Gregory VI., in a letter of fulmi- 
nations against Protestants, says: “ Let these heterodox apos- 
tles consider how they would have treated us, if we had acted 
in their country as they have acted in ours, against the religion 
of their ancestors. Let them remember, besides, that the peo- 
ple of all nations decree the penalty of death against those who 
dare to contaminate the religion of a people. Let them give 
us the same rights and privileges as to other people.” 

We might multiply such quotations from other printed docu- 
ments, but we have quoted enough to show how little the en- 
lightened Catholic differs from the clergy of a church that is 
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still fixed in the ideas of the dark ages, and would, by this con- 
fession of the patriarch himself, put missionaries to death, if they 
had the power. If such things ,are exposed in print by either 
party, what a deeper tinge of hatred must be found in their 
private conversations! We need not wonder at the slow pro- 
gress which evangelical truths make in the East, when such is 
the character of the opposition, the falsehoods, and the preju- 
dices with which the missionary has to contend. None but the 
enlightened suppose that there is any difference between the 
followers of Luther and Voltaire. This is the work of Roman- 
ist slanderers, for they find more work io do at present in the 
East in withstanding Protestant efforts, than in building up 
Popery itself. Their zeal and ardor for missionary enterprise, 
after a sleep of more than a hundred years, has within the last 
twenty years greatly increased ; and it is important to keep in 
view that, by the admissions of Catholics themselves, they have 
been excited to this degree of zeal by the labors of Protestants. 
Full proof of this is found in these volumes. M. Boré, in his 
letter to the Society at Lyons, and to his private friends, makes 
continual use of this stimulant of rivalry. While in one breath 
he tries to prove that our labors are without fruit, in the next he 
will say, “Send on hélp soon, or these countries are forever 
lost.” 

“What I know and see of the Bible Society, and of the 
American Society, convinces me of the wonderful suitableness 
of your holy association, which fights Protestantism with its own 
weapons. Shall the zeal and the charity of Catholics be over- 
come by the half-faith of the Reformed churches? The Pro- 
pagation Society seems to be so much the more necessary, as 
Rome seems to be in straits for money. At least she no longer 
sends the annuities which she used to do.” If. 323. 

“Let us thank God that the American missionaries have 
drawn so many souls half way along the road to truth, for we 
shall be able the sooner to Jead them to the goal. We shall 
L. grateful for being allowed to enter by all the doors that 
they have opened with so much difficulty. And above all, we 
have a kind of good will towards them, for having so sharpened 
the zeal and the charity of Catholics by the example of their 
vast Propaganda, which idea they first obtained from us.” IL. 285. 

“ Zeal for propagating the faith has manifested itself under 
all forms in the Catholic church, but that form which 1s best 
adapted to our epoch, is doubtless that of the Society of Lyons; 
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because, besides its other innumerable advantages, it unites that 

of directly destroying the efforts of the sects which, with means 
reater in a pecuniary point of view, still obtain no results.” 
. 88. 

The above extracts clearly demonstrate that modern Catholic 
zeal has been greatly stimulated by the “ fruitless” missions of 
the Protestants, and that they have been forced, in imitation of 
Protestants, to establish, in a measure independent of Rome, vol- 
untary associations like those of Lyons and Vienna, as the surest 
means of obtaining a militia and other means suited to their 
purpose. M. Boré opens to us a long chapter of Romish 
schemes, for “ seizing” (this is his own word) on the various 
Oriental churches, and proselyting them to the Pope; and to 
accomplish this object, the funds administered by the Lyons 
Society, and put at the disposal of monks and bishops, are his 
great reliance. 

The two measures which, in his view, seem likely to be most 
effective in procuring the subjection of the Oriental churches, 
are: first, Catholic missions conducted on a more enlightened 
and liberal foundation than in past years; and second, the sort 
of protectorate that France claims to exercise over all Catholic 
subjects of the Ottomans. . 

M. Boré, as well as many of his countrymen, feels that the 
ancient system of missionary operations was carried on by men 
of too limited education, and of too contracted views. The 
constitutions of some of the ancient monastic orders restricted 
the monkish missionary, by his vows, from taking a sufficiently 
wide scope ; and other great bodies have lost either their wealth 
or their zeal, and it is difficult to replenish such carcases with 
either. More important still is the fact, that by far the larger 
number of men attached to the missionary orders of monks have 
not the degree of science and education necessary to combat 
with the errors of the age. Protestants have begun to flood the 
world with their missionaries, who are generally well educated 
men. Formerly, when the Romish missionaries had the whole 
field to denied, the most ignorant agent could make any 
honest or dishonest representations of the Catholic faith, and 


- there was no one at hand, as now, to dispute or contradict him. 


They were able also to avail themselves of Catholic kings of 
Europe, who sometimes substituted force for arguments. But, 
in this respect, the Catholics in theological warfare are now but 
as one third against the other two thirds of Europe; the Greek 
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church and the Protestant church standing prominent as coun- 
terbalancing powers to the Romish church. She is reduced, 
therefore, to the necessity of defending her doctrines, not by 
bold assertion and authority merely, but by the claims of the 
learning, science and civilization to be obtained through her 
means; and, whether well grounded or otherwise, the social and 
civil, as well as religious privileges that her followers enjoy. 
This new phase of Romanism is clearly seen in the remodel- 
led character of its missions in the East. Where formerly a 
convent would have been established, is now to be found a col- 
lege. Where formerly a small school was established in a 
convent for a few boys destined to enter the priesthood, there 
are now to be found schools for the mass of the people, both 
male and female. Where were formerly printed but “ Hours 
of Devotion” and the like, at their presses, if they had any, 
there are now printed popular school books and magazines of 
useful knowledge. Where the church formerly sent monks, 
with vows of mendicants upon them, it now sends monks belong- 
ing to orders established for the sole purpose of propagating the 
Catholic faith. If we examine the institutions and rules of the 
congregations, both male and female, which have been formed 
within the last hundred years—if we look at the peculiar duties 
which they have assigned themselves, we shall see that they 
are conceived in the spirit of a much more extensive and liberal 
philanthropy than former ones, and that the end is not simply 
the good works of a self-righteousness, or supererogatory penl- 
tence. The vows of the members of these orders are often of 
the simplest kind; or persons may enter them without taking 
any vows, and without entering the ecclesiastical order. And 
that order which takes a supervision of the whole world, the 
Jesuits, aids and protects them all. “ The Jesuits have sought 
to rekindle in the people the flame of love and charity. To 
effect this, they have sought auxiliaries, and points of contact 
with the people, which they have found in this infinite number 
of religious congregations. These they regard as indispensable 
helps to the higher religious orders, and to the secular yh 
The formation of these societies of men and women for definite 
external Christian purposes, and of missionary seminaries of 
education, the modifications of the vows and aims of the monk- 
ish orders, and the voluntary associations of Lyons and Vienna, 





* Henrion. Histoire des Ordres Religieux. Bruxelles, 1838. 
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constitute a new era in the history of the propagation of the 
Catholic faith, and richly deserve the attention of the evangel- 
ical philanthropist. These relaxations of severity, and this in- 
troduction of scientific instruction, may have other results than 
their Jesuitical inventors imagined. They may be wielding 
weapons of might to their own destruction. As illustrating 
this new mode of operation, let us noiice the Lazarists, who 
also have the largest share in Eastern missionary operations. 

The Lazarists are the chief organs of French missionary zeal 
in the East. As is generally understood, they are the succes- 
sors of the Jesuits, having been charged with their Eastern 
missions by Pius Vl. They occupy all the ancient edifices for- 
merly belonging to the Jesuits, and from these facts are often 
popularly called Jesuits. They have existed as an order since 
1626, it having been founded by Vincent de Paul, who accom- 
plished such wonders by his benevolent undertakings. They 
have charge of more of the theological seminaries of France 
than any other order. They received from their founder the 
title of missionary priests, and at first chiefly Jabored in France. 
The French government furnishes them with edifices for their 
seminaries, and a regular allowance for their missions. As 
their especial charge, they have the Chinese and Levant mis- 
sions ; the central station of the latter is Constantinople. The 
bishops of St. Louis and of New Orleans, at least, besides many 
priests among us, belong to this order. At Constantinople, 
Smyrna, and in many other places in the Levant, they have 
‘,merous colleges and schools for both sexes; and these are 
continually multiplying, and increasing in value and efliciency. 
They have become more numerous, especially since Protestants 
have opened so extensively their own schools. Their female 
seminaries, in the large cities, are worthy of notice, as being all 
of them established after Protestant schools, in imitation of 
them, and to counteract them; and yet M. Boré presumptu- 
ously boasts, that a school established by the Lazarists, at Con- 
stantinople, was the first female school opened in the Ottoman 
empire. M. Boré’s own language explains what he under- 
stands by this new phase of Catholicism, and confirms the 
picture we have given of the Lazarists, and of the modification 
which their plans of missionary labor have undergone. 

“ The Lazarists have perfectly well understood, that, in ac- 
cordance with the exigencies of the age, they must extend and 
multiply their means of action. They have felt the truth that 
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we shall never cease repeating to the clergy, that men led 
astray by the false light of philosophy and ignorance, can never 
be brought back to religion but by means of science. Preach- 
ing alone will not suffice; there must be, besides, a system of 
instruction. It is by elevating youth to the present level of 
science, and proving its harmony with our faith, that we can 
most easily inspire youth with the love of goodness; and form 
men who (from the spirit of proselytism i inspired by the truth) 
will become so many secular apostles.” I. 169. 

“One course alone remains hereafter to the religious orders, 
whose lives are not absorbed by labors of a visible and social 
utility, as those of education, or ‘of expiatory penance as among 
the Trappists ; and this course is that which we call, the great 
road of science. It is by entering upon this that those corpo- 
rations that have ease and leisure to cultivate its various 
branches, like the ancient Benedictines, will find favor with the 
age. Let them all put themselves upon the same ground, and 
we will assure them a victory over all their competitors.”’— 
I. 39. 

“ Let some of these voluntary enlighteners come, with posi- 
tive knowledge of the arts, medicine and other sciences, and 
supply the incomplete knowledge of the missionary. The 
world would then gaze with admiration upon a new and inti- 
mate alliance between the clergy and the representatives of the 
other classes of society.”’ 

“Tam told that the Carmelites have been chosen by the 
Propaganda to labor in Persia. Ido not doubt that they have 
all the zeal, piety and faith necessary to make them apostles. 
But these are not sufficient titles, unless they are French. ( 
Missionaries who come here only to evangelize Christia 
will not probably be protected by the Persians, unless they pro- 
pose to perform some work directly useful and necessary. They 
must come out here as the missionaries of the last century went 
to China, with science and the light of arts and mechanics. The 
Mussulmans of Persia know, that if France is not at the head of 
all the other nations of Europe in knowledge, at least she is 
the most disinterested in her services.” II. 305. 

“ We think that the missionaries ought to bring to Isfahan, 
with the treasures of religion, other treasures of science and 
civilization, and strengthen themselves by establishing a uni- 
versity, open without distinction to all classes, Mussulman 
and Christian. The former will thus learn to esteem our reli- 
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gion. and to appreciate the nation and country of its masters.” 
I, 383. 


In accordance with these views, many of their common 
schools are transformed into colleges, under the direction of 
men educated at the colleges of Paris. Mathematics, physics, 
astronomy, and other branches of philosophy are taught, aided 
with good philosophical apparatus. But none of these changes 
were introduced until the Americans had first set them the ex- 
ample by similar colleges of theirown. At Tébreez, M. Boré 
attempted to operate on this plan, and, till he showed too much 
disposition to exalt the proselyting part of his system, he had 
considerable success. The thought with which the last two of 
our extracts conclude, introduces us to the second lever by which 
it is proposed by Frenchmen, in addition to their colleges, to 
effect the triumph of Popery—and that lever is the Protectorate 
of Catholics by France. The French claim that, by ancient 
capitulations with Turkey, the right has been reserved to that 
power alone, to protect missionaries of whatever Catholic na- 
tion, that none of their establishments are in any wise to be 
interfered with by the Turkish government; and besides that, 
they have a certain protection by the same capitulations, for 
the religious rights of all Catholic subjects of the Porte. A 

ortion of these privileges, at least, has been secured to the 
French, and in an age when the motives of their zeal were 
more religious than political. They are now insisted on and 
made use of by the French, more for the sake of securing an 
increased weight of political influence in a weak empire, and 
from pride, than from religious ardor. In the numerous places 
in M. Boré’s work, where he appeals to France, as called to the 
great work of establishing and extending Popery in the East, 
it is very difficult to decide which is the strongest feeling, that 
of the Frenchman or the Romanist,—whether he wishes to have 
France aid Catholicism chiefly for the sake of bringing a larger 
number of souls to acknowledge the vicegerent at bent, or 
because that thereby the honor and glory of France, the “ first 
among the nations of the earth,” will be greatly extended. 

“If our faith weighs but little in the balance of those who 
reign over us, at least in view of our national interests and 
honor, they never neglect to use those means which have given 
us our title of ‘most Christian ;’ and which will give us the 
alliance and love of the Oriental churches. These churches 
all have their eyes turned towards us, and they are proud to 
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hoist the French flag over their churches. It is remarkable, 
that France, which declares itself so openly atheist in cther 
places, here assumes an orthodox character.” I. 83. 

“* To understand the spiritual action of France, we must re- 
member that we are the avowed protectors of Catholicism ; it is 
under our banner that the orthodox communities find protection. 
The government and representatives of France in these coun- 
tries may be irreligious, and enemies of the faith, without the 
entire nation being responsible. The association for the pro- 
pagation of the faith has its most active centre in France. The 
only apostles of the faith that are seen are our missionaries, 
stationed at all points, and laboring disinterestedly for the reli- 
gious and intellectual regeneration of the Levant.” I. 166. 

“The only means of preventing freedom of worship from 
being taken away from the Catholics of Persia, is to establish 
here an ambassador of that power which protects Catholicism 
in the East. Let not France neglect that power which she 
anciently obtained, and which elevates her far above all Chris- 
tian sovereignties,—that of covering with her flag those 
churches which are daughters of the Catholic church. If 
France understood all the advantages, even temporal, which 
result from this sacred right, she would be as eager to extend 
it, as jealous to preserve it.” II. 290. 

“The day when France shall be unanimously Catholic, she 
will have the empire of the world. It is not in the hope of a 
political supremacy that is transitory and contemptible, that we 
utter this thought, but because our nation alone, of all the 
nations of the world, presents the distinctive character of an in- 
timate unity, homogeneous and invincible, which she owes to 
having preserved her Catholic unity.” IL. 291. 

But enough examples of this religious politician’s glorifications 
in behalf of France. We see from them, and other preceding ex- 
tracts, what an important sphere she moves in, as a propagator 
of the Catholic faith, and how far the zeal of the government 
is political or religious. It is only by being Catholic that 
France can extend her influence. It must not be France mov- 
ing as a nation with civil prerogatives—but as Catholic France 
and as a Catholic nation. No other nation must be permitted 
to join her in this holy enterprise, unless as a subordinate co- 
operator, or the glory of France would be tarnished, and the 
political gain and glory would be divided. She consequently 
rejoices in the missionary coldness even of Austria, and that 
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Prince Metternich has almost formally resigned any protecto- 
rate of the Eastern Christians. The most remarkable occasion 
ou which France manifested her disposition to interfere in the 
politico-religious affairs of the Oriental Christians, was after the 
exile by the Sultan of the Armeno-Catholics from Constanti- 
nople. These Armenian Catholics are strongly bound to the 
French, because for a century they have seen in them their only 
efficient protectors. For it is a matter of public history, that 
when these exiles were, a few years back, restored to Constan- 
tinople, it was by means of the intervention of the French am- 
bassador. In Syria, her claims are most extravagant, as though 
because a few ten thousands of the population are Catholic, 
France has the right of a protective sovereignty over the whole 
kingdom. In Mount Lebanon, they would fain have the whole 
population under a Catholic prince, and consequently cannot 
endure the plan of Prince Metternich, by which a prince is 
secured to the Druses alike with the Maronites. We know 
for certain that all their consuls throughout Turkey have espe- 
cial instructions to exert themselves earnestly for the propaga- 
tion of the Catholic faith. In 1842, the French consul at Bag- 
dad, on the feast day of the patron saint of Lonis Philippe, sum- 
moned the Christians of every rite to celebrate it with him in 
church ; and, to the number of several thousands, they accom- 
panied him in procession. The course that France adopts in 
Turkey, she is disposed to adopt throughout the world. When 
we compare the nearness of time and place, of the humiliations 
in the name of religion and commerce to which France subject- 
ed the rulers of the Sandwich and Society Islands, with thei: 
taking possession of the Marquesas, we are led to suspect that 
the causes for both movements are intrinsically related. The 
Catholic faith and French arms are to be used jointly to pro- 
mote the glory of France. 

There is satisfaction in knowing that this vainglory of France 
is not unresisted, for her pretensions even are many of them illy 
founded. Her protectorate is founded more on custom than 
capitulations. The articles in their treaties with the Porte have 
been enlarged from the date of the first one in 1533 in the time 
of St. Louis; but they are for definite purposes, the protection 
of foreign priests laboring among Catholics, or attached to the 
convents and churches of the holy places, like Jerusalem and. 
Nazareth. Not one of them contains a line giving France any 
interest in the subjects of the Porte who are of the Catholic 
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faith, or any privileges in propagating that faith. In January, 
1843, this was proved in the Chamber of Deputies—and the 
hoisting of the French tri-colored flag over Catholic churches 


in the East, is a matter of tacit, careless consent on the part ot 


the Turks. In fact, whatever privileges are not granted to 
France by treaty, are fast passing ott of her hands. Other 


powers of Europe, intensely interested in the political affairs of 


Turkey, could not quietly look on and see France, for her own 
selfish ends, wielding such usurped influence. Consequently, 
in various disputed questions that have arisen during the last 
few years, where France would have asserted her pre-eminence, 
she has been obliged to succumb. One recent glaring instance 
was at Constantinople, where an association of European mer- 
chants having built a hospital, France claimed it as under her 
special protection, but was obliged to yield to a collective pro- 
tectorate. When the enemies of the ministry with mortification 
said that France had been brought down to the level of the 
other powers of Europe, M. Guizot admitted that it was true 
in some particulars, but that the times are changed, and France 
cannot be left to act alone. 


Some later portions of M. Boré’s history portray the same 


Romish spirit invested with a love of French glory. They are 
valuable not merely as tokens of an individual character, but 
of what we may expect from other French lay missionaries. 
The language of the brothers Abbadie, in obtaining the expul- 
sion of Protestant missionaries from Abyssinia, corresponds with 
that of M. Boré, and that of many others whom our readers 
will recall. For some time after M. Boré’s visit to Oroomiah, 
to flatter the Nestorians with the idea of his having been sent 
to them by the King of France, and to frighten them, with alleg- 
ing that he was sent by the Shah of Persia, (neither of which 
stories was true,) he remained at Tébreez occupied with his 
college ; having spread, according to his exact language, such 
rumors and stories about the missionaries, “as will take them 
many years to eradicate their effects.” He here obtained a 
royal permission to establish schools for scientific education, 
promising to teach twenty youths gratuitously, on condition 
that there should be no interference with the plan of instruction. 
Notwithstanding his often declared purpose of remaining here 
till new teachers should come from France, he was too much 
of a knight-errant to remain patient and disengaged from ad- 
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ventures. He must go and tilt his lance in some other region. 
So, “sanctifying his journey with the presence of M. Scafi,” a 
Lazarist monk of Constantinople, he went to Teheran. He was 
mistaken sometimes for a French ambassador, although he as- 
sumed more modestly the title of a Colonel: but he says, “I 
put a good face upon the matter, and took a solemn mien; my 
sword, pistols and sabre never left me, and all my suite were 
respectably armed. I played a réle which disguised well my 
ulterior intentions. And thus shall I continue to make the Per- 
sians respect me.” He flatters himself on the arrival of the 
French ambassador at Teheran, that so many years having 
elapsed since France had any representative there, hence- 
forth she is destined to have a predominating influence. The 
ambassador, Count de Sercey, indeed, obtains a most pompous, 
but eminently futile firman for the emancipation of Catholics 
in Persia. Under his auspices, he commenced a school among 
the Armenians at Isfahan—but the embassy soon entirely left 
Persia. After professing to be giving instruction entirely in the 
sciences, he carried his proselyting measures so far that he would 
not give up some Armenian youth whom he had made Catho- 
lics; and trusting to the influence which he thought the French 
ambassador had secured, he defended himself with swords and 

uns. He was obliged to leave: and the arrogant tone and 
high-handed measures of the agents who followed him, so 
alarmed the Persians, excited by the Armenians, that a second 
firman was issued, ordering the Jesuits out of Persia. But al- 
though two years have elapsed, even that firman is already in 
operation. 

M. Boré next proceeded to Mosul, under the protection of 
M. Botta, the French consul there, and son of the author of the 
History of the American Revolution. Here: he promised to all who 
would become Catholics, that they should have the protection 
of France, circulated the most false reports in the ears of the 
pra and especially of the Christians, of the designs of 

e American missionaries, established temporarily some rival 
schools, and after having done such an amount of evil that for 
shame he could not stay Jonger, he gave out that he was ap- 
pointed consul at Jerusalem, which was also false, and returned 
rapidly to France. There he has been engaged in getting up 
a new crusade, having been occupied in exciting still farther the 
French mind to missionary operations in the Levant, and is now 
about to return to resume his politico-religious labors. The im- 
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pression that he has produced, and the double design of the 
missionary labors of France in the East, and in other parts of 
the world, is well conveyed in the following significant lan- 
guage of one of the Catholic religious journals of Paris, Janu- 
ary, 1843. 

“ In the East, Catholicism is France: in the East France had 
formerly the sword with which to protect her missionaries. 
Now her missionaries and her Christian principles will be the 
safeguard of her name and of her memory. Yes! France must 
inundate the East with her principles and her missionaries. The 
lowest soldiers of the faithful militia are ambitious of the peril- 
ous honor of evangelization. Our country has seen the young 
and intrepid traveller, who is soon going to return and resume 
in Asia, Christian instruction, and the strife against heresy and 
schism. Our mission in the East bas but just begun. Provi- 
dence has reserved, perhaps, to those who during eight centu- 
ries have kept up the necessary crusade of the sword at the 
holy sepulchre, a better and more pacific crusade, that of spread- 
ing the treasures of learning and science,—and thus carrying to 
the highest point of splendor, the national glory and the glory 
of God.” —L’ Univers. 


ARTICLE III. 


Tae Enousu Rerormers AND THEIR Pancipces. 
By John Lord, Boston, Mass. 


Our object, in this article, is, to present the religious move- 
ment in England, from the time of Cranmer to that of Baxter— 
two reformers who are representatives of the two great religious 
parties among those who seceded from Rome. 

We wish to allude to the great leading characters of a period 
of intense religious excitement, and to the principles for which 
they contended. 
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In England, as in Germany, the Spirit of the Lord moved 


upon the face of the troubled waters of a new moral reforma- 
tion. And yet we do not behold the same moral phenomena. 
The great evils to be removed were the same in both countries, 
but were to be removed in a different way. The social and 
political aspects of the two countries demanded a different class 
of reformers. We behold, in England, no fearless and uncom- 
promising Luther, urged on by the impulses of an earnest na- 
ture, and by convictions based on the word of God, to resist, 
single-handed if necessary, the encroachments of the great Red 
Dragon, declaring his mind in the language of passionate in- 
dignation, bracing himself up to the most daring and revolu- 
tionary assaults, overwhelming, by a torrent of invective and 
sarcasm, the dialectical sophistry of the schoolmen, confound- 
ing learned prelates by arguments drawn from Scripture and 
reason, undaunted before kings, unmoved by the exhortations of 
friends, indifferent to the anathemas of popes, and giving no 
rest to his mind, no slumber to his eyes, until he had declared 
his noble message with all the intrepidity of the ascetic Baptist, 
and all the dignity of the learned Paul. We see no profound 
and deeply read Calvin, among the early English reformers, 
enforcing a discipline of the church on republican principles, 
successfully assailing all that was venerable in prelacy, and all 
that was imposing in the ritual of the Romish service, laying 
down rules with autocratic severity for both rulers and people, 
inspiring a deep and implacable hatred of the papal ceremonial, 
and infusing his spirit of civil and religious freedom into all the 
institutions of his country, and all the inquiring minds of the 
world. We behold, in the English nation, if in Scotland, no 
dignitaries of earth, quailing before the noblemen of nature, and 
receiving their spiritual teachings as the imperative mandates of 
the Invisible King. At first, we contemplate no great ferment 
of awakened mind, no furious outbreak of popular rage, no re- 
bellion against the established authorities in church or state. 
The time came, in the progress of reform, when the whole coun- 
try was rent with civil and religious commotion. But the 
Reformation did not arise from the people, nor, until the time of 
Elizabeth, was there any thing democratic in its character. The 
people were led on by gradual steps alone, to achieve their re- 
ligious independence. Nor was it secured until they were 
areca. instructed in the principles of the evangelical faith of 

alvin, and they aroused, by a series of protracted and vexatious 
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insults and oppressions, to a determined and resolute resistance 
of the very authorities and institutions which they were anxious 
t maintain. In England, the first steps to reform were made 
by the most violent, rapacious and debauched of al] her kings, 
suggested by one of the most unscrupulous ministers that ever 
rose to power, and defended by one of the most timid and incon- 
sistent prelates that ever filled the see of Canterbury. 

The English Reformation, as technically considered, was a 
mere preparation for the message of succeeding reformers, and 
is, moreover, a signal example of God’s providence in making 
the passions of wicked men subservient to its high designs. And 
this is the great moral in the history of the times—the great 
central truth, indeed, which stands out from the page of all his- 
tory. Providence is the life of history, as mall ae the soul of 
the world. ‘“ The burning bush has never yet gone out, nor has 
the ark of God ceased to float upon the world’s waves.” If 
there is grandeur in great changes and revolutions, especially 
in those which ultimately bring good to society, and in which 
their great actors seemed to be moved by no lofty principles, that 
grandeur is chiefly seen in the direction they are made to take 
by “ Him who sitteth in the heavens, and who rideth on the 
wings of the wind.” And he who contemplates the moral 
changes of the world, without recognizing this great central 
truth of history, is like one “ gazing at the frightful convulsions 
of nature, with the vacant awe of idolatrous savages, without 
cognizance of those natural laws by which the material world is 
regulated, and without reflection on the nature of that awful 
Being by whose omnipotence those wonders were performed.” 
It is difficult to find, in all the annals of the human race, 
stronger illustrations of that wrath which is made to praise the 
Lord, than in the leading events of the reigns of Henry VIII, of 
Mary, and of Elizabeth. Not even the sale of Joseph to the 
Ishmaelites, the oppression of the children of Israel in Egypt, 
their wanderings in the desert, Daniel in the lion’s den, nor Mor- 
decai in the snares of Haman, illustrates more fully a superin- 
tending power, than the unholy passion of Henry for Anne 
Boleyn, and his savage rapacity in seizing the lands of the 
church to enrich his nobles, and find the means of gratifying his 
own profligate desires. “e i 

Who could have predicted, when Henry was writing philip- 
pics against Luther, and defending with zeal the interests of the 
pope, that he would have been the very first of English sove- 
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reigns to rebel against his spiritual master, and pursue a policy 
fatal to the very church to whose doctrines and ceremonies he 
was ever attached? Even the unmanly and yielding temper 
of Cranmer, no less than the unprincipled boldness of his con- 
temporary Cromwell, seemed just what were needed to advance 
reformation under such a king as Henry. And the unsparing 
bigotry of Mary, which encouraged the bloody persecution 
under Bonner and Gardiner, was overruled for good, by testing 
the sincerity of the first seceders from the ancient church. 
The fire of Smithfield “lighted a candle in England, which was 
never afterwards extinguished ;” and the flight of exiles to 
Geneva and Frankfort, resulted in the better understanding of 
the doctrines of Christianity, and a more ardent desire to pro- 
mote a radical reform, both in the doctrines of faith, the disci- 
pline of the church, and the worship of Jehovah. Even the 
irritating policy of Elizabeth, respecting the nonconformists, 
provoked the most liberai and pious of the nation to resistance, 
when resistance led to liberty. 

Though the Reformation, at first, was the work of great men, 
rather than a popular movement, still it could not have been 
carried on by them unless there had been a previous prepara- 
tion. There had long been, among enlightened statesmen, no 
ms, indignation that the surplus revenues of the realm should 
only be applied to the wants of the papal treasury. They could 
not be blinded to the impoverishment of England, in conse- 
quence of enormous drains of money, which flowed to Rome in 
the shape of annats and taxes. 

In the universities, the claims of the popes were boldly dis- 
cussed, and things were called by their right names. Wickliffe 
had carried on the contest between reason and authority, and, 
by the temerity of his speculations, had incited many inquiring 
minds to think boldly. The more intelligent of the laity de- 
spised the monks, whoswarmed wherever there was money to be 
extorted, power to be gained, and ease to be enjoyed. Thirty 
thousand of these religious idlers and vagabond impostors were 
employed in counterfeiting relics, in forging miracles, and in 
selling masses for souls. The feeble taper, which their idola- 
trous hands held out asa light for the misguided people to find 
their way to heaven, was almost gone out, and this was some- 
times entirely hidden in the deep recesses of their gloomy clois- 
ters, or extinguished by the noisome vapors of their hacchana- 
lian revels. Again, the barons looked with jealousy on the 
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wealth of the superior clergy, who owned half of the lands of 
England, and who fattened on the spoils of ages, neglectful of 
those spiritual interests which they professed to guard, and of 
those Christian duties which they were bound to discharge. 
They held high offices under government, and could easily con- 
sign the unfortunate victims of their resentment to imprison- 
ment and torture, without restraint and without law. And the 
people themselves, particularly in the cities, enriched by com- 
merce, liberalized by art, and banded together by associations, 
beheld, with an evil eye, the encroachments af an hierarchy 
bent on crushing every effort for intellectual independence. The 
Lollards, too obscure to attract much notice from the great, 
were nevertheless numerous; and, in their humble sphere, 
breathed out the spirit of popular indignation against the abuses 
of a corrupted church. What, to them, was a lofty altar, sur- 
mounted with costly vessels of gold and silver? What were wax 
candles, burning before the sacred crucifix ? what the tones of the 
soleinn organ, swelling through all the recesses of the vaulted 
roof? What were all the architectural wonders of the ancient ca- 
thedral; what the gorgeous dresses of the priest, the ceremony 
of the mass, the imposing ritual of the service, the transporting 
music of the choir, when their spiritual cravings were disregard- 
ed, and when they retired from the service of Him who dwell- 
eth not in temples made with hands, with dazzled senses, ex- 
cited imaginations, and no instruction on the great truth of a re- 
generating gospel? The people perceived, at last, that the 
church which had sheltered the submissive, was still intolerant 
of change—that it crushed all daring spirits, and was opposed 
to liberty of conscience, and the rights of private judgment. A 
spirit of discontent pervaded the nation, and so prepared the 
way for the efforts of the reformers. 

The Reformation was needed to accomplish four things, 
under which most of the evils of Romanism may be ranged. 

These were, separation from Rome, the removal of ecclesi- 
astical abuses, the renovation of the doctrines and discipline of 
the Apostolic age, and the establishment of ee? liberty. 

The Reformation, at first, was the work of prelates and rulers, 
and did not become a popular movement, until Elizabeth had re- 
solved it should advance no farther, and had issued an act of uni- 
formity, which required submission to her sovereign will, and her 
royal conscience, even in those indifferent matters which the 
Bible and enlightened legislation leave to individual conscience 
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to decide; and which can never be meddled with by authority 
without a violation of the first principles of natural justice. 

The Reformation received its first impulse from Henry VIII. 
But the only innovations which he ever encouraged, and to 
which he ever consented, were, disenthralment from Rome, and 
the suppression of monasteries,—the one to increase his power, 
and the other his wealth. 

Every one knows the causes which led to the revolt from the 
pope, and we will not detail them ;—the disgust of the king for 
a virtuous wife, his passion for Anne Boleyn, the efforts he made 
to get a divorce from the one that he might marry the other, 
the indelicate obtrusion of his adulterous connection on the at- 
tention of Europe, and the squandering of his treasures in order 
to bribe the universities. Every one knows how he irritated the 
emperor Charles, annoyed Francis, worried the pope, and puz- 
zled the doctors ; how Cranmer and Cromwell cut the Gordian 
knot; how he made one primate and the other prime minister ; 
how, under their guidance, he defied the papal thunders, and 
secured to himself the supremacy of the Anglican Church. 


Henry, however, only raised his mistress to the throne by an 
entire revolt from the church which he loved, by squandering 
the treasures which his father left him, by exciting the indigna- 
tion of his own age, and by enrolling his name on the list of 


the tyrants of mankind. He paid the penalty of his sin. His 
whole subsequent life was a constant scene of disappointment 
and irritation,—the fearful descensus averni, the bitter anguish 
of a premature purgatory, the continual commission of new 
crimes, and the remorse and shame by which they were suc- 
ceeded. 

In effecting the independence of the English church, Henry 
was but the blind instrument of the Almighty, and a mere tool 
in the hands of the two great Protestant leaders of his country 
—Cranmer and Cromwell. These men were the representa- 
tives of a rising party, who beheld with impatience the subjec- 
tion of the people to a distant bishop, and the withdrawal of 
the revenues of the country to support his pomp. Cranmer 
regarded the usurpation of the pope with the eye of an enlight- 
ened scholastic, and Cromwell as an intelligent and calculating 
statesman. The one was a sagacious man of the world, the 
other a learned and pious scholar. The churchman looked upon 
Romanism as a corrupt form of Christianity ; the statesman, as 
an unlawful spiritual despotism, which interfered with the rights 
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of monarchs, and enslaved and robbed their subjects. He hated 
to see the spiritual power exalted over the temporal, in matters 
of mere secular interest. And this was the feeling of the en- 
lightened men of the age. It was not ecclesiastical tyranny, 
when confined to the affairs of the church, which was com- 

lained of, so much as this tyranny extended into the state 
itself. It was the subserviency of the state to the church, not 
the union between them, which was complained of. The 
nobles were jealous of the influence of ecclesiastics, in a depart- 
ment which, according to the original institutions of Christ, 
they had no right to meddle with at all. The great lawyers 
and jurists despised the narrow and bigoted policy of priests, 
whenever they were called to associate with them in civil legis- 
lation. And they were indignant that the great secular offices 
were filled with churchmen, who usurped the government of 
the nation, and made it dependent on the will of Rome. 

Moreover, the papacy had fulfilled its mission. No longer 
were turbulent barons independent of the crown, and unawed 
by a central power. No longer were excommunications and 
interdicts necessary to coerce the passions of lawless kings. No 
longer did the people require a shelter from the aggressions of 
the great. No longer was the church democratic in her sym- 
pathies. No longer did she protect the submissive and the in- 
jured, while she punished the schismatic and the rebellious. 
The people could now protect themselves. The whole age 
was against the Romish church, especially, since it was hostile 
to free inquiry, and intolerant of the spirit of reformation. Cran- 
mer and Cromwell understood this spirit, and sympathized with 
it. They undoubtedly saw what the passions of the king would 
lead to, and they fomented them, not because they approved of 
their indulgence, but because they wished to see the papal 
authority weakened, at any cost, and by any means. 

The existence of monasteries was another great eyesore to the 
reform party. It could do nothing so long as thirty thousand 
monks were poisoning the minds of youth in the universities, and 
inflaming the prejudices of the people. The monastic system, 
as well as the papacy, was no longer needed. It had done its 
work. It had preserved the monuments of ancient literature. 
It had afforded a retreat to the contemplative and studious. It 
had given a shelter to unprotected females. It had nursed the 
sick, and fed the traveller. It had. patronized the poor and the 
distressed. It had been a nursery of learning, and, in its way, 
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of piety. It had been useful in ages of barbarism. But, in 
all the ways it had once advanced civilization, it now retarded 
it; not only because an improving age had found out better 
ways to advance learning and religion, but also because it had 
itself become corrupted, was sustained by fraud, and favored by 
lying superstition. The whole country was covered with mo- 
nasteries and convents, which were corrupted beyond redemp- 
tion—no longer receptacles of learning, no longer bee-hives of 
industry, no longer retreats for contemplative sages, but dens of 
iniquity, and cages of unclean birds. When, at the suggestion 
of Cromwell, a visitation was made, the commissioners found, 
at St. Edmund’s, some coals that had roasted St. Lawrence, the 
paring of St. Edmund’s toes, St. Thomas’s penknife and boots, 
and as many pieces of the true cross as would load a carty In 
Gloucestershire, a vial was exhibited which contained some of 
the blood of Christ ; and at Thomas A Becket’s shrine, as much 
gold as sixteen men could carry away. 

Since monasteries had so deplorably degenerated, we see 
some palliation for the savage ruthlessness with which they 
were destroyed. More than one thousand religious houses were 
suppressed, their lands confiscated, and their wealth scattered. 
It would have been better had the church lands been sold to the 
people, as in France during the Revolution; but it was so 
ordered that the gainers were the barons, and the favorites of 
royalty. Half of the lands in the nation suddenly became the 
peeety of the aristocracy, which operated unfavorably to 

nnglish liberty. But the moral effects were happier. The 
eyes of the people were opened to the evils of monkery. Nor 
could it ever afterwards be revived. The monks became inex- 
haustible subjects of sarcasm and mockery. The sufferings of 
thirty thousand religious, ejected from their venerable homes, 
could not deeply move the sympathies of the nation, so disgust- 
ed was it with the abuses and vices of the monks. 

Cromwell had the chief hand in the suppression of monas- 
teries. After he had fulfilled his task, he was left to experi- 
ence the instability of royal favor. Like his former master, the 
more accomplished and ambitious Woolsey, he was elevated 
from nothing, and to nothing he returned. 

It belonged to Cranmer, a meeker and a better man, to do all - 
that could be done, under such a prince as Henry, for the reli- 
gious improvement of his countrymen. Compared with some 
of his contemporaries, his character falls far short of theirs in 
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dignity and moral grandeur. We cannot excuse his mean com- 
pliance and unianiy fear. He was not indeed such a syco- 
hant as Williams. Still we could have wished more moral 
intrepidity, and a less temporizing policy, even if the same 
should doom him to be a victim of Henry’s resentment, from 
which, when roused, no man and no woman ever escaped. 

All that the primate could do for reform, during the reign of 
the royal theologian, was, to secure the translation of the Bible, 
and a slight modification of the doctrines of the Romish church. 
But, even to these, the king reluctantly gave his assent. The 
Bible, though set up in churches, was chained to the posts of 
the choir. As ever, it was a sealed book to the people ; only a 
nobleman or a gentleman was permitied to possess a copy, 
while no woman, no artizan, no husbandman, was allowed to 
read it, atall, in private. All the advance toward reform, which 
was made in this reign, was in the secession from Rome, and 
the suppression of monasteries. And the history of even these 
reforms, “is the history of the king’s fits of temper, of his 
likings and dislikings, of his pecuniary difficulties, of his amours, . 
jealousies, and suspicions, of the swellings and ebbings of his 
pedantry and self-conceit, of the fluctuations of his bodily sores 
and distempers.” 

From the Reformation under such a prince, which was merely 
the exchange of tyrants, and an exchange for the worse, we 
proceed to consider its progress under Edward VI—“ a quiet, 
pious, and learned boy,” as Mackintosh calls him—under whose 
auspices Cranmer and his associates had full scope to prosecute 
their plans. They effected the second and third great objects 
of reformn—the removal of Romish abuses, and the settlement of 
the evangelical creed. They placed the Bible in churches, and 
circulated it in families. They abolished the old Latin service, 
and introduced the Book of Common Prayer, compiled and trans- 
lated from the ancient liturgy. They cleared away the old 
papal rubbish—the worship of images, the ceremony of the 
mass, auricular confession, wax candles before the altar, and 
little boys within the chancel. They turned the altars into 
communion tables, set up singing of psalms in the service, ad- 
ministered the communion in both kinds to the laity, curtailed 
the authority of the ecclesiastical courts, and prepared a book 
of homilies for the clergy, who were too ignorant to write their 
sermons. They invited eminent scholars to settle in England, 
established John a’Lasco in London, and gave chairs of theol- 
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ogy, in the universities, to Martyn and Bucer. Above all, 
they introduced the new standard of faith, in the form of forty- 
two articles, in which the principles of the evangelical creed of 
Calvin were distinctly recognized. 

Under the reign of Edward, but few suffered from persecution, 
and only two were executed for heresy. Cranmer was opposed 
to violent measures, and was moderate if he was not tolerant. 
His treatment of Bonner and Gardiner, though harsh,was not san- 
guinary. They were simply shut up in the tower; during which 
imprisonment, the fat bishop of London made doleful Jamenta- 
tions that his supply of puddings was not sufficiently plentiful. 

But after all, the reforms which Cranmer projected were not 
lasting, because they were the work of mere authority. The 
people had no hand in them, and were either indifferent to them, 
or yielded, because resistance was vain. Old Latimer, it is true, 
thundered against the Beast at St. Paul’s Cross, and John 
a’Lasco instructed the people, in his chapel, on the principle of 
the continental reformers. Still the Reformation was not carried 
on from popular convictions. There was no enthusiasm in it. 
The people were submissive to every change. Hence they 
readily returned to their old abominations upon the accession 
of Mary. 

It is not our object to detail the events of her infamous reign, 
disgraced by savage persecution and wanton outrage of the 
moral sentiments of the nation. The fires of Smithfield 
were rekindled. Four hundred suffered martyrdom. Cran- 
mer was cheated, intimidated, and mocked. In an evil hour he 
had consented to become a liar and a hypocrite. Heart-broken 
and old, the fear of death was stronger than the voice of con- 
science. He lived indeed to retract, and, with Ridley and Lati- 
mer, heroically suffered, redeeming, by his sincere repentance 
and his many tears, his memory from shame. Bonner and 
Gardiner were restored to their sees. A papal legate was re- 
ceived at court. The interests of Rome were preferred to the 
political welfare of the nation. An obedient parliament, by a 
single statute of repeal, swept away all the acts of the last reign 
pertaining to the worship of God; and the queen and her min- 
isters had the satisfaction of seeing the restoration of Romanism. 


There is nothing in the history of those times which excites — 


our indignation or surprise more than the sight of a whole people 
returning with such facility to the errors and superstitions which 
they had so lately renounced. We see in it both the slavery of 
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the people to absolute authority, and their imperfect conversion. 
And these facts take away from the reformation of Edward all 
glory and all sublimity. Even had it been a political movement, 
arising from the strength of ideas among the people, we should 
behold in it something of moral grandeur. Could we have seen 
the nation rising in indignation in view of the corruptions of 
Romanism, and fearlessly declaring their minds, even had they 
been too weak to effect any thing, there would have been gran- 
deur. But, inasmuch as all the changes were the work of 
authority, they can never intensely excite us. And hence, in 
reading the events of those times, we do not feel a spirit of ex- 
citement enkindled within us—the blood does not flow more 
freely through our veins—until we read of the contest between 
Elizabeth and the Non-conformists ; until Laud, who united the 
spirit of an old heathen persecutor with the fanaticism of a 
Spanish inquisitor, attempted to impose a liturgy on the Scot- 
tish nation, until the Puritans were driven to Holland and New 
England, until Pimm and Hampden uttered their indignant 
voices in the House of Commons, until the people rallied around 
the standard of Cromwell, and swore never to separate so long 
as either king, or parliament, or bishops, or synods, were bent on 
enforcing uniformity to the doctrine and discipline which each 
had in view to establish. 

The reign of Mary, disastrous in its immediate effects to the 
cause of religious liberty, and to an evangelical Christianity, 
disgraced by infamous persecution, and by bad fortune in war, 
still was overruled for the ultimate advancement of religion. 
The cruelties of Bonner and Gardiner opened the eyes of the 
nation to the genius of the papal system. Persecution, so reck- 
less and extravagant, shocked all who were not blindly attached 
to the ancient superstitions. The blood of martyrs, as usual, 
proved the seed of the church,—a sublime truth, whose hidden 
meaning was revealed to Ridley and Latimer and Cranmer 
amid the fires which consumed their venerable limbs, and amid 
the execrations of those who mocked their dying agonies and 
drowned their song of triumph. And not to them only, but toall 
who sympathjze with their doctrines. Their firm endurance and 
unshaken fa\th, not less than their blameless lives, embalmed their 
mem° ies, exalted their cause, and confirmed their principles. 
And this was perceived by the authors of their sufferings. Not 
only Gardiner and Philip saw how vain it was to suppress the re- 
ligious enthusiasm which such martyrdom excited, but even Mary 
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herself became dejected and desolate. She lived to see how 
odious was her policy, and how detested were her ministers; 
and when she died, as she had lived, the poor victim of those 
superstitions which can never be revived, no lamentations were 
heard in her princely halls, and no tears were shed by her suf- 
fering people. 

The nation hailed with enthusiasm the accession of Elizabeth. 
Then the exiles at Frankfort and Geneva returned to propagate 
the doctrines they had learned from Calvin and Beza. Then 
commenced the desire among the humbler classes for a simpler 
worship of God and greater strictness of church discipline, and 
more republican notions of government, than had existed, even 
in the reign of Edward. 

Though Elizabeth turned the tables on the Catholics, and 
restored the doctrines and worship which Cranmer had institut- 
ed, still she was averse to any farther reformation. She sym- 
pathized with the absolutism of her father,—she loved the pomp 
of a gorgeous worship, and she hated the spirit of innovation, 
when the same caine from the people. Above all, she had ridi- 
culous notions of her supremacy, and was impressed with the 
belief that Aer conscience was the only guide of the nation in 
matters of faith. 

The Virgin Queen, by confirming the clergy in most of their 
ancient privileges, by retaining many of the ceremonies of the 
Romish ritual, by forming a close union of church and state, by 
assuming the supreme direction in ecclesiastical affairs, by 
requiring a rigid uniformity to the canons which she and her 
ministers imposed, and by disregarding all the rights of private 
judgment, left not only many new reforms to be made, but 
aroused a spirit of resistance which was to lead to convulsions 
which would overturn the throne. 

It was the message of that rising party, which desired farther 
reformation, to declare the principles of religious liberty, and to 
call forth the popular enthusiasm of the nation. Henceforth, the 
battle was not to be fought with the Catholics, for they were 
bound hand and foot, but with the Puritans—with men attach- 
ed to evangelical Christianity, distinguished no less for purity of 
morals than for enlargement of mind—men of great earnestness 
of character, deep religious convictions, active religious sympa- 
thies, and devoted loyalty to conscience. 

This was that rising party which Elizabeth, by irritating en- 
actments, endeavored to put down, and whose spirit and virtues, 
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with all her discernment, she did not understand. But how 
could she, or all the princes of the earth, extinguish the spread- 
ing fires of religious enthusiasm ?_ What was the loss of one’s ears, 
or a whipping in the pillory, or confinement in a jail, or confisca- 
tion of property, or banishment from country, to the loss of in-- 
tellectual independence, and the privilege of worshipping God 
according to the dictates of conscience? And the poor man 
was no longer contemptible. No longer was he a feudal slave, 
but civilized by art, enriched by industry, and potent by union. 
He now learned his duties from the Bible, and his politics from 
advancing civilization. His mind received light from heaven, 
and his spirit caught fire from the new impulses which were 
active around him. His soul, in an awakening and brilliant 
period, showed, in every thing, how deeply it was moved. He 
believed in progress, and offered his brawny arm wherever 
abuses were to be removed. He did not fear to declare his 
mind. He spoke with Ke and he acted with energy. His 
eager and watchful eyes beheld the dawning light of a better 
day, and his exulting soul gave thanks to God that deliverance 
was at hand. It was soon to be seen how rash it was in James 
to mock the spirit of his time, and how dangerous in Charles to 
resist it. Under Cromwell the world was to be taught the power 
of new ideas, and under William to see their triumph. The ex- 
cesses of popular enthusiasm were to react, indeed, in favor of 
oppression, but oppression was not long to confine the spirit 
over which it had gained a victory. It was to burst out again 
with less wildness, but more power, and mocking despotism with 
gloomy imprecations, was to retreat forever to funereal shades. 
It now remains for us to present, briefly, the struggles of the 
Puritans for the last great blessing of the Reformation—rel#- 
gious toleration. That was the grand idea which inflamed their 
souls. They commenced where Cranmer and Ridley ended, 
and attempted what was as odious to Elizabeth, as the reforma- 
tion of Edward was hateful to the pope. The great object for 
which they contended was not the removal of papal impostures, 
for these had been long ago exposed ; nor was it for the estab- 
lishment of the Genevan creed, for this was as cordially em- 
braced by Cranmer as it was hated by Bancroft. The Puritans, 
indeed, considered the pope as Antichrist, and abhorred the 
whole ritual of the service, and al] the paraphernalia of the 
beast. Nor can it be denied that they viewed the reformation 
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as incomplete, so long as there was a cathedral service and an 
order of bishops. It 1s true, also, that they abominated dancing 
and scenic performances, and did not hold in much reverence 
either light literature, or golden trinkets, or frivolous amuse- 
ments. They were, perhaps, ascetic, and sometimes wore 
rather long faces, put on ungraceful dresses, and even spoke 
through their noses. But with all their peculiarities, and with 
all their hatred of every thing which reminded them of Rome, 
it was religious toleration at which they aimed, and which chiefly 
called forth their energies. They were as much opposed to the 
Procrustean obstinacy and dogmatic intolerance of the Scotch 
Presbyterians, as they were to the persecuting bigotry of the 
English hierarchy. They claimed exemption alike from the 
trammels of courts, of prelates, and of synods. And when their 
principles were fully developed, they insisted on entire indepen- 
dency—on the right of each congregation to govern itself, and 
the exemption of an excommunicated brother from the severity 
of penal laws. 

It is true, the Puritans did not exercise that perfect toleration 
which they claimed. But they advanced and defended the idea. 
And in this they went far beyond the preceding reformers. 
Cromwell, who theoretically favored the principle, was as much 
beyond Elizabeth as she was beyond the pope, and Milton as 
superior to Cecil, as he was to Sir Thomas Moore. Baxter 
was as far removed from Cranmer, as he from St. Dunstan or 
St. Dominic. It is something, if, in an age of persecution, the 
Puritans should have advanced the idea of toleration. What if 
they did not fully exercise it? When has it been exhibited in 
all of its celestial benignity ? Intolerance ts odious ; but who 
is free from it? who ever has been free from it? The whole 
history of society is the history of its existence, and to it nearly 
all persecution can be traced, from the stoning of Stephen to 
the burning of Anne Askew. And we make these remarks, 
because, in considering the persecution which disgraced the re- 
formers, we are apt to forget the spirit of the times, and the 
naiural intolerance of the human soul. Nor do we wish to 
allude to persecution, unless to illustrate either the genius of a 
darker age, or to show unnatural cruelty. We may palliate 
the bigotry of Parker and Whitgift, “the Puritan hatred of 
Quakers and Baptists,” and even the burning of witches by Sir 
Matthew Hale. But we should do violence to our feelings, and 
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to charity itself, were we to attempt the like extenuation of the 
barbarities of the “ gluttonous” Bonner, or the cruelties of the 
“ drivelling” Laud—* par nobile fratrum.” 

The Puritan party arose, like all great parties in the world, 
from small beginnings, and, at first, for the attainment of 
trivial ends. Difficulties about a clerical dress led gradually to 
the advocacy of simpler forms of worship, stricter rules of life, 
more democratic principles in government, and more definite 
articles of faith. In their efforts to introduce what they consid- 
ered a closer resemblance to primitive Christianity, the Puritans 
were molested. Persecution Jed to resistance, and resistance to 
liberty. The contest was interesting even in reference to re- 
form. It was sublime when a nation arose in defence of the 
natural rights of mankind. It was not to abolish the square 
cap, or the surplice, or the episcopal order itself, that the non- 
conformists were aroused to resistance, but for liberty. John 
Hampden refused to pay the tax of sixteen shillings, on precisely 
similar grounds to the American patriots of the Revolution, not 
because it was burdensome, but because it was unlawful. 

The toleration act of Elizabeth would have excited but little 
opposition in the time of Henry. But society had advanced 
since his reign. The refugees who had lived in Geneva, 
brought with them into England the free and revolutionary 
spirit of the Swiss. They loved Calvin’s doctrines ardently, but 
they loved freedom more. And so resolute were they in their 
claims, that they appeared unquiet and disorganizing. The 
authorities would not permit the great master-spirit among them 
to remain in England. Knox had to seek refuge in Scotland. 
He had, moreover, laughed at the idea of a woman’s supremacy 
in religion, and Elizabeth never forgave him. 

The spirit and doctrines of the returned exiles were speedily 
communicated to their countrymen. The Saxon blood has ever 
boiled in view of injustice. The Lollards had ever defended 
the essential principles of the Puritans. They believed, that to 
force men toa set form of prayer was against the liberty of 
the gospel. Any one must perceive that the legislation of the 
queen infringed on this liberty, and swept away all the rights of 
conscience. 

Parker, when elevated to the see of Canterbury, used all his 
power to enforce uniformity. He imprisoned and fined the 
rebellious. Multitudes of ministers were ejected from their liv- 
ings, and driven from ministerial employments. Even many 
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churches were shut up for lack of ministers, an evil which was 
deplored by Cecil more than by the queen, who almost thought 
that half a dozen clergymen were enough for the kingdom. 
Not only were the nonconformists forbidden to assemble to- 
gether for religious service, in their own way, but reavired to 
attend the churches of the establishment when they maintained 
that many things in their service were against their consciences. 
Those who refused to go to church regularly, were subjected to 
heavy penalties. The common people, who could not afford to 
pay twenty pounds, had nothing to expect but to rot in jails, 
where many languished and died. 

At last, the Puritans, disgusted and irritated, resolved to sep- 
arate and set up the Genevan service book, and to abstain from 
frequenting the churches of the establishment. The lines 
were drawn, the separation became wider and wider every 
day. Then they complained that the bishops affected to be a 
superior order to presbyters. They disliked their temporal dig- 
nities, and their engagement with secular affairs. They dis- 
approved of the holy-days of the church, and the promiscuous 
access of all to the Lord’s Supper. Above all, they detested 
the high commission court, which the queen had established to 
try ecclesiastical offences. 

It would be useless to allude to the numerous instances of 
persecution, which, under the direction of this hated court, dis- 
graced the government of Elizabeth. One example is enough, 
and this is quoted from Neal. A poor minister wrote thus 
to the Rt. Rev. Father in God, the Bishop of London :— 
“ My Lord, I am cast into prison by your order, and for a mat- 
ter which, about seven years ago, was slanderously raised 
against me. I was, by course of law, acquitted; and the Lord 
God doth know I was and am falsely accused. I have been 
extremely sick in prison, and the physicians say that its infec- 
tions will be dangerous. I have a wife and five children, all in 
lamentable case, in consequence of my imprisonment. If you 
have no compassion on me, yet take pity on them. I crave no 
more than to be bailed; and, if I am found guilty of breach of 
law, let me have extremity without mercy.” In view of the 
inquisitorial character of the high commission court, Cecil him- 
self was shocked, and wrote to the primate in the followin 
language: “I have read over your twenty-four articles, and 
find them so curiously penned, that I think the inquisition of 
Spain used not so many questions to entrap their priests.” But 
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Whitgift thought differently. “If,’’ said he to one of the ejected 
ministers, “ you do not subscribe to the book of Common Prayer, 
you do, in effect, say that there is no service of God in the land. 
If you do not subscribe to the book of Ordination, then our call- 
ing is made unlawful, and we have no ministry in England. If 
you do not subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles, then you deny 
true doctrines to be established among us.” But the Noncon- 
formists did not object to subscribe to these articles on doctrinal 
grounds, for they were framed on Calvinistic principles. More- 
over, they themselves attempted to secure uniformity, the 
standard of which were the decrees of the provincial synods. 

Until near the close of the reign of Elizabeth, the ‘contro- 
versy had been chiefly about habits and ceremonies, and church 
government, but then it took anew form, and began to be about 
doctrinal points. Both parties had before united in sustaining 
the Genevan creed. 

There now was seen a party that was for overturning the 
doctrines of Calvin in regard to predestination, perseverance, 
free-will, and the extent of our Saviour’s redemption, and which 
can be traced to the influence of the celebrated Arminius of 
Leyden. Dr. Bond, too, about this time, published his famous 
book about the better observance of the Sabbath, with whose 
views the Puritans sympathized. This was a time of unparal- 
leled religious excitement in England, and to which may be 
dated the strict morality of the Puritans, who believed that the 
true power of the Cross was seldom felt, unless the laws of 
Sinai were also spiritually obeyed. 

And, according to Neal and Brooks, it was not until this 
period that the bishops were divided off from the other clergy, 
and the jwre divino principle established. Before this time the 
English prelates had acknowledged the validity of Presbyterial 
ordination. But now they set up claims as high as the pope 
himself, and maintained that no man had a right to preach the 
gospel, or baptize a child, or bury the dead, unless he could 
trace his succession to some one of the apostles. It was these 
old papal claims that shocked and irritated the Puritans more 
than any thing else,—to see Catholicism revived under a Protest- 
ant name, and men fighting under the standard of tre man of 
sin, with the names of Luther and Cranmer emblazoned on its 
folds. ‘“ They were no enemies to the name, nor the function 
of bishop, provided he was no more than president of a college 
of presbyters. Nor did they object to prescribed forms in 
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prayer, provided liberty was granted to make use of a prayer of 
their own, before or after sermon. Nor had they any aversion 
to any habits which were not derived from popery.’’ They, 
themselves, generally wore the black gown, cassock and bands, 
which have now, except in some metropolitan pulpits, gone out 
of fashion. 

Such is a brief summary of the rise and progress of the Puri- 
tans during the reign of Elizabeth. They were chiefly Presby- 
terians. The Independents did not. become powentel wn the 
next reign. 

And this reign, when the “ Solomon of the age” held the 
sceptre, was among the most disastrous in English history,— 
disgraced by the loss of the Palatinate and the elevation of 
Villiers, the infamous Duke of Buckingham—a reign almost ren- 
dered memorable by the glory and the shame of Bacon. The 
character of James is fully described in a single sentence of 
Macauley—“ a witty, well-read scholar who disputed and ha- 
rangued, and a nervous, drivelling idiot who acted.” 

On his accession, all parties presented their petitions, all 
were promised relief, and all were cheated and deceived. The 
royal pedant’s treatment of the famous millenary petition of the 
Puritans, at the conference at Hampton Court, is a sample of 
the way this rising party was insulted and mocked. “ Well, 
Doctor,” said the king to Reynolds, after he had vainly en- 
deavored, for three days, to beat logic and reason into the 
heads of the assembled dignitaries, “‘ have you any thing more 
to say ?”? Upon his reply in the negative, his majesty, with 
that mingled levity and insolence which characterized the whole 
house of Stuart, replied, “ that had they thus disputed in a col- 
lege where he had been moderator, he would have had them 
fetched up, and the rod applied to ; that he would have 
them conform, or he would hurry them out of the land; that he 
would have one doctrine in faith and ceremony ; that he found 
the Puritans aiming at a Scotch Presbytery, which agreed with 
monarchy as God and the Devil ; that Jack and Tom and Will 
and Dick would be censuring him and his council at their plea- 
sure ; that if, seven years hence, he became fat and pursy, with 
his windpipe stopped up, he might hearken unto them; but, so 
long as he had the power, he would enforce his supremacy.’” 
Then, with the exclamation, “ no bishop, no king,” he dismissed 
the assembly, upon which Bishop Bancroft fell on his knees, 
and gave thanks to Almighty God, that he had, in his singular 
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mercy, “ given the nation such a king as had not been since the 
time of Christ,” while Archbishop Whitgift exclaimed, in rap- 
tures, “that he was verily persuaded the King spoke by the Spirit 
of God !” 

What had the Puritans to expect, after the logic of such a 
Solomon, but persecution and disaster? ~The servile Bancroft, 
being soon elevated to the primacy, swelled the high commis- 
sion court into a monstrous grievance, defended the divine right 
of episcopacy, and preached the doctrine of passive obedience, 
and even declared, through his vicar general, that the king was 
not bound by the laws, or his coronation oath. He persecuted 
all who did not agree to the Arminian creed, and even those 
who enforced doctrines contained in the thirty-nine articles. No 
person, but a bishop or a dean, was permitted to discourse on 
predestination, election, reprobation, efficacy or universality of 
God’s grace. And even the king would hear no doctrines ex- 
cept those which he had himself condemned at the synod of 
Dort ; nor was there any chance to secure his favor, unless one 
preached up his absolute power, and spoke favorably of popery. 

The persecutions of the Puritans, never before so severe, 
drove them to Holland and to America. The Brownists estab- 
lished a congregation at Leyden, under the excellent Robinson, 
on a most liberal basis, part of which congregation formed sub- 
sequently the colony of Plymouth, and laid the foundation of a 
new republic. 

But despised as were the Puritans, during the reign of James, 
they constantly increased. Every sentence of the star chamber 
or high commission court called forth popular indignation, and 
fanned those fires which were soon to burst forth and blaze to 
heaven. The volcano, over whose fearful brink the royal 
family, and the haughty hierarchy were standing, was already 
sending forth, in rumbling and frightful noises, the certain indi- 
cations of approaching convulsions. 

But the king was permitted to end his days in peace. The 
storm burst upon the head of his son,—more decent than his 
father in private life, who was degraded by the royal vices of 
drunkenness, lying, and licentiousness. But, like all his odious 
family, he was insincere in his professions, tyrannical in his 
policy, unyielding in all the great crises of his reign, and blind 
to the spirit of the nation, and of the times. 

His impolitic and repeated dissolution of his parliaments, his 
unlawful attempts to rule without them, his constant encroach- 
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ments on the liberties of his subjects, his patronage of Laud and 
Strafford, added to the Irish Rebellion, and the premature 
efforts to impose a liturgy on the Scotch, hastened the crisis 
which was consummated on the seizure of the parliamentary 
orators. We will not dwell on the events of that revolutionary 
time—how Laud drove the Puritans from the country ; how the 
king made blunder after blunder, and blunders which were 
worse than crimes; how, at length, the parliament was arrayed 
against the throne ; how it seized the reins of government ; how 
it abolished the star chamber, the high commission court, the 
order of bishops, and the ceremonial of a renovated Romanism ; 
how it formed an union with the Scottish nation, raised an 
army, and executed the king. All know how’ Pimm and Hamp- 
den thundered in the House of Commons; how Strafford was 
attainted for acts which he had executed by order of his sove- 
reign, and Laud beheaded to satisfy the vengeance of the Scotch ; 
how the Presbyterians attempted, in their turn, to enforce uni- 
formity ; how the Independents rebelled ; how Cromwell rose 
to power, and overturned the throne. We shall ever admire 
the heroism, and deplore the untimely death of Hampden—the 
only man in the nation that could have saved it—the Washing- 
ton of his age, in the prudence of his counsels, the energy of his 
movements, and the magnanimity of his soul. We even pity 
the royal martyr, while we detest his policy. We gaze with 
wonder on the rising fortunes of Cromwell, and exalt his match- 
less abilities, while we neither defend his usurpation, nor palliate 
his crimes—if his cruelties in war, especially in Ireland, may 
be so considered. We admire his courage as much as we hate 
his cant ; and rejoice in his government, while we condemn the 
acts by which it was administered. His policy, though vigor- 
ous, was pursued with moderation. His piety was sincere, though 
sullied by duplicity, and his patriotism unquestioned, though 
stained by ambition. If we cannot conceal the blemishes in his 
public career, we must yet admit the virtues of his private life. 
Nor can it be denied that his policy was enlarged, and his ad- 
ministration able. He gave to England more liberty than was 
ever before enjoyed, raised the great men of his age to power, 
made his country prosperous at home and respected abroad, and 
shed around his throne, the glory of a patriotic warrior, and the 
benignant light of a Christian ruler. 

Until the civil commotions that succeeded the death of 
Charles, the great religious conflict in England had been be- 
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tween the established church and the Puritans. But when the 
hierarchy was suppressed, when Strafford and Laud were exe- 
cuted, when the king was a prisoner, and the parliament su- 
preme, the warfare raged between the Presbyterians and those 
who sought still greater liberty. As the whole interest in the 
religious history of the times hangs on the contentions of these 
two parties, we will, fora moment, glance at the principles 
they defended. 

The Presbyterian party, which embraced the Scottish nation, 
most of the nobility and gentry that adhered to the parliament- 
ary side, the dissenting clergy of rank, and a large proportion of 
the citizens of London, was not behindhand with the Episco- 
pacy, in hatred of sects, and even of a free press. The tram- 
mels which the Presbyterians, while in power, imposed on the 
press, drew out John Milton in his famous tract on the liberty 
of unlicensed printing. This party had its models of worship, 
and avowed the divine origin of its government. It looked 
upon schism as the parent of heresy and licentiousness, insisted 
on uniformity, and claimed the use of the secular sword, to 
punish schismatics and heretics. It stood in awe of the army, 
and preferred the royal authority, when restrained, to the gov- 
ernment of Cromwell. But the model of its worship was Gene- 
van, its creed orthodox, its morality severe, and its pi teyele- 
vated. 

The other party embraced al] the other dissenting sects, and 
the head of which were the Independents. They wished not 
only the total abolition of prelacy, but of synods and presbyter- 
ies. They believed that every congregation was a distinct and 
independent church, and had the nght to elect its own pastor. 
They preferred a multitude of churches, with diverse and even 
heretical sentiments, to the idea of exterminating error by penal 
laws. They were inflexibly bent on not submitting to those 
who sought to bind the conscience in secular chains. They re- 
jected all spiritual courts, claimed the right of each congrega- 
tion to govern itself, and maintained that the Scriptures were 
the only perfect rule of faith and practice. In politics they 
wished a total overthrow of monarchy, aristocracy, and episco- 
pacy, and were averse to any peace which should not secure tol- 
eration. 

It must be seen, that between the Presbyterians and Indepen- 
dents of that age there could be no lasting alliance. They in- 
deed united to suppress the common foe, and then they turned 
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their arms against each other. The army, with Cromwell at 
its head, had no objection that Presbyterianism should become 
the national religion, but insisted on the free toleration of all 
their countless doctrines, and resolved not to lay down their 
arms until it was secure. To effect this, “ they first treated 
with the king, and, when they suspected he was not dealing 
fairly with them, they made proposals to the parliament; but 
when they found the Presbyterians as averse to toleration as the 
Episcopalians, they were disappointed and irritated. Then they 
seized his majesty’s person a second time, purged the House 
of Commons, blew up the constitution, and buried king, par- 
liament, and Presbyterians in its ruins. This was not their 
original intention, nor the result of their principles, but the effect 
of violence, resulting from despair.” 

Such is the statement of Neal, who perhaps was too favor- 
able to the Independent party. Still we acknowledge the good 
which the Presbyterians did for England, under whose auspices 
the famous assembly of divines was convened at Westminster, 
and the universities filled with learned and pious professors. 

If toleration is one of the greatest blessings of the Reforma- 
tion, then we cannot look upon it as complete until the Inde- 
pendents came into power. It was the glory of Oliver Crom- 
well to grant a greater degree of religious liberty than has ever 
been since enjoyed in England. He did not give perfect tol- 
eration. It was not extended to the Catholics nor the Quakers. 
And here he erred, and was not true to his own principles. 
But he regarded the essential principle of Romanism as perse- 
cuting and intolerant, and opposed the Catholics, as some do 
now, on the principle of self-defence. The Quakers he detest- 
ed, and had some reason for his antipathy, since they disturbed 
his government, and interfered with the religious rights of 
others. The followers of George Fox afterwards defended the 
true idea of liberty, but, in the time of Cromwell, they were 
noisy and agrarian, fanatical, and even blasphemous. They 
went into public meetings, and disturbed them by calling the 
clergy dumb dogs and lying prophets. Of all the savage de- 
nunciators in ancient or modern times, Pagan, Jewish, or Ro- 
man, the impostor Muggleton had the most unceremonious way 
of sending people to perdition. In a letter to the Quakers of 
York, he says, “ These words are sin against the Holy Ghost, 
and since God hath chosen me, on earth, judge of blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, therefore, in obedience to my commis- 
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sion from the true God, I do pronounce on all those twenty-six 
persons, whose names are above written, cursed and damned to 
all eternity.” This was the inspiration of the “ inner light,” 
with a vengeance. Such blasphemy and impudence ought to 
have been punished with both pillory and imprisonment. Such 
people as the Ranters, and Familists, and Quakers of the time, 
who rejected all constraint whatsoever, and indulged in the 
wildest excesses of democratic fanaticism, would have tried the 
patience even of a milder man than the protector. And, after 
all, perhaps, the statute which he enacted was the best for the 
times that could have been made. Compared with the most 
indulgent actsof the kings of England, from William I. to Wil- 
liam IIL, it was liberty itself. It runs thus: “ All who profess 
faith in God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and do 
acknowledge the Scriptures as the revealed will of God, though 
in other things they may differ from the public profession, shall 
not be compelled from their profession, and shall be protected 
in the exercise of their religion, provided they abuse not their 
liberty to the civil injury of others, or the disturbance of the pub- 
lic peace, and provided that this liberty do not extend to popery 
or prelacy, or to the countenance of horrid blasphemies. And 
those ministers who agree with the public profession of faith, 
though they may differ in matters of worship and discipline, 
shall not only have protection in their churches, but shall be 
deemed fit and capable of trust, promotion, and employment in 
the public service.”’ 

This was the charter of liberty which Cromwell granted, and 
which was more liberal than England has since enjoyed. It 
was an error in the protector, that it was not granted to all, 
and the refusal to extend it to the Papists and Quakers, was a 
violation of the great principles of Protestantism, and it was an 
assumption of the very principles of Catholicism itself. It was 
Satan casting out Satan. In the conflict of principles, there are 
no worldly weapons to be used—no penal laws—no persecu- 
tion. And any resort to carnal warfare, will certainly ensure 
defeat, inasmuch as it is running races with the devil on his 
own ground. 

The Restoration was a victory over both the Independents 
and the general swarm of sectaries which unparalleled religious 
excitement had encouraged. Charles did not immediately kin- 
dle the old fires, because undisguised retaliation would not have 
been decent. But it was impossible to forget the past. At 
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first, there was an effort to unite all parties,—an attempt which 
was to be expected from a Gallio in religion, and a Gallienus 
in the knowledge of human nature. So soon as that attempt 
had proved a failure, the old pqlicy of the kings of England 
was resorted to. Another act of uniformity was passed. Charles 
could think of no better method of settling the religious affairs 
of his kingdom, even in view of the melancholy experiments of 
his father. The old hierarchy was restored, and the old penal 
laws enforced. And, inasmuch as the morals and habits of the 
people in this reign were too strict, the number of holydays was 
increased. The Common Prayer Book became the standard of 
faith and worship. Persecution recommenced her reign. Dur- 
ing the government of Charles II., four thousand Nonconform- 
ists perished in prison, and sixty thousand families were ruined. 
So great was the severity of the times, and the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of justice, that many were afraid to pray in their fami- 
lies, or even to ask a blessing at table, if four or five of their 
neighbors were present. Even women were persecuted for 
attending social religious meetings. 

Nor was there seen the spirit of resistance. The people 
quietly acquiesced in these arbitrary proceedings, and tamely 
submitted to indignities which once would have roused the 
whole nation to frenzy. The truth is, that a great torpor had 
succeeded this great awakening. All classes sought repose— 
“to be soothed”—and all yielded to the vices of the times. The 
wars of Cromwell were followed by the natural consequences 
of all wars—drunkenness, debauchery, licentiousness, prodi- 
gality, levity, and infidelity. The deep earnestness of a religious 
age was succeeded by apathy and indifference ; and impassioned 
monitors of the past, and the seven interpreters of the ancient 
revelation, and the keen controversialists of a period rich, be- 
beyond comparison, in theological inquiry, gave place to conse- 
crated buffoons, who had no sympathy with freedom, nor learning, 
nor religion. It is true, there were exceptions among the slee 
divines of the re-established church. Those who had passed 
through seven experiences, and were trained under a Puritan 
regime, still adorned the establishment. Leighton, whose pious 


father had been whipped at the pillory for nonconformity, and - 


Burnet, the historian of the Reformation, and Tillotson, and Stil- 
lingfleet, and some others, were lights amid the darkness, and 
sincerely deplored the disgraces of the times. Jeremy Taylor 
wrote a treatise in defence of toleration, and, like another Irish 
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bishop of our day, who has distinguished himself by opposition 
to the dark ages in the form of Puseyism, was an illustrious 
ornament of a degenerate church ;—a man of heavenly mind 
and loving heart, of liberal feeling and soaring eloquence, learn- 
ed without pedantry, and holy without asceticism. 

Charles II. was not murdered, nor driven from his kingdom ; 
but his last days were melancholy, and his last hours heathenish. 
He finished his profligate life by recommending to his brother 
his mistress, and illegitimate children, without the least peni- 
tence for his crimes and follies, and without saying a word about 
his queen, his country, his friends, his debts, or his future hopes. 
As the Romans said of Leo X., whom they could not forgive 
for leaving behind so many debts, and dying without the sacra- 
ments, so might the English have said of their libertine and 
infidel king, “ he glided in like a fox, he ruled like a lion, and he 
died like a dog.” Dissimulation and buffoonery were his great- 
est talents. He was equally false to friends and enemies, and 
consistent in nothing but levity and libertinism. 

James II., who succeeded him, was not quite so profligate, 
but was more odious to the nation,—a man as insincere as 
Charles, as bigoted as Mary, and as cruel as Henry VIII. He 
completes the catalogue of the Stuart princes. Every one knows 
how deceitful were his promises, how severe were his enact- 
ments, and how disastrous was his policy. He was a Romanist 
at heart, and the nation found it out. They bore the inhuman 
butcheries of Jeffries, but resented the arrest of the ten protest- 
ing bishops. James, from all the instructive lessons of the past, 
seemed to have learned no wisdom, and to have derived no 
advantage. His plans were as unsuccessful as his reign was 
ae and both will ever be spoken of with a contempt 
only equalled by detestation. Of all his blunders and cruelties, 
his patronage of Jeffries and Kirk, “ two tigers who delighted 
in blood,” was the most odious and revolting. It is said that 
the judge, who generally was drunk, and always insolent, 
hanged, in all, six hundred persons. His cruelty to Baxter was 
the most unpardonable and unreasonable,—one of the brightest 
ornaments of the sacred literature of his country; aman who 
had refused a bishopric, and had retired to Kidderminster, 
that he might discharge his humble duties in peace, and enjoy, 
unmolested, the consolations of his religion. And yet this emi- 
nent and inoffensive saint and scholar, in the very fulness of his 
fame and usefulness, was ejected from his humble parish, im- 
prisoned in the foulest jails, and condemned to seek a precarious 
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support in the most unknown retreats which misery could find. 
But then, “ a childless widower, groaning under the agonies of 
bodily pain, and reduced to the greatest penury,’” did he, like 
his blind contemporary, who, 


Far above the Aonian mount, pursued 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme, 


possess his soul in patience, tranquil in the review of a laborious 
life, duringwhich he had executed more than Herculean tasks, 
and happy in the prospect of that mansion of peace where the 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest. 

But Baxter suffered scarcely less than thousands of others 
who, with him, had remained steadfast to principle and patient 
under affliction. The day was hastening when violent perse- 
cution for religion was to end, and the people to be unbound,— 
when the mocking Philistines, who filled the hierarchal livings 
of the establishment, and surrounded the court, should no longer 
despise the captive Samson, and make sport of his blinded eyes. 
Alas! alas! they little dreamed of his renovated strength—that 
his locks had again grown long, and that he stood between the 
mighty pillars which sustained the throne. The spirit of liberty 
was not yet extinguished. The blood of Sydney and Russell 
was not shed in vain. The scaffold with which it was dyed, 
became only a sacred emblem of freedom, and rallied around it 
new avengers of crime. And, indeed, the spirit of religious 
independence never will die. ‘ Human agency is insufficient to 
extinguish it. Oceans may overwhelm it. Mountains may 
press itdown. But, like the earth’s central fires, its own viclent 
and unconquerable force will heave both ocean and land; and, 
some time or other, and in some place or other, the volcano will 
burst forth and blaze to heaven.” 

Even the church of England at length opened her lethargic 
eyes, and saw that she herself had been laboring for her own 
destruction. She found that she had been paving the way for 
undisguised Romanism, by encouraging the doctrine of passive 
obedience. Churchmen retracted their errors, and united with 
dissenters in calling over to England the Protestant Prince of 
Orange, who easily effected the bloodless revolution of 1688. 

The toleration act of William and Mary gave to the dissenters 
the privilege for which they had long contended, of worshipping 
God according to the dictates of their consciences, and was, more- 
over, the first great step which the nation made toward liberty since 
the declaration of Magna Charta. It not only exempted from pun- 
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ishment, but rendered the dissenting worship innocent and lawful. 
It closed the long struggles of one hundred and fifty years for re- 
ligious toleration. ‘With the accession of William III. despotism 
drew its last breath, royal prerogative bowed before the voice 
of the people, and religious liberty commenced its reign.” 

And yet there still remained some claims of power over con- 
science, which were not entirely removed, and religious tolera- 
tion was granted as a favor, rather than bestowed as a right. 
But, inasmuch as this favor was all that was insisted on, we 
should not complain that no more was conceded. The dissent- 
ers obtained what they fought for. They had their requests. 
Will their descendants be contented with the boon which was 
granted one hundred and fifty years ago? Are there no more vic- 
tories to be gained over despotism? Is the old Saxon earnestness 
of the people extinct ? Is it in accordance with progress or provi- 
dence that old lies shall last forever? How long shall church 
and state be united in such a country as England? Will such 
a nation as the English be much longer submissive to the old 
invention of Constantine and Paganism ? 

In tracing the gradual steps by which the English arrived to 
an imperfect toleration, many allusions have been made to the 
Puritans. No wonder if, amid that school of sorrow through 
which they passed, they should have evinced traits with which 
we have nosympathy. Their faults and peculiarities are too well 
known to be enlarged on in an essay like this. They were not 

erfect. But it is something that they, of all their countrymen, 
in an age of despotism and darkness, should have caught x Ta 
es of truth, and still more, should have been faithful toit. All 
admit, even Hume, that they were the most consistent friends of 
liberty, and religion, and learning, in the nation. They had 
faith, which their antagonists had not, in their principles and in 
themselves. Nor could disappointment weaken this faith, nor 
sorrow destroy it. The principles which they valued they were 
anxious to transmit to their children. Nor did they rest until 
they had secured what they piized above country, and comfort, 
and friends. ‘“ Vestigia nulla retrorsum,”’ was the motto of their 
first and noblest leader, and ought to be of their latest posterity, 
and of all men contending for such noble principles as liberty 
of conscience, and the rights of private judgment. These prin- 
ciples may be a mockery in the mouths of those who sympa- 
thize with Romanism and the dark ages,—of men who think 
that liberty and equality are nothing but vulgar Protestant evils, 
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and that those old times of superstition and ignorance, when every 
thing the lords temporal commanded was obeyed, and every 
thing the lords spiritual said was believed, were really “ ages of 
faith and of highest grace to man!” But these principles, for 
which the Puritans contended, have, thus far, proved the soul of 
progress, and of every thing which gives grandeur to the indi- 
vidual man. It was the defence of these which chiefly made 
the Puritans illustrious, and which we are never to lose sight of 
in the estimation of their character. They had faith in progress, 
and faith in the gospel. Their humanity, their popular sympa- 
thies, were equal to their piety and learning. They never 
sneered at the people. Without such enlarged ideas, as they 
enforced, man can never rise, and freedom can never be perpet- 
uated. It is taking a narrow view of these reformers,—it is 
doing them great injustice to overlook their loyalty to con- 
science, and their love of freedom, and their faith in progress, 
to dwell on their vices or follies. He who cannot see these 
things, in their struggles and character, has, we are persuaded, 
no appreciation of what is most exalted in human nature, and 
most sublime in the history of the human race. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Tue Reticion or Experience, AND THAT oF ImiTATION. 


By Rev. George B. Cheever, of the Allen-Street Presbyterian Church, N. Y. 


We have happened upon an age, in which there is a great 
resurrection and life of old, dead, exploded errors. These errors, 
in this new life, are beginning to stalk about so proud and pop- 
ulous, that in some quarters truth retires and is hidden, or is - 
even stricken down in the streets and churches. Error puts on 
the semblance of truth, and religion itself, in a form of mere 
earthly aggrandizement, becomes one enormous, despotic, con- 
solidated lie. 
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The difference between the religion of experience and that 
of imitation, is a theme which at this crisis is occupying many 
minds;—nor is this wonderful, for it is all the difference be- 
tween a missionary piety, and a piety of pride, intolerance, and 
self-indulgence. In the introduction of our subject, we shall, 
in few words, designate the two. 

The world is to be saved, if saved at all, by the religion of 
Experience, and not that of Imitation. The religion of imita- 
tation is that of forms; the religion of experience is that of 
realities. The religion of imitation is Churchianity ; the reli- 
gion of experience is Christianity. The religion of imitation, 
except when it oppresses, is that of profound quiet and weak- 
ness; the religion of experience is that of conflict and power. 

Imitation will do for calm times, and gorgeous forms and 
rites, and magnificent cathedrals ; but experience is needed in 
the midst of danger, in dens and caves of the earth, or to sup- 
port the bare simplicity of the gospel. Imitation may be a 
persecuting religion, experience alone can be a suffering one. 
Imitation goes to books, schools, forms, names, institutes ; ex- 
perience to God. Imitation takes Anselm, Bernard, Calvin, 
Edwards, Brainard, Emmons, any thing, every thing, but God’s 
word. Experience goes to the living truth, and drinks into it. 
Imitation has the semblance of experience, but not its essence or 
its power. Imitation takes at second-hand what experience 
originates. Imitation studies systems, and reads the Bible to 
prove them. Experience studies the Bible, and reads human 
systems for illustration. Imitation is not a missionary spirit ; 
experience is. Imitation may fill the world with the forms of 
piety, and with most of its refining influences. You may bring 
men away, in great measure, from their vices, and you may 
refine their manners, and yet bring them no nearer to Christ. 
And here I am constrained to remark, that one of our greatest 
dangers in the Missionary enterprise lies in the fact, that so 
much, in reality, may be done without the religion of experi- 
ence, the co-operation of the Holy Spirit. The world might be 
filled with a nominal Christianity, yea, an evangelical Christi- 
anity, and the Spirit of God have very little to do with it. There 
might be all the ameliorating influences of Christianity, except 
that of real conversion, following in the train of our efforts in 
every part of the world, and even the instrumentality of a pray- 
erless church might be sufficient for such an evangelization. 
The dome of some gorgeous and heartless establishment, with 
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all its decency and refinement, might be let down to cover every 
form of idolatry and heathenism, and to bring all tribes and 
communities of the gentile world in obedience to its rubrics and 
beneath its power. But what then would be gained? Why, 
this spirivonl qubickery on a vast scale, this healing of the world’s 
hurts slightly, would only put off to a more distant period the 
real prevalence of Christ’s kingdom, and render a thousand 
times more difficult the real redemption of mankind from sin. 

Now, itis to be feared that the religious characteristic of this 
age, compared with some other ages, is that of imitation rather 
than experience. This, in some respects, is the natural course 
of things. It is so, intellectually. An age of eminently original 
genius is ordinarily succeeded by an imitative age; or, if not 
imitative, the contrast between the splendor of genius, and the 
poverty of mere talent, makes it appear such. For example, 
the Elizabethian age in England, the age of Shakspeare, Mil- 
ton, and Bacon, was an age of originality and power; the age of 
Queen Anne afterwards was an age of comparative imitation 
and weakness. These two ages, or something near them, may 
also be taken as corresponding examples of the religion of ex- 
perience and that of imitation. The presence and agency of 
God’s spirit, and the power of God’s word, marked the one; 
that of human morality, speculation, and understanding, the 
other. Bunyan and Baxter, and we may add Leighton, may 
stand to personify the one; Tillotson and Locke may be the 
interpreters of the other. The seventeenth century, both in 
literature and religion, may, in a general comparison with our 
century, be said to stand in the contrast of an age of experience 
with an age of imitation. 

For this inferiority of one age to another, there may be natu- 
ral inevitable causes in respect to the development of mind and 
genius, but in religious things we are sure it ought not to be so. 
An age of religious imitation marks a period of departure from 
God ; this is undeniable. An age cannot be destitute of deep 
and original religious experience, if it enjoy the word of God, 
and the ordinances of religion, without a great falling off from 
duty, and a great betrayal of its own interests. Yet it is to be 
feared, all things taken together, that the religion of this age is 
a religion of imitation, rather than experience ; a religion, the 
character of which, on the whole, is superficiality rather than 
profound originality and power. Into this prevailing habitude 
every individual new-comer is baptized ; every religionist grows 
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up in this atmosphere; forms his habits, active and passive, 
meditative and operative, inward and external, beneath it. The 
form of piety in the New Testament is not the object of general 
vision, but the form of piety in the Church; and through this 
medium the characteristics of the gospel are seen as through 
an obscuring haze, and not in their own clear, definite, celes- 
tial shape. It is as if we should contemplate the heavens, and 
study astronomy in the reflection thrown into the bosom of a 
mountain lake. Indeed, if the lake be clear and pellucid, seen 
in a still night, you may read the heavens therein ; but if the 
wind ruffle its surface ever so little, or if any impurity obscure 
the crystal clearness of its waters, you can never have the im- 
age of the truth. The stars will seem double and dim, the 
planets will twinkle and lose their lustre, and you would not 
give much for the best astronomical system that ages of inves- 
tigation could produce from such a study. So we contemplate 
the forms of religion, not in their native brightness, but in the 
obscurity of men’s lives, in a dim, turbid reflection, in the troub- 
led waters of a wordly piety. And this is just the error against 
which the Apostle warns us by the example of those who, 
“measuring themselves by themselves, and comparing them- 
selves among themselves, are not wise.’’ However pure may 
be the medium, if we have come into the habit of looking at 
the piety of the gospel through it, or rather at the reflection of 
the gospel in it, we soon lose the sense of its native power and 
lory. 

Now all this produces a puny, sickly, stunted, dwarf-like, 
superstitious piety, instead of the free, noble, healthful, manly 
growth of the Scriptures. Instead of a piety that mounts up on 
wings as eagles, those wings are clipped, and the bird that 
should have soared even above the lightnings of the tempest 
into the pure empyrean, beats and soils its plumes against the 
bars of its prison. We know not if this age will ever awake 
to a sense of its departure from God, and of the degraded and 
imprisoned state of its piety; but we are perfectly sure that 
this soiled, craven, doubting, plodding, care-worn, seli-seeking 
form, in which religion goes about in our churches, is not the 
open, noble, trusting, singing, independent, angelic, self-for- 
getting creature of the Scriptures. “These things,” said our 
blessed Saviour to his disciples, “ have I spoken unto you, that m 
joy might remain in you, and that your joy might be full.” We 
stand in amazement before the open door of heaven revealed in 
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these words by the Saviour to his people. There is a glory and 
a power, a beauty and a depth of blessedness in them, that we 
never see realized. And yet this is but one description of the 
piety of the New Testament; this is the angelic form of that 
religion which the Apostles believed was to fill the world. 
This experience of Christ’s own joy is the legitimate product of 
Christ’s own word in its native power and glory. And truly, 
if all believers possessed this experience, and lived by it and 
upon it, the radiancy of such piety would fillthe world. This, we 
say, is the power of God’s word ; this isits essential nature. If 
we do but note its elements in the most careless manner, we 
shall find this to be the case. They are such, that no man can 
bring his soul under the power of them, and not experience this 
disenthralment and transfiguration of his being. Never did our 
Saviour mean that his joy should remain in his disciples in any 
other way, than by the words which he spake unto them, and 
would still speak, remaining in them. And this, indeed, is 
what he said: “ if ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, 
ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you.” And 
this was to be the office of the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, to 
“teach you all things, and bring all things to your remem- 
brance, whatsoever I have said unto you.” We say again, this is 
the power of God’s word, and this is the religion of experience ; 
but it is not the power of God’s word with a soul which is not 
kept under it. It is the power of God’s word, when its living 
truths are believed and realized; and these truths are of such a 
nature, that it is not possible it should be otherwisc. 

I. Now, in dwelling upon some of the causes, which have 
tended to make the piety of this age an imitative piety, rather 
than a piety of experience and originality ; and therefore a self- 
indulgent, rather than a missionary piety; we shall begin with 
the mention of this great evil, namely, the want of a vivid, 
abiding perception of, and a meditative pondering upon, the 
individual truths of the Scriptures. It is not the habit of this 
age to /ive in and upon God’s word; though at the same time 
this age knows more about the word of God, than any preced- 
ing age. Hence results inward weakness, even amidst great 
apparent knowledge. Hence, although the form may be per- 
fect, the Spirit inhabits it not. Hence an inertness, like that 
which ensues on the breaking or partial interruption of a gal- 
vanic chain; a paralysis, like that of the limbs, when there 
happens a disconnection between the spine and the extremities. 
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What we need is a new baptism from heaven in the faith 
which appreciates the power of divine truth, and sees and feels 
its reality. If we had this faith, we should be very different 
creatures. Any one of the great truths revealed in God’s word, 
distinctly seen, and fully believed and appreciated, would change 
the whole character. It would possess the mind and enlist all 
the faculties. It would lift up the soul from the atmosphere of 
earth, to the atmosphere of heaven. Baptized into its power as 
a spiritual element, it would make us superior alike to the fear 
of man, and the allurements of the world ; insensible to fatigue, 
and ready for perpetual effort. It would be received ‘into our 
spiritual existence, a powerful, practical life, and not a mere 
barren speculation. 

A belief of the truth that hundreds of millions of our fellow- 
beings are, generation after generation, sinking into endless 
ruin; and that God has placed in our hands the means of their 
salvation; an appreciation of this truth, with a spiritual vivid- 
ness and power at all like that which dwelt in the soul of the 
apostles, would quite arrest and enchain the mind beneath its 
influence, so that a man would act with so much exhaustless 
energy for the redemption of his fellow-beings, that the world 
would well nigh deem him mad. And such madness would be 
true wisdom. Just so, a view of the glory of Christ, the holi- 
ness of God, the nature of sin, the shortness of time, the near- 
ness of eternity, would in like manner govern and stamp the 
character, and make a man live like a superior being. These 
are the elements of faith, of prayer, of love, of solemnity, of 
power. And it is the blessed nature of these principles, their 
divine and indissoluble harmony and oneness, that a profound 
meditation upon any one, and a complete mastery of the mind 
by it, instead of disturbing the mind’s balance, or diminishing 
its impression of the power and majesty of the others, does but 
set the soul in the centre, like an angel in the sun, and pre- 
pares it the better for the influence of the whole circle of divine 
truths. Men whose benevolence is confined to one thing, and 
who give to that an absorbing predominance, are sometimes 
designated as men of one idea. It were to be wished that the 
world were full of Christians with one idea. The cross of 
Christ is an idea. It is the idea, which possessed and governed 
the lives of the Apostles. It is the idea that ought to rule the 
world. When an earthly idea masters the mind, to the exclu- 
sion of every other, it produces insanity. — In regard to heavenly 
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things, such madness is wise. Oh that we were all thus mad! 
When one of the elementary truths of the gospel thus masters 
the mind, it quite transfigures it with power and glory. It gives 
it the wings of a seraph, the freedom and swiftness of a celes- 
tial nature. It darkens this world; but it is only because it 
lets in heaven upon the soul, and shows, along with the value 
of the soul, the true insignificance of this world and its vanities. 

Now, it seems quite manifest that the ordinary measure of 
religion in this age fails to put the soul under this experience of 
the power of God’s word, this burning, life-giving experience. 
We repeat it, that we need a new baptism from heaven, such per- 
sonal, experimental knowledge of the irresistible energy and 
efficacy of divine truth, and such inward love and joy in its 
possession, as shall make us feel that this is the only weapon, 
the only instrumentality we need, for that it will work in the 
whole world as effectually as it does in ourselves. It would 
make a new Reformation, shoul! there be such a baptism. In 
this view, we hail the appearance of such works as have come 
to us of late from among the mountains of Switzerland, the 
proper place for the birth and reverberation of such a voice, the 
voice as of a kingly spirit throned among the hills—the work 
of Gaussen, on the Inspiration of God’s Word, and that noble 
work of D’Aubigne, on the History of the Reformation. And 
sure we are, that if, in the spirit of reliance on God’s word, and 
with the intensity of a living experience of its individual truths, 
we should go forth as Luther; if the Christian Church should do 
this, then would that system of Antichrist, which has lived by the 
hiding, corruption, ignorance, and inexperience of God’s word, 
die. The spirit of Romanism would die also, whatever shape 
of formalism it may inhabit. The new forms of Romanism 
would perish almost as soon as they should be born. The idol- 
atry of forms could no more stand against the fire of the Spirit 
of God’s Word, than the sere leaves and withered branches of 
the woods, in autumn, could stand before a forest conflagration. 

It cannot be denied that we have been using the word of 
God rather as an external lamp, than an inward fountain; and 
hence so much knowledge of duty, but so little love and per- 
formance. We were very much struck with this remark, in that 
book on inspiration, to which we have referred ; for there is no- 
thing more certain, than that other men’s experience at second- 
hand, in divine things, is lifeless. It is not what David Brain- 
ard or Jonathan Edwards felt, that can constitute my power, 
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but what the Spiritof God teaches me, and makes me feel. 
Assuredly this is the grand reason why so much of the piety of 
this age is ineffectual. There are trees which remain standing 
in the midst of the forest, even after they are inwardly and com- 
pletely rotten, solely by the strength and thickness of their bark ; 
and just so a strong envelope of forms, with the “ odor of sanc- 
tity” gathered from some great names, may keep the Christian 
and the church in the position of life, long after the spirit of 
life has almost utterly departed. But no Christian can live and 
be efficient by leaning on any thing external for support. 

To be powerful in religion, a Christian must be, in a most 
important sense, a self-made man; his acquisitions must be 
original ; he can no more gird himself with the freshness and 
power of a living piety at second-hand, than a man could wield 
the miraculous energy of Paul or Peter, by looking at its 
exercise. He must have a personal baptism from God’s word. 
Its living truths, in their simplicity and burning power, have 
been darkened by our speculations ; and even in correct feeling 
we are deep in the empty channels of Christian experience 
worn by others, like men travelling in the dry bed of a moun- 
tain torrent, instead of being rapt onward, as in a burning 
chariot, on the path, in which, led and sustained by the Spirit 
of God, it might seem as if no being ever travelled before us. 

And is the power of God’s word never to be thus realized ? 
Is there never an age coming, in which the glory of Christ’s 
religion shall be demonstrated? Shall this reproach never be 
lifted from the Scriptures, that they boast a power, which the 
world has never seen exerted? Is the earth coming into its 
millennium, and is this imperfect, crude, lamenting, uninviting, 
world-conforming piety, or this superstitious, domineering, in- 
tolerant piety of forms, to be all the realization of righteousness 
on earth? Are we willing, if we will be honest, to have the 
piety of a regenerated world moulded by the type of our piety ? 
No! we will not believe that all the rapturous descriptions of 
the Bible are thus to end in smoke; we will not subscribe to 
the idea that such an imperfect Christianity is all that we can 
expect to spread, or to be spread through the world, or that we 
must be satisfied never to have a race, that shall rise to the 
stature of full-grown men in Christ Jesus. True it is, that the 
world has never yet seen such a race, or but for a little. True 
it is, that this glory lost its lustre in the obscurity of men’s pas- 
sions, very soon after the death of Christ and his apostles, and 
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that generation after generation has gone by, and up to this 
time no race has fully risen to the apostolic standard. Never- 
theless, we may remark that no age was ever more favorably 
placed for thus rising, than ours. It is one of the greatest 

lories of the missionary enterprise, that it promises to trans- 
owe our piety, to save it from corruption, and to raise it to 
the image of the same mind which was in Christ Jesus. It may 
prove the chariots of Israel, and the horsemen thereof, if God’s 
people will but throw themselves into it. 

I]. The second cause which we shall urge for the imitative 
cast of the piety of this age, is the prevalence of low and indis- 
tinct views of Divine inspiration. These, so far as they pre- 
vail, are like a tetter in the blood, or a very tabes dorsalis for 
the corruption and weakening of the vitality of our piety. The 
Apostle commends those who received the gospel as being in- 
deed the very word of God, and not as the word of men. Now 


there are many who, professing to receive it as a revelation from 
God, do nevertheless receive it as the word of men. The idea 
of the Rationalists and the Unitarians is indeed too prevalent, 
that for us it is not the revelation direct from God, but only the 
record of that revelation. Now we had almost said that we would 
as soon trust in the Koran, as in such a book. Our religion is 
built upon the sand, if its support be merely the human record 


of a divine revelation. We cannot take the word of God at 
second-hand, any more than, as Christians, we can adopt our 
piety from others’ experience. It is, as we have already inti- 
mated, the blessedness of our religion, that in every thing we 
are brought directly to God. And so, as in order to be power- 
ful in religion the Christian must be perfectly original in his 
spiritual acquisitions, receiving them for himself directly from 
the Spirit of God, he must likewise feed upon the very words 
of God, and feel that he is doing so. It is no record of a reve- 
lation that can satisfy him, or energize his soul, but the revela- 
tion itself ; it is no mere human description of the word of God 
by Isaiah or Paul, but the word of God itself, addressed to you 
and me as plainly, as definitely, as verbally,as to Isaiah or 
Paul. If a man abandons this ground, he abandons the cita- 
del of his piety. He is no longer original, but imitative, and at 
second-hand in every thing. In divine things, the very nerves 
of his soul will be cut in sunder; and though he may have a 
religion that will comport well with peaceable and idle times 
and ceremonies, yet in stormy times, in convulsions about faith, 
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in conference with infidels, and in personal conflicts with Apol- 
lyon, he will find himself weak, irresolute, and defenceless, with 
neither fixed positions, nor the means of sustaining them. " 

It is one pestilent consequence of low views of inspiration, | 
that philosophy, falsely so called, is let in to intermeddle with 
the Scriptures. A man who cannot stand upon the Bible, as in 
every part the very word of God, will not and can not have that 
deep, abiding faith, which is superior to the vicissitudes of mere- 
ly human speculations. His bark will be driven about even in 
religious things, by the side winds of philosophy and science. 
He will be ready to submit a certain science to an uncertain; 
he will alter his views of divine revelation in accordance with 
the latest and most approved geological theory ; and his views 
of divine doctrine will be modified by or dependent upon meta- 
physical reasonings. For a missionary piety, the most unquali-, 
fied, unhesitating reliance on the word of God, is absolutely es- 
sential. In this the Reformers were greatly superior to us. They 
came out of a church which was all error, and they went direct 
to Christ and his truth, with a relish that made them drink deep 
into it. We hesitate not to say that their views of inspiration 
were higher than ours. They used the Scriptures inwardly ; 
they took the medicine into the soul, to be healed by it, where 
we take it into the laboratory to analyze its ingredients, and test 
its purity. They laid it away in the heart; we put it into cru- 
cibles. Their characteristics were those of experience and wis- 
dom; ours are those of knowledge and imitation. 

It must be regarded as a special providence of God, that 
amidst all the despotism of Roman Catholic error, amidst all 
the concealment and ignorance of the Scriptures, the belief of 
mankind in their inspiration was preserved from being undermin- 
ed by such a tide of Neology as hath since swept over the world, 
leaving the mud and spawn of infidelity so universal, that it will 
take time even to cleanse it from our most sacred things and re- 
cesses. Had that tide come before the birth of Luther, he would 
have had but very little power over men’s minds, in appealing to 
; the word of God. If the Papacy had added to all its other 
7 refuges of lies, not merely the withdrawal of the word of God from 
common perusal, but the denial of its infallibility, the instruc- 
tion of the people in a Rationalistic view of its inspiration, a 
thousand Luthers might have appealed to it in vain. And in 
our day, if men go forth to the work of the world’s conversion 
with low and loose views of the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
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they will be shorn of their power. A man whose theory of a 
divine inspiration admits the possibility of error, the possibility 
that some passages may be less the word of God than others, 
and that some other passages may not be the word of God at 
all, has no firm ground to stand upon. ‘“ The prophet that hath 
a dream, let him tell a dream; but he that hath my word, let 
him speak my word faithfully. What has the chaff to do with 
the wheat ? saith the Lord. Is not my word like as a fire, saith 
the Lord; and like a hammer, that breaketh the rock in 
pieces ?” 

Ill. The third cause, which we shall allege for the imitative 
state of our piety, is a practical relinquishment of the principle 
that the Bible is the only and sufficient rule of faith and prac- 
tice. There isan evil of this nature in our age,double. There 
is one party in religion making the church a mediator between 
God’s word and the soul. Instead of Christ’s words, “1 am 
the vine, ye are the branches; abide in me, and let my words 
abide in you;” their language is, ‘“ The church is the vine; 
abide in the church, and let the words and ordinances of the 
church abide in you.” This produces a religion of dependence 
on the church, and imitative on that side. It is imitation of the 
church, obedience to ceremony and tradition, the sacrifice of 
personal independence, not for the sake of principle, but form; 
it is humility for the sake of pride, humility not in the shape of 
gentleness and love to those beneath us, but of the worship of 
power, authority, and grandeur above us. This is the humility 
which the forms of a monarchy tend to generate, humility up- 
wards, not downwards; the minding of high things, not the 
condescending to men of low estate. This is the humility of 
Popery, and of that form of Popery, which exists as Puseyism or 
High Churchism. It is humility to all above, but pride and 
arrogance to all beneath. It is self-worship disguised, this pro- 
fessed absorption into the church; it is self-enlarged, and ex- 
panded over asect; “the temple of the Lord, the temple of 
the Lord, the temple of the Lord, are we.” It is arrogance 
and pride indulged, and erected into a virtue. This is one of 
the greatest triumphs of error and sin, when it can be enshrined 
into a form of duty. 

On the other side it is not so bad, but the same imitative ten- 
dency prevails. Men, for a rule of practice, if not of faith, look 
not so much to God’s word, as to men. The garb of piety is 
worn, which is conformable to good usage. Christian society 
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is the mirror, in which men dress and undress their souls for God. 
In this case it is‘the gregarious tendency of human nature, the 
same principle that leads a flock of sheep straight over a stone 
wall on one another’s heels into green pastures. Unfortunately 
in this case it does not lead into green pasture, but away from it. 
Society, society, says Madame de Stael, how it makes the heart 
hard and the mind frivolous! how it leads us to live for what 
men will say of us! This is a great evil, this living for what 
men will say of us, instead of what God has said for us ; but it 
is greater in the church than in the world. It is surprising how 
powerfully men will silently sustain one another in practical 
error, and almost paralyze their own consciences and the word 
of God in so doing. “ Although,” says Lord Bacon, “ our per- 
sons live in the view of heaven, yet our spirits are included in 
the caves of our own complexions and customs, which minister 
unto us infinite errors and vain opinions, if they be not recalled 
to examination.” 

IV. A fourth cause which we shall mention, though perhaps 
more strictly it is part of the third, is the habit of deference to 
human authority, and the study of theology by systems and 
names, instead of the Scriptures. Hence an inquisitorial ten- 
dency, and the putting of books of human origin as standards of 
opinion. One man makes a Procrustes’ bed out of Locke on 
the Human Understanding ; another out of Edwards on the 
Will. We think this would not be the case, if we lived more upon 
God’s word. Nothing tends so much to produce a manly inde- 
pendence and a genuine gospel liberty of thought and feeling as 
a simple reliance upon God’s word, and an unconditional sub- 
mission to it. This habit of deference to human authority grew 
up in the pastures of Popery and Paganism. At one time men 
went mad with worship of Aristotle; then again of Plato; 
then of Duns Scotus and Thomas Aquinas ; and neglect of God’s 
word personally and individually has permitted the church of 
Christ in every age to have her Aristotles and Platos, her Dunses 
and Aquinases. We cannot but behold a proof of this tendency, 
this love of borrowed light, and this habitual reliance upon other 
things, rather than the word of God, even in our own republica- 
tion of the admirable tomes of divinity and Christian experience 
in the seventeenth century. The movement, undoubtedly, is 
oimnous of good, and not of evil; and it indicates the beginning 
of a better relish, as well as the poverty of our own stores. But 
we are also in danger, while pursuing the streams, of being led 
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away from the fountain, and of omitting the same enthusiastic 
love and study of the word of God experimentally, which knit 
up into so great stature the giants of a past theological age. 
We are very, very far from undervaluing the labors of learned 
men, or the treasures of thought and experience digged out of 
the mines of God’s word by their holy and enthusiastic industry. 
But we do say, that if we neglect the same labors, because great 
men of a past age entered into them, and because, therefore, we 
may do without them; if we take their treasures, and the trea- 
sures which they spread before their own age, to use, in our 
admiration, instead of digging those mines ourselves anew, for 
our own age, and for our own souls, then farewell to all origin- 
ality and power; then will our religion continue to be a religion 
of imitation instead of experience. If this is to be the result, it 
were better that every tome of divinity, and every record of 
Christian experience, were burned as soon as it should see the 
light. In this view we admire the nobleness of Luther, when 
the pope’s bull of excommunication was published, and they 
began to burn the Reformer’s books. “ Let them destroy my 
works,” said he ; “I desire nothing better; for all I wanted was 
to lead Christians to the Bible, that they might afterwards 
throw away my writings. Great God! if we had but a right 
understanding of the Holy Scriptures, what need would there be 
of my books?” O how noble is this! How characteristic of a 
soul that had drunk deep for its own self into the Bible, and 
would have every other soul go and plunge into the same foun- 
tain of blessedness, and drink, and continue to drink, there and 
there only. We love Luther for this noble declaration. And 
sure we are that his works, fresh and powerful as they are, 
and the works of every other uninspired man, though you col- 
lect the whole circle of possible mental developments, between 
the genius of Baxter and that of Leighton, when compared with 
God’s word, are but as winking tapers in the light of a noonday 
sun. And what should we think of the man who, if a set of 
gas-lights were hung up to burn in the streets at noonday, 
should go about endeavoring to walk by their light, or perpet- 
ually calling upon you to admire their glory, while he scarcely 
seems aware that the sun above him, like the very face of God, 
is shining with such splendor, as almost to put out those pale- 
and ineffectual fires. 

This being the case, on a comparison even of the richly spirit- 
ual divines of the seventeenth century with inspiration, how much 
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more with reference to those writers called the Christian Fathers, 
comprehending so wide and chaotic a gathering of spoils and 
opinions in what Milton calls the drag-net of antiquity. It 
would be difficult to depict the ineffable absurdity of sending 
back the Christians of this generation into the twilig' t of Romish 
superstition and philosophy, to interpret Scripture wy tradition 
from the Fathers. Often as we see this attempted exaltation of 
the early doctors of the church into the place of supremacy 
over our own faith and opinion as founded on the Scriptures, we 
think of Taylor’s powerful and beautiful delineation of the?con- 
trast between those doctors after the time of Christ, and the 
Jewish prophets before him. “ It must be acknowledged that the 
writers of the ancient dispensation were such as those should be, 
who were looking onward towards the bright day of gospel 
splendor ; while the early Christian doctors were just such as 
one might well expect to find those, who were Jooking onward 
toward that deep night of superstition, which covered Europe 
during the middle ages. The dawn is seen to be gleaming upon 
the foreheads of the one class of writers, while a sullen gloom 
overshadows the brows of the other.” 

If these remarks apply with any justice to books of practical 
divinity, much more do they to systems and books of theoretical 
speculation. For the student to let these prevent him from 
drinking in his theology originally and for himself at God’s word, 
or to drink at these first, and form his taste there, and mould his 
opinions, and then, under the influence of that taste, and by the 
light of those opinions, to go to the Bible, and study it more or 
less under a cloud of prejudice, or if not under prejudice, at 
least in the attitude of a systematic theologian, rather than as 
a child, a learner, a former of his own system from divine truth 
by the Spirit of God, is to deprive his soul of the blessed ele- 
ments of freshness and original power; it is to keep him from 
ever knowing the power of God’s word ; it is to make his 
religion the religion of imitation, and not that of experience. 

We shall here strengthen our positions by some profound re- 
marks of Lord Bacon. “ As for perfection or completeness in 
divinity,” says he, “it is not to be sought; which makes this 
course of artificial divinity the more suspect. For he that will 
reduce a knowledge into an art, wil] make it round and uniform: 
but in divinity many things must be left abrupt, and concluded 
with this: O the depth of the wisdom and knowledge of God! 


how,incomprehensible are his judgments, and his wayspast finding 
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out! So, again, the Apostle saith, Ex parte scimus : and to have 
the form of a total, when there is but matter for a part, cannot 
be without supplies by supposition and presumption. And there- 
fore I conclude, that the true use of these terms and methods hath 
— in institutions or introductions preparatory unto know- 
edge; but in them, or by deducement from them, to handle the 
main body and substance of a knowledge, is in all sciences 
prejudicial, and in divinity dangerous.” Lord Bacon likewise 
speaks of “ the over early and peremptory reduction of knowledge 
into arts and methods ; from which time commonly sciences re- 
ceive small or no augmentation. But as young men, when they 
knit and shape perfectly, doseldom grow to a farther stature ; so 
knowledge, while it is in aphorisms and observations, it is in 
growth; but when it once is comprehended in exact methods, 
it may, perchance, be farther polished and illustrated, and ac- 
commodated for use and practice ; but it increaseth no more in 
bulk and substance.” 

The truth is, that no real advance can be made in theology, 
except by experience. It implies two things: knowledge of 
self, and knowledge of God; and in truth, as self can be known 
only by knowing God, all advance in theology, either man- 
ward or God-ward, depends upon divine grace. There is a 
passage in Zuingle’s experience of great importance on this 
point. “ Philosophy and theology,” said he, “ were constantly 
raising difficulties in my mind. At length I was brought to 
say we must leave these things, and endeavor to enter into 
God’s thoughts in his own word. I applied myself in earnest 
prayer to the Lord, to give me his light; and though I read no- 
thing but Scripture, its sense became clearer to me than if I 
had studied many commentators.”” “I study the doctors,” said 
Zuingle, “ just as you ask a friend, How do you understand this?” 
So, indeed, to neglect other writers, as if we could advance as 
well without them, would be pride and presumption; but there 
is a great difference in the mode of consulting them. A man, 
for example, on reading Edwards’s history of Redemption, can 
not fail to make a great advance, by the aid of such compre- 
hensive views, such a holy generalization of particulars, by a 
mind distinguished for this rare faculty. But this is not a book 
of systematic theology ; and such a course of reading, and read- 
ing after and with a personal study of God’s word, is very dif- 
ferent from the consultation of systems and systematic writers, 
who, in the very fact of striving after the completeness of their 
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system, may prove unsuitable teachers. “ By making authors 
dictators,” says Lord Bacon, “ that their words should stand, 
and not consuls to give advice, the damage is infinite that sci- 
ences have received thereby, as the principal cause that hath 
kept them low, at a stay, without growth or advancement.” 

There is all the difference between the study of theology in 
books, at second-hand, and in the Bible with original experi- 
ence, that there is between a man’s acquaintance with a roman- 
tic country, who goes straight through it in a rail-car, and his who 
travels as a pedestrian, over hill and valley, through city and 
hamlet, in meadows and by the river-side, calling at the peas- 
ant’s door, visiting many a sweet nook and shady fountain, 
breathing the morning freshness, enjoying the sunset and the 
twilight, drinking in, at every step of the way, all the blessed 
influences of the air and the sunshine, and watching all the 
lovely and changeful aspects of the face of nature. There are 
excellent rail-carriages to ride through the Bible; perhaps the 
human mind will never invent better ones than some that have 
been constructed. You may take passage in Calvin’s Insti- 
tutes, or in Turretin, or, if you please, in Ridgley’s body of 
divinity, or in Knapp, or in Storr and Flatt; and assuredly you 
cannot greatly err; but all this richness and blessedness of per- 
sonal experience, and all the triumph and delight of individual 
discovery, and all the romance, novelty and freshness of pedes- 
trian excursions, and all the power, variety, and certainty of 
original knowledge you must utterly forego. 

There is a stream artificially walled up in the valley of Sara- 
toga, into which the healthful mineral waters of the various 
springs pour themselves off together, after welling up indepen- 
dently at the fountain head. Now, suppose the visitors at Sara- 
toga, in search of health, should go to that running stream, and 
prefer the taste of it, telling you in what a perfect unity, in 
what a comprehensive system, they receive the waters, by thus 
drinking of them; and suppose that men should thus test their 
remedial excellence in their own complaints, and should profess 
to analyze the elemental fountains by the study of that stream, 
visiting the original sources now and then, but dwelling ordi- 
narily at the brook, and drinking of it habitually ; these men 
would not unaptly represent the folly of a man, who should 
study the word of God, and form his opinions of its fundamental 
truths, principally by the streams of theology that have sprung 
from it, by human systems and institutes. 
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Even if the church universal could build a perfect conduit, 
still would we never give up the right of private judgment, nor 
the duty of each student of the Scriptures to form his theology 
originally for himself. Let him go to the deep well-springs, 
the separate individual fountains in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and Jet him drink theit sparkling contents fresh and pure 
in the clearness of their original and individual dialects. Let 
him do this to form his own theology, or rather to make the 
theology of the Scriptures possess and imbue hissoul. Let him 
do this to fill full and keep ever overflowing the fountain of his 
own experience, joyous and rich, strong and abundant. Let 
him do this, striving all the while mightily in prayer for that 
baptism of the Spirit, which alone can make the truths of 
Scripture his own powerful, original, life-giving experience. 
This process makes a true, independent, biblical theologian ; 
entire dependence on the word and Spirit of God, entire inde- 
pendence of human systems as authorities. If we are not greatly 
mistaken, this course is taught and commanded in the Scrip- 
tures; and ifthe history of individual minds be not utterly erro- 
neous, this course clothes the soul with power; it makes the 
Christian a king and a priest unto God. It does this, just in 
proportion as he refuses every mediator between his own soul 
and the word of God ; just in proportion as he receives in sim- 

licity the engrafted word, which is able to save his soul ; just 
in proportion as he lives upon it, and in his own spiritual con- 
flicts, in prayer and in profound meditation, and by the bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit, makes its experience his own experi- 
ence. This is power, wisdom, blessedness, glory. This com- 
prehends all the elements of a missionary piety. “1 had rather 
follow the shadow of Christ,’’ said the noble Reformer and 
Martyr, Bishop Hooper, “ than the body of all the general 
councils or doctors since the death of Christ. It is mine opinion 
unto all the world, that the Scripture solely, and the Apostles’ 
church is to be followed, and no man’s authority, be he Augus- 
tine, Tertullian, or even Cherubim or Seraphim.” 

\V. A fifth cause for the imitative cast of piety in this age, we 
take to be the prevalence of a philosophical system unfavorable 
to religious faith. Whatever throws the mind in upon itself, and 
the soul upon God, begets originality and power; whatever 
throws it upon external supports and mediums of proof, weakens 
it. There are two principal things in philosophy—intuition 
and experience ; the first may be compared to a compass, the 
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second to a chart. You may sail your ship a great way by the 
first, and yet throw her on the rocks, if you strive to make a har- 
bor without the last. On the other hand, without the compass, 
the chart would be of little use to you; for you might have a 
correct chart of the coast of Europe, and yet, without the com- 
pass, sail for years in a circle on the Atlantic, endeavoring to 
find Europe. So it is with intuition and experience; if the 
denial of the last leaves you with nothing but terra incognita, 
the denial of the first leaves you without ¢erra firma. A philos- 
ophy that denies the first, is like a fog in the atmosphere ; if you 
sail upon the ocean of truth in such a fog, you must either do 
it by the lead and line, till you might almost, from disuse, deny 
the existence of the compass, or, if you dash onward, you are 
as likely to strike a reef of rocks, as to get into the harbor. 
The prevalence of a philosophy that throws men upon exter- 
nal things, united with the experimental and physical spirit of 
this age, has tended to withdraw men’s minds from the sublime 
and simple verities of God’s word. An experimental tendency 
in one direction is infidelity ; in another it is faith. Confined 
to second causes, it is infidelity; but if men would put experi- 
ence as the standard in divine things, as they do in human, it 
would be well. All true religion is experimental. Hence the 
course of infidelity is the most unphilosophical in the world, 
while to some extent its principle is perfectly wise and philo- 
sophical. It refuses to believe, except on experience; very 
well ; but it refuses to try the experiment, nay, it would, if pos- 
sible, destroy the experiment. A Brahmin was once persuaded 
by an Englishman to look through a microscope at a vegetable, 
which constituted a favorite part of his diet. To the horror of 
the meat-abjuring Indian, he beheld whole herds of animals 
quietly browsing in their pastures, which he had been accus- 
tomed to eat at a mouthful. He seized the instrument, in his 
anger, trod on it, and crushed it to pieces. So the world are 
very ready to do with demonstrations that they do not like, or that 
oppose their favorite systems, or show their sins. Infidelity and 
the Roman Catholicreligion would destroy, or keep out of sight, 
the heavenly instrument that exposes their own iniquity and error. 
This empirical spirit in divine things, exercised in dogmatism, 
but stopping short of faith, makes an age proud and critical, 
rather than humble and believing. There is a great difference 
between an age of belief and an age of criticism; all the differ- 
ence that there is between creative power and the power of judg- 
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ment. An age of belief will be employed in creative opera- 
tions, leaving the lower work of criticism to be performed b 
those who come after. An age of criticism is an age of doubt, 
and therefore of weakness, not of inborn power. It is an age 
of the preparation of rules, not of principles in action, in vivi- 
fying operation; and so it is an age of the understanding of 
rules, not the consciousness of principles. Perhaps principles 
will even be denied, and the rules of empiricism alone adopt- 
ed. Just as if in medicine there should be an age of physicians 
formed in the apothecary’s shop, by the stuly of formulas, 
symptoms, and cases, instead of the powers of nature, the laws 
of the human constitution, and the principles of things. It is 
not to be denied that such a set of men night go very far, might 
come to great perfection, in the knowledge and classification of 
symptoms, cases, and cures ; it would be an age of great profi- 
ciency in diagnosis ; but do we not see that just in proportion 
to the perfection of such knowledge, if we stop there, we are at 
the greater distance from wisdom and power, from the seeds 
of things, and the elements of universality? As in general an 
age of systems stops the discovery of new truth, so an age of 
criticism stops the search for it. Homer and Thucydides mark 
a creative age; Quinctilian and Longinus, a critical one ; this 
is imitative, artificial, that is original and spontaneous. 

In regard to the general subject of metaphysics, in connec- 
tion with divinity, it is almost an undeniable truth, that in every 
age the predominant metaphysical opinions, the speculative 
philosophy in general acceptance, will influence the theology, 
and so, in an incalculable degree, the piety of that age. The 
history of the church shows this, and sometimes in a most 
melancholy demonstration. The possibility of articles of faith, 
their compatibility with the laws of Reason, is to be determined 
on metaphysical principles. The question whether they are 
agreeable to reason, or contrary to it, or simply undiscoverable 
5 will be determined according to a man’s metaphysics. 

ow, if that science be one that in its first principles rejects 


the possibility of intuitions of spiritual truths, the communion of 
the mind, through reason, with principles that could not be 
made known to it through the senses, then the consequence 
must be a denial of all mysterious truths in religion, of all truths 
that are above the reach of the unaided human understanding. 
“In each article of faith embraced on conviction, the mind de- 
termines, first, intuitively on its logical possibility ; secondly, 
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discursively on its analogy to doctrines already believed, as well 
as on its correspondences to the wants and faculties of our 
nature; and, thirdly, historically on the direct and indirect evi- 
dences.”? Now, it is manifest that, if on metaphysical princi- 
ples the first determination of the mind, in respect to any such 
article of faith, be, that it is a logical impossibility, all its his- 
torical evidence, and all its alleged correspondency to our wants, 
and analogy to other doctrines, will go for nothing. “The 
question,” says Mr. Coleridge, “ whether an assertion be in 
itself inconceivable, or only by us unimaginable, will be decided 
by each individual, according to the positions assumed as first 
principles in the metaphysical system which he had previously 
adopted. Thus the existence of the Supreme Reason, the cre- 
ator of the material universe, involved a contradiction for a 
disciple of Epicurus ; while, on the contrary, to a Platonist the 
position is necessarily presupposed in every other truth, as that 
without which every fact of experience would involve a con- 
tradiction in reason.” 

Just so a Unitarian denies the doctrine of the Trinity, as a 
metaphysical impossibility, setting a metaphysical lie above the 
verity of the Scriptures ; and, in general, a great cause of weak- 
ness and of lying doctrine in this age, is the marching of meta- 
physical speculations into regions where they do not belong. It 
is true that our philosophy, even where it is correct, is very 
short-sighted, and that in most cases, as the Indians say of the 
world that it rests first upon a mountain, then upon an ele- 
phant, and so on till they come to a tortoise, where they stop ; 
so it is with us in attempting to explain the mysteries of our 
being ; our philosophy generally ends with the tortoise. It is 
true, also, that the multitude, even of educated minds, receive 
metaphysical principles upon trust, without the least analysis of 
their nature, and with no perception of the extensive reach of 
their influence; and in such cases, with the believer in God’s 
word, where the received metaphysics are false, there is a happy 
and ignorant inconsistency between the false metaphysics and 
the spiritual faith. But still it is impossible that a false system, 
of metaphysics should prevail, without exerting a powerful de- 
teriorating influence over every province of mind and morals. 
The student and the Christian may never at any one moment be 
conscious of that influence, for that would be to see the false- 
hood of the system; but the influence is felt, and is the more 
powerful for being imperceptible, unsuspected, and, therefore, 
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unresisted. It is an element of deterioration in the presence 
of every spiritual truth, depriving it of half its power; an influ- 
ence that insensibly stupifies the mind itself, and dwarfs all its 
nb nnd You may not notice it while within its circle; 
ut just remove into another atmosphere, and you will see what 
you have been suffering and what you have been losing. 
It is like being shut up for hours in a close, ill-ventilated, 
and crowded lecture-room; the air becomes very impure, 
but you, being accustomed to it, hardly notice the impurity, 
nor the deleterious influence over your system, till you go 
out into the fresh atmosphere; and then if you should again 
return into the room, where so many lungs have been respiring 
till the vital properties of the air have been almost exhausted, 
you could not endure it. So it is with the injurious influence 
which a. prevailing false system of metaphysics will inevitably 
exert over the student’s mind. The sublimities of the gospel 
itself will be deprived of half their grandeur, and in that un- 
wholesome vapor, every thing will be pallid, meagre, lifeless, 
and cold. The clouds raised around the truths of the gospel 
through the medium of grovelling metaphysical speculations 
are not, as in the natural atmosphere, converted into glorious 
shapes, reflecting the sun’s glory. They darken the truth, and 
it looks through them, shorn of its beams. The power of self- 
evidence that belongs to the things of religion is taken away, 
and the truth, instead of commanding assent in all the absolute 
majesty of the Supreme Reason, timidly and doubtfully entreats 
admittance to the heart. It cannot be otherwise, if the truths 
of theology grow up into a metaphysical system that in its first 
principles, if logically pressed, denies their possibility. The 
denial may not be open, may not be observed, but the deterio- 
rating influence will certainly be exerted. And so sure as 
there is discernment enough to see that influence, combined 
with a skeptical disposition, the skepticism in the heart will take 
refuge in the metaphysics of the understanding, and there man- 
ufacture and thence send forth its attacks against the elements 
of spiritual faith. Thus it is that infidel speculations, grounded 
on false metaphysical premises, and concocted in the closet by 
speculative men, have found their way to the hearts of a com- 
mon multitude, who know nothing about metaphysics, good or 
bad, except the name, but take the skepticism as the perfection 
of reason and common sense. 
Now, we say that any thing which weakens the power of self- 
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evidence in the gospel must inevitably exert a disastrous influ- 
ence over our piety ; and if there have been such an ingredient 
in the prevalent philosophy of this age, this is one cause for our 
want of originality and experience. 

VI. A sixth cause why the piety of this age is weak and imi- 
tative, is to be found in the neglect and ignorance of the doc- 
trine of justification by faith. We do not know of a single 
evangelical doctrine that has suffered such sad oversight. 
Perhaps one reason may be, that we have been occupied with 
controversies for other truths, and with enemies in other parts 
of the citadel, so frequently as to forget this danger; but what- 
ever be the cause, we have well nigh forgotten the doctrine, 
and to depart from it is to exhaust the very fountain of strength 
in our spiritual being. The life of the doctrine of the blessed 
reformers, and the light of their existence, was their experi- 
mental knowledge of this truth, which we know so partially. 
We have looked upon it too much asa negative speculation ; 
they regarded it as a positive life; we study it, they possessed 
it; we acknowledge it, and put it in our creeds; they lived by 
it, and died for it. The consequence is, that it energizes all 
their productions ; from this cause alone their spirit and style are 
as different from the inert prettinesses of this age, as the transfig- 
uration by Raphael from a modern lithographic engraving, as 
a great Gothic Cathedral from a gingerbread wooden imita- 
tion. We know not what we lose, nor how far we die, when 
we lose the spirit of this doctrine. The church is devoted to 
destruction, if this grace goes out of the temple; and we may 
almost hear our guardian angels mournfully whispering, Let us 
depart hence. As the Atonement is the central doctrine of the 
Gospel, so an experimental knowledge of justification by faith 
is the central grace in the heart of the Christian and the church. 
If it be out of place, all other graces will hang loosely ; if it be 
deficient, all other graces will wither and waste as by a slow 
poison. In the piety of this age it zs deficient; it is out of 
place, pushed from its office; in some quarters it is disowned, 
and well-nigh annihilated; everywhere there is great igno- 
rance and inexperience of it; and the consequence is, that on 
the one hand sanctification is exalted into a Saviour, and on the 
other, formalists and priests and admirers of gilded crosses, des- 
pising sanctification and justification almost alike, are busily 
vamping up the trumpery of Popery in its stead. Instead of 
this reigning and radiant truth presented and developed, they 
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chant to us the Io Pzan of a baptismal regeneration, with can- 
dles at noonday, and fish on Friday; they sing to us delicately 
about the sacred beauty of the observance of sacred days, and 
sacred rites and ordinances. With what energy would Paul 
have rebuked this spirit! What! he would say, hath Christ, at 
such expense of blood, set you free from the despotism of the 
Man of Sin; and will ye again pass under the accursed yoke ? 
Will ye enter your prison-house of will-worship, to grind in its 
filthy dungeons? How, turn ye again to the weak and beg- 
gary elements, whereunto ye desire again to be in bondage ? 
e observe days, and months, and times, and years. I am afraid 
of you. Behold I, Paul, say unto you, that if ye be circumcised, 
Christ shall profit you nothing: ye are fallen from grace. 

But it is not those alone, who would worship the cross in- 
stead of the crucified Saviour, the altar instead of the altar’s God, 
that have abjured this doctrine, or betrayed it into the hands of 
its enemies; it is we all, just in proportion to our neglect and 
inexperience of its life-giving power. And this inexperience 
is great; and every man who has any thing to do with the admis- 
sion of candidates to the church of Christ, will have to deplore 
that this inexperience of this life-giving truth has become almost 
the type of piety in our new converts, so that you may perhaps 
find a greater ignorance of this than of any other doctrine of the 
Scriptures. But is this the preparation which is needed in a 
missionary age, which should characterize the piety of an age 
that hopes to accomplish the world’s regeneration? We need 
a new baptism in the fire of individual scriptural truth, but more 
than all, in the fire of this truth of justification by faith. Doubt- 
less, there is a power in this doctrine, which will annihilate 
every form of Romanism; but it must be felt, in order to be 
used. Was it exhausted at the Reformation, when we saw it 
flash so gloriously 2 Why does it not flash with equal glory 
now, when its power is equally needed? It did but half its 
work, it disclosed but half its energy. Perhaps one great reason 
why, under God, such a resurrection of refined and gilded form- 
alism is now permitted, and such an exaltation of Tue Cuurcn, 
in the place of Curist, is to call all true Christians, by the very 
emergency, back to the rock and refuge of this doctrine. It is 
to make Christ’s-men instead of Church-men. And sure we 
are, that if Luther were now on earth to publish again this ele- 
ment of his power, with the freshness of his burning experience, 
to pour it from the depths of his full heart as from a church 
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organ, accustomed as we are to think that we know all about 
it, it would stir Christendom now with almost as much enthu- 
siasm, and with almost as great a convulsion, as it did then. 

When we look at the discipline through which Luther and 
some other men passed, in their baptism with the fire of this 
doctrine, it seems that we do but dream about it, that we know 
nothing of it, that we are like men walking and talking in our 
sleep—a race of religious somnambulists. Indeed, without this 
burning experience, what are we doing, where is our efficiency ? 
We are no better than petrified monks, and might almost as well 
be thrown back into past darkness, and with St. Anthony be 
employed in preaching to the fishes of the Atlantic. We might 
as well be hooded and cowled and shrouded in the cells of some 
old monastery, employed in doing penance, wearing sackcloth 
shirts, telling our beads, and ascending Pilate’s staircase. The 
indomitable Luther himself once set out to do this upon his 
knees; and it was a great crisis of his being ; for he had got 
about half way up, when there came a voice of thunder into his 
soul, THe JUST SHALL Live BY Farrn! and it scared him effect- 
ually and forever from his penance. There are numbers in our 
day who are apoaneing Pilate’s staircase; some in forms and 
ceremonies, and apostolical successions, and hatred of conven- 
ticles, and kneelings to bishops, and Christless worship of the 
church, and contempt and persecution of all beyond their nar- 
row sect, and open and avowed hatred of justification by faith ; 
and others in the forgetfulness, disregard, and inexperience of 
this blessed doctrine. Would to God that such a voice from hea- 
ven might enter into every man’s soul ; but even if it did, it would 
do no good, without something of Luther’s deep spiritual ex- 
perience, gathered in conflict and prayer. 

We need it; we all need it ; it is the want of this, that forms 
the characteristic palsy of the piety of this age. With this liv- 
ing experience of Christ’s truth, and so many Christians in 
motion under it, no false form of religion could stand before the 
church fora moment. We need it as ministers of the gospel, 
in our common, ordinary preaching. We need it, to have any 
power whatever in the conversion of men. We need it, to have 
our new converts baptized into it, instead of the spirit of indo- 
lence and worldly conformity. We need it, in order to preach 
from feeling, instead of imitation. We need it, to break up the 
reign of custom, and to letin upon the soul the unwonted fresh- 
ness of a first love. 
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May God in mercy baptize every one of us with this spirit. 
May the church possess it. May the spirit and power of sus- 
TIFICATION BY FAITH take hold upon us! Then will the final 
conflict of the Gospel against Romanism, against Formalism, 
be a short conflict indeed ; but a more glorious triumph of God’s 
word and Spirit than the world has ever witnessed. 


A point growing out of this last named cause for the want of 
experimental originality in the piety of this age, is the imagined 
discovery of a royal road toheaven. We are very desirous of 
believing that we can live at ease, and yet gain that experience 
which other men gathered only by conflict and prayer. We 
should like to possess the powerful experience of faith which 
Luther — and which in general characterized the age 
of the Reformers; but we are not willing to undergo that in- 
tense, soul-trying, spiritual discipline, which he had to pass 
through in gaining it. It is the mistake of this age to make of 
religion a tie of comfort and ease, instead of self-mortification 
and labor. e —— that in its very essence religion is a 
thing of discipline, self-mortifying discipline, and that the prin- 
ciple of vicarious suffering is the one by which the world 1s to 
be converted to Christ, just as certainly as it is that in which 
was laid the very foundation of the world’s redemption. Hence 
the church that draws back from the baptism of suffering, is not 
the church that can be instrumental in this world’s regenera- 
tion ; and if the church in our age be doing this, if self-indulg- 
ence be the mark of our piety, it is as clear as noonday that 
not to us has the glorious commission been vouchsafed of ac- 
complishing the promises of God, and noi to us will the glory 
ever be granted of ushering in this consummation. It was the 
beautiful language of the poet Cowper, wrung from him by his 
own experience of anguish, 


The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown 


We believe that this must not only be the experience of every in- 


dividual Christian in getting to heaven, but that the church b 

which the world’s regeneration shall be accomplished, will 
be a church baptized with suffering, or what will answer the 
same purpose, distinguished for voluntary self-denial. If we 
reject this, it is no wonder that our piety is destitute of original- 
ity and vital power; we are rejecting that which, in a world of 
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fallen beings, constitutes, in the very nature of things, the only 
source of power. Death, said Mr. Coleridge, only supplies the 
oil for the inextinguishable lamp of life. This great truth is 
true, even before our mortal dissolution ; that death to self which 
trial produces, constituting, even in this world, the very essence 
of strength, life, and glory. 

Some men think that heaven is growing up on earth, a grad- 
ual amelioration and melting of earth into heaven, so that by 
and by half the Bible will get obsolete, because self-denial and 
affliction will no longer be the custom of our pilgrimage. The 
truth is, there never could be such a state of external things, as 
that fallen beings cowld be purified and refined without burning 
and filing. If we carry not heaven within us, external peace 
and beauty will never produce it ; and heaven within us is to be 
wrought in the midst of our corruption only by trial and suffer- 
ing ; and even then, without continued discipline, the very piety 
of the church would cream and mantle like a stagnant pool. 

We are aware that the analysis of causes which we have at- 
tempted is exceedingly imperfect, and certainly it might be pur- 
sued much farther with interest and profit. One or two conclu- 
sions, from our investigation, are of sufficient importance to lay 
up for consideration, if not to dwell upon now. And first, it is 
very evident that a missionary spirit is the only safeguard and 
guarantee of a sound theology. If any church or any body of 
men undertake to keep their spiritual privileges to themselves, 
to arrogate an exclusive possession of them, or to release them- 
selves from the claims of Christian stewardship and self-denial 
for others, they will find them putrefying and rotting on their 
hands, with a brood of vipers generated in the midst of them, a 
thousandfold worse than the stinking worms which the Israel- 
ites found in their hoarded manna. The very coriander-seed of 
heaven will not keep from corruption, if men keep it to them- 
selves. Our religion and our theology would be a dead sea, in 
which the fish would die, and nothing but the slime and pitch 
of metaphysics, and erroneous and bewildering speculations, 
would float upon the surface, if the rippling waters of a mission- 
ary piety did not flow through it. The epistles of the Apostles 
themselves would have been full of thorns and weeds and poi- 
sons, if their piety had not been of such a nature as to provide 
that the Acts of the Apostles should precede and accompany the 
Letters. The acrid humors and imposthumes of monasticsuper- 
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stitions would have broken out ages before they did, and the first 
Pope would have been elected, not at Rome but at Jerusalem. 

And we may add, as another conclusion, that a missionary 

irit, as it is necessary to preserve the church from the despo- 
tism of error and of dogmatism, so it is the foundation of indi- 
vidual originality and power. Not even the word of God, nor 
the study of the word of God, will keep men from error, if the 
heart be not full of love, and thirsting after God’s knowledge. 
The truths of the gospel are not to be discovered but by moral 
discipline, by a hard following of the soul after God; at any 
rate, not so to be discovered as to become the elements of pow- 
er. No man could be a painter by seeing Raphael put on his 
colors; no man could be a musician by seeing Apollo himself 
pray upon his pipe; no man could be a chemist by reading Sir 

oe rte Davy’s dissertations ; and no man can be a theolo- 
pm by the mere study of the Scriptures. He has not only to 
abor with the understanding, but to labor with the heart, in 
prayer. It is the want of this latter labor, that makes the piety 
of this age imitative and external. It produces individual 
darkness and weakness, even in the midst of learning. Most 
admirably doth Lord Bacon remark that “it was most aptly 
said by one of Plato’s school, ‘ that the sense of man carrieth a 
resemblance with the sun, which, as we see, openeth and reveal- 
eth all the terrestrial globe, but then again it obscureth and con- 
cealeth the stars and celestial globe : so doth the sense discover 
natural things, but it darkeneth and shutteth up divine.’ ‘ And 
hence it is true that it hath proceeded that divers learned men have 
been heretical, whilst they have sought to fly up to the secrets of 
the Deity, by the waxen wings of the senses.’”” The truth is, it 
is only in God’s light, that we can see the light. Who has not 
known this in his own experience? But God’s light never comes 
without love; and there is a light of the understanding merely, 
which utterly fails to convince. Lord Bacon commends the 
lumen siccum of Heraclitus, as preferable to that dumen madi- 
dum or maceratum, which is “ steeped and infused in the bu- 
mors of the affections ;” and this, with great truth, applied to 
men’s personal passions and cares. But in reference to God, 
there is a lumen siccum, a dry light, in which the mind dies fo 
want of moisture; the fervor of the affections constituting the 
only medium of salutary communication with certain truths, of 
believing communion with them. If this be absent, and yet the 
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soul be carried into the atmosphere of such truths, it is quite in- 
tolerable. It is the business of devils; and Milton has well set 
the wandering spirits of hell, in their sadness and pain, to meta- 
physical reasoning upon themes that can no more be handled 
without pain by a heart not at peace with God, than a man 
could take coals of fire in his hand and not be burned. The 
highest atmosphere of thought, to apply a physical image from 
this great poet, “ burns frore, and cold performs the effect of 
heat,” unless it be a region irradiated by the love of God. There 
is the same result to the soul, which Humboldt experienced in 
the body, when ascending into a mountain air so thin and rare- 
fied that the lungs labored spasmodically, and the blood almost 
started from the pores. 

To the same purpose, Lord Bacon again says, that “ the 
quality of knowledge, if it be taken without the corrective there- 
of, hath in it some nature of venom or malignity, and some 
effects of that venom, which is ventosity or swelling. The 
corrective spice,” he adds, “the mixture whereof maketh know- 
ledge so sovereign, is CHARITY, as saith the Apostle.’ In speak- 
ing of certain writings, which acted in no slight degree to pre- 
vent his mind from being imprisoned within the outlines of any 
single dogmatic system, Mr. Coleridge presents a similar idea, 
with a vividness which is truly startling. “ They contributed,” says 
he, “to keep alive the heart in the head ; gave me an indistinct, 
yet stirring and working presentiment, that all the products of 
the mere reflective faculty partook of pEatu, and were as the 
rattling twigs and sprays in winter, into which a sap was yet to 
be propelled from some root to which I had not yet penetrated, 
if they were to afford my soul either food or shelter.” 

That root, we believe, was Curist. And now let me add 
that there are some truths, of essential importance to the world’s 
becoming better, of which we venture to say,no man can have 
such a belief as to constitute any power in the use of them, with- 
out much acquaintance with God in Christ. Take, for example, 
the very universally acknowledged truth of the eternal damna- 
tion of wicked pas There is no man that can believe this 
truth, especially as applied to the heathen, with any thing more 
than the belief of assent and of custom, with the unassailable 
belief of power, without seeing and feeling the holiness of God ; 
and the holiness of God is not to be seen and felt, without a 
close walk with God. Not one of God’s attributes is to be 
known without heart-labor, and yet it isin the knowledge of 
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God’s attributes, that all sound theology consists. And this 
truth, of which we have spoken, is at the very foundation of the 
whole misssionary enterprise. 

I wish now to beg your attention to one more conclusion, 
which, as those who hear me are young men,” and as we are 
parts of a young nation, cannot but sink down deep into our 
minds, and I would hope may happily influence our own self- 
discipline. It is, that in the life of individuals and of nations, the 
provision of the materials of originality, experience, and power 
in the character, is confined for the most part, to a particular 
and an early period. 


“ The cuixp is father of the man.” 


Ourgreat modern poet has put this great truth into achild’s ballad, 
but it is for men to reflect upon. In the development whether 
of individuals or of nations it is true. The early studies of genius 
are wrought into the mind like beautiful pictures traced in sym- 

athetic ink, and they afterwards come out into view in the 
influence they exert in all the mind’s productions. The first 
studies of Rembrant affected his after labors; that peculiarity 
of shadow, which marks all his pictures, originated in the cir- 
cumstance of his father’s mill receiving light from an aperture 
at the top, which habituated that artist afterwards to view all 
objects as if seen in that magical light. What is thus true in 
the course of individuals, is as true, on a vast scale, in the de- 
velopment of the literatureand character of nations. 

Now our practice of the science of self-culture and self-disci- 
pline is to too great a degree extemporaneous and late; nor do 
we sufficiently avail ourselves of others’ experience. It is cer- 
tainly important to discover what has been the nourishment of 
other minds, and then to apply your knowledge. It is not cer- 
tain that the same discipline, through which Burke or Coleridge 
passed, would be as good for other minds as for theirs; but 
there must have been some qualities in their mental culture, 
some processes in their growth and development, which, dis- 
covered and applied by us, would be useful. For example, it 
Mr. Coleridge tells us that in early life ie found in certain 
rare and ecteetad volumes, some trains of thought that set him 
powerfully to thinking, you may be quite sure that the same 


* Delivered as an address before the Society of Inquiry on 
Missions in Amherst College. 
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excitement would be favorable to a susceptible and growing mind 
now. But it may happen that theseed which will grow in one 
patch of ground will not in another. You may raise a good 
crop of potatoes where you cannot raise wheat, and the soil 
that will bear a wheat crop one year, will do better laid out in 
corn and melons the next. Now nature seems to require 
something the same alterations in the cultivation of mind; at 
any rate, there is no monotony. An age of great classical eru- 
dition may be succeeded by an age of deep philosophy, or these 
both by an age of physical science and rascals ; and you may 
not be able, without difficulty, to trace the laws or causes of 
this change. If you cut down a forest of pines, there will 
spring up in its place a growth of the oak or the maple. So in 
the world’s mind there are the germs of many developments, to 
which external accidents may give birth, some in one age, some 
in another. There is a singular analogy between the goings on 
of life in the natural and in the moral world, and nature many 
times suggests lessons which she does not directly teach. Na- 
ture is suggestive in her teachings ; and so is the word of God; 
and so is every thing that in its teachings at the same time 
awakens and disciplines the mind. 

But there is a period, after which even suggestive teachings 
and suggestive books lose their power. There is a germinating 
period, a period in which a good book goes down into the soul, 
as a precious seed into a moist furrow of earth in the spring, and 
arena! ; a new growth springs from it. it is different from 

nowledge ; it becomes the mind’s own, and is reproduced in a 
form of originality ; its principles become seeds in a man’s be- 
ing, and by and by blossom and fructify. This, I say, is a par- 
ticular period, and it does not last. A man who has passed it 
may read the same book and know it perfectly ; the acquisition 
of knowledge goes on through life; but knowledge as life, 
knowledge as the creator of wisdom, not so. It is all the differ- 
ence between an oak set out, and one that grows from the 
acorn. 1] have in my mind some volumes which have exerted a 
refreshing and inspiring power over many young tainds, but 
with older ones the power does not seem to exist ; it is like put- 
ting a magnet to a lump of clay. Except a corn of wheat fall 
into the ground and die, it abideth alone; and so, except a good 
book fall into the soul and die, it abideth alone ; and the time 
in which a good book thus dies in the soul, is particular, and 
analogous to the springtide of the seasons. An ear of corn may 
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fall into the ground and die in midsummer ; but it wil] not be 
reproduced ; and just so with books and principles in men’s 
minds: if the sowing of them be deferred till the midsummer 
or autumn of the soul, though they may enrich the soil, they 
will not produce a harvest ; there may be the green blade, but 
the full corn in the ear you will never see. 

So also it is with the seeds and habits of our piety ; our char- 
acter and attainments, not only in this world, but in eternity, 
will be the fruits of the germination of divine things in our souis 
Now. 

Let me pray you, therefore, to take care of the germinating 
period of your being; for when you have passed through it, 
though you may have the same books to read, and the same 
means of study, they will not affect you as they once would. 
There is a tide in the deep souls of men, as well as in their 
affairs, which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; and if 
you omit it, the loss and the misery will be yours. Suffer me 
now to leave your minds beneath the influence of one more 
aphorism from the wisdom of Lord Bacon. “ For if you will 
have a tree bear more fruit than it hath used to do, it is not any 
— you can do to the boughs, but it is the stirring of the 
earth, and putting new mould about the roots, that must work 
it.’ And if we might add one recipe as to the sort of mould 


~ would do well to apply, we would say, take the study of 
utler’s Analogy, South’s Sermons, (avoiding his hatred of the 
Puritans, ) Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, Burke’s Character 
and Works, and (bating his erroneous views of the atonement) 
Coleridge’s Friend, and Aids to Reflection. This is but a single 
formula; you well know the catalogue might be pe varied 


and enlarged ; and different men will put down different authors, 
according to their own idiosyncracies. But we speak now of 
suggestive works; and the Latin proverb is worth remembering, 
Beware of the man of one book. 
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ARTICLE VI. 






DIVINE AGENCY AND GOVERNMENT, TOGETHER WITH HUMAN AGENCY 
AND FREEDOM. 







By the Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D., Prof. Theol. Sem., Andover, Mass. 





Amone those who have accustomed themselves of late to met- 
aphysical discussions, we cannot but observe various degrees of 
intellectual strength, and various aspects of intellectua] charac- 
ter. Some there are, whose inclination towards philosophical 
investigations manifestly goes beyond their strength ; who show 
at once, whenever they meddle with metaphysical subjects, 
that they have mistaken their employment ; and who are likely 
to involve themselves, and perhaps others too, in error or in 
perplexity, according as they engage more or less in metaphy- 4 
sical inquiries. They may possess great activity of mind in 
other respects. They may be good reasoners, when their rea- 
soning relates to other subjects. But the fact is,—and it is a 
pity they do not know it,—that they have not the patience, the 
acuteness, the power of analysis and discrimination, which are 
essential to constitute a metaphysician. Of course, they cannot 
be expected to arrive at right conclusions in regard to the more 
difficult questions in mental science. They do not comprehend 
the meaning of those questions. They do not understand what 
is to be done, or how to do it, or when it is done. There are 
others, who possess more intellectual acumen, but who fall into 
mistakes, because they have not proceeded far enough in their 
inquiries. Their decisions are erroneous, because they are pre- 
mature. They may have been engaged in metaphysical studies 
a few months, or a few years. But the result of sober contem- 
plation for twenty or thirty years would in all probability be 
more conformed to the truth, if they should be so happy as to 
be kept from committing iensities to the support of the 
wrong side of controverted subjects. 

But there are many in our community, who have nothing to 
do with a metaphysical form of speaking or thinking, who do 

et receive, practically and devoutly, the very same truths, which 
wards, and those who agree with him, deduce from meta- 
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physical considerations. And there are not a few ministers of 
the gospel and intelligent private Christians, whose own happy 
experience leads them, as a matter of course, with but little 
study, clearly to understand and firmly to believe the profoundest 
principles of mental science; who can at once solve questions 
which elude the grasp of a merely speculative understanding, 
devoted ever so long to laborious investigation. 

Finally, there are those, and this number is by no means 
small, who unite the benefit of long and patient philosophical 
thinking with devout feeling ; who are clear-sighted metaphy- 
sicians, and active spiritual Christians; and who, through divine 
grace, are unmoved by any of the winds of doctrine which carry 
about unstable minds; who always stand firm, how many soever 
may waver. 

ee recently endeavored to take a careful, thongh a cur- 
sory view of what has been done, and what is now doing in 
regard to the class of subjects which I shall bring into view, 
and to see what are the results of the thinking and reason- 
ing which have been going on during the last thirty or forty 
years ; to see what is the fruit of metaphysical investigations 
among ministers and other literary men, in regard to the more 
difficult subjects in ethics and theology,—what advances have 
been made, and what truths, before unknown, have been dis- 
covered, and where we are now. After all the scenes through 
which I and my brethren have passed,—after the variety of 
changes which have taken place around us, and the variety of 
schemes, arguments, and opinions, which have occupied and 
sometimes agitated our minds, I wish, if I can, to ascertain 
where we now stand, and I shall take some special care to 
ascertain where I myself stand. I have sometimes found a man, 
who could not tell decidedly what his opinion was, and who 
has shown that he had no decided opinion. If it is otherwise, 
I have wished, with permission, to exhibit some proper evidence 
of it. Ido not, however, touch upon this point, because I am 
desirous of obtruding myself or my opinions on the attention of 
the public, but because there is nc way for a writer to deal 
honestly with his fellow-men, but to let them know just what 
he himself believes, together with the reasons of his belief; 
and because [ suppose | may be able in this way to do some- 
thing to confirm the faith of my younger brethren; and also 
because I am willing to inform those, who have labored to 
establish a new and different set of opinions, that while I 
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acknowledge their talents and respect their character, I must 
consider their reasoning to be altogether inconclusive. But 
my intention is to avoid personal allusions, and to confine myself 
to the consideration of important subjects. My chief question 
will be, not who is right or wrong, but what is right or wrong. 
I shall aim to keep away from what is doubtful or obscure, and 
to dwell upon what is clear and certain. 

The topics, on which I propose more or less to remark, are 
such as these: namely, the divine government ; divine and hu- 
man agency; man’s freedom and dependence ; the work of the 
Holy Spirit in regeneration; natural and moral necessity and 
inability ; cause and effect ; self-determining power ; volition, 
affection, and accountability. But I shall not oblige myself to 
take up these subjects in this particular order, nor to exclude 
other subjects allied to them. 


I begin with the government of God. 


We learn what the government of God is by careful atten- 
tion to his word and providence. In his word he tells us not only 
that he rules over al] his creatures, but on what principles he 
proceeds in administering the affairs of the universe. In his 
providence he exemplifies and illustrates those principles. He 
both speaks and acts. And what he speaks and what he does 


perfectly harmonize, and often explain each other. In many 
instances, we should be unable to understand the word of God 
without the help of his providence, or his providence without 
the help of his word. By proper attention to both, we correct 
the errors of our preconceived opinions, and obtain some just 
views of the divine government. We learn that the govern- 
ment of God is wise, and holy, and good, ste arg the most 


righteous and benevolent objects by the most suitable means ; 
and that, being omnipotent, it is never disappointed or hindered 
by any opposing influence. We learn that the perfections of 

od, instead of being concealed or dormant principles, are 
brought into open manifestation and constant action in his gov- 
ernment ; that the whole system of the created universe, and 
every part of it, is planned and executed by a God, whose wis- 
dom cannot err, whose goodness has no bounds, and whose 
power none can successfully resist. All power in the creation 
is derived from God, and dependent on his will; as Jesus said 
to Pilate, “ Thou couldst have no power against me, except it 
were given thee from above.” No one can have any power, 
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except what God gives, and there can be no greater absurdity 
than to suppose that God will give to any of his creatures a 
power which he cannot control, and which shall, in any pos- 
sible circumstances, so come in the way of his administration as 
actually to prevent him from doing what he wills to do. If he 
is really omnipotent, and if all power in creatures depends on 
him, it must be that he will do all his pleasure; that what- 
ever he sees on the whole to be best, he will certainly accom- 
lish. 

. As the supreme “afte: sya of God relates to all his works, 
it relates particularly to the moral world. This is the most im- 
portant part of the creation, and it is of course most of all im- 
portant, that this should be managed right; and to be managed 
right, is to be managed according to the will of God: or in 
other words, according to the dictate of infinite perfection. If 
God is prevented from doing his own righteous and holy will, he 
is prevented by something within himself, or something without 
himself. If by something within himself, then there are contra- 
dictory attributes in his own spiritual nature; an imperfection in 
a mind which is absolutely perfect ; a principle opposed to wis- 
dom and goodness in one who is infinitely wise and good. And 
to suppose that he is in any case hindered from doing his own 
pleasure by any thing without himself, that is, by something in 
created beings, is to suppose that he has designedly invested 
them with power to frustrate his designs. And this is the 
same as to suppose that he purposely acts against himself. 

I can find no resting place but this: that God reigns over the 
whole creation ; that all things in the natural and moral world 
are under his contro] ; that nothing is too small to be the object 
of his constant regard, and nothing too great to be held in 
subjection to his governing will. The Shorter Catechism teaches 
that God. “ preserves and governs all his creatures and all their 
actions ;”’ and the Confession of Faith teaches the same doc- 
trine more fully : “ God the Creator upholds, directs, and governs 
all creatures, actions, and things, from the greatest even to the 
least—according to the immutable counsel of his will, to the 
praise of the glory of his wisdom, power, justice, goodness, and 
mercy.” This is the doctrine contained in the only general 
creed publicly adopted in this country either by Presbyterians or 
Congregationalists. 

yi this unlimited government of God, carried on by his 
constant agency, can be consistent with the full exercise of the 
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powers of created beings, especially of moral beings, is a ques- 
tion which has proved too hard for man to solve. But that 
the two are really consistent, is a fact which cannot be doubt- 
ed. And although men have labored with little success to ex- 
plain the manner of reconciling them, no one has been able to 
prove any inconsistency. We may say,—and this is all we can 
say,—that there appears to be an inconsistency, and that we can- 
not see how one can be made to harmonize with the other. But 
this may be owing to our ignorance. How do we know 
that the difficulty is not merely apparent? How do we know 
that a perfect knowledge of divine agency and of human agency 
would not remove all appearance of incompatibility, and show 
them to be as consistent as any two things in the universe? 
They certainly are consistent; and God certainly sees them to 
be so. And after all the speculative arguments which men 
have brought forward to,prove the two things inconsistent, 
it is a plain fact, that no one ever saw or felt any inconsistency 
in practice. The constant experience of men through all past 
time, and in all circumstances, would unquestionably have de- 
tected an inconsistency, had there been any. But no individual 
of the human race has ever found his own free agency in the 
least degree fettered, obstructed, or incumbered by the supreme 
and efficacious agency of God. 

This absolute divine control over moral beings is indispensa- 
ble to a perfect government. God’s dominion even over the 
material world, according to established laws, depends, to a great 
extent, upon his control over the minds and voluntary actions of 
men. He does indeed cause the motion of the planets and the 
tides, and various other events in the natural world, indepen- 
dently of theagency of man. But there is an endless variety of 
events, and those of vast importance, in the natural world, which 
are inseparably connected with the agency of man. So that if 
God governs events of this kind, he must govern that human 
agency, on which they depend. But the events which are of 
the greatest moment, are those which take place in the moral 
world itself, and which consist primarily in the affections and 
actions of men. If God completely controls these, his dominion 
is perfect: he doeth all his pleasure. But if in any case he fails 
of directing the affections and acts of men according to his sov- 
ereign pleasure, his dominion is imperfect. 

Should I look at this subject separately from the Scriptures, 
and from facts, and should i forget what God is, and what man 
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is, I might perhaps think, that God’s powér over the minds and 
voluntary actions of men must be limited; that our will cannot 
be free, if constantly subjected to the divine control. I might 
give place to the imagination, that, as far as we are free moral 
agents, we are independent; and that for God to exercise an 
effectual influence over our mental acts, particularly our voli- 
tions, is to take away their freedom and responsibility. But 
such an opinion vanishes before the light of truth. Just views 
of God and the knowledge of facts must lead us to abandon it at 
once. The Bible from beginning to end teaches, with the ut- 
most plainness, that God effectual y governs the hearts and ac- 
tions of men; that he controls their disposition and conduct in 
circumstances which render such contro] the most difficult ; that 
he not only directs the common exercises of men, sinful as well 
as holy, for his own righteous ends; that is, directs the exer- 
cises of sinners in accordance with their own sinful hearts, and 
the exercises of saints in accordance with their sanctified hearts, 
working in them both to will and to do, so as to accomplish his 
own purposes; but essentially changes the character of men, 
renewing their hearts, and turning them from sin to holiness, 
and in many instances turns those who are the most obstinately 
bent on evil courses; thus making it manifest, that there is no 
strength of evil bias which he cannot subdue, and that in this re- 
spect, as well as in others, all things are possible with God. 
Now if, in so many instances, he overcomes the most powerful 
resistance, he could, if he pleased, overcome it in other instan- 
ces. Were there any thing in the nature of man ge the 
reach of omnipotence, why has it not been discovered? In all 
ages, God has sanctified the hearts of men or left them unsanc- 
tified, saved them or left them to perish, not as he has found 
himself able to do, but according as it hath seemed good in his 
sight. This representation, so often repeated in Scripture, ut- 
terly precludes the idea, that the exercise of God’s power is lim- 
ited by any thing in the nature of moral agency, or free will. 
If it were thus limited, then, instead of saying, “ he hath mercy 
on whom he will have mercy,” we should be obliged to say, he 
hath mercy as far as moral agency will permit, or as far as he 
can without interfering with free will. But God himself, who 
must be allowed to understand this matter, teaches us that there 
is no hardness of heart which he cannot melt,—no depth of de- 
pravity which he cannot eradicate. 

This is my way of thinking ; and, if I mistake not, it is derived 
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from the word of God. When, therefore, I turn my thoughts 
to any theory which leads to a different conclusion,—a theory 
which throws in a limitation of the power of God from the nature 
of moral agency, and makes the sovereign dominion of God 
over men to be merely his controlling them as far as their free 
will permits, I see at once that such a theory stands in palpable 
opposition to the Bible, and has upon it the plain marks of error. 
Still another thought occurs to me. If the theory which I 
am controverting were true, we should suppose that God, in the 
work of saving sinners, would uniformly select those as the ob- 
jects of his mercy, whose hearts are the least depraved and the 
most easily overcome *y his gracious influence, such as the young 
and tender, and those least confirmed in wickedness; and that 
those who, by sinning long and with a high hand, nave acquired 
an unusual degree of obduracy, would always be passed by, as 
having a free will so perverse, that omnipotence itself cannot 
subdue it: whereas God does in fact frequently renew the chief 
of sinners, and saves those whom it would, in human view, seem 
impossible to save; and does it, among other things, for the ve 
purpose of showing “ the greatness of his power,” and that with 
him “ nothing is impossible.” And why should I think of any 
limitation to the exercise of God's power, besides that which he 
has made known in his word and providence,—any especially, 
which would diminish the extent of his sovereignty, and pre- 
vent him, in any case, from executing his holy will? There are, 
indeed, speculative difficulties attending the view which I en- 
tertain of this subject. But, in my judgment, the difficulties 
are less than those which attend any other view of the subject, 
and no greater than attend many other essential truths. And it 
is moreover manifest, that these difficultivs arise principally from 
our ignorance or depravity, or from both united. Beings of 
higher intelligence and greater purity of heart are doubtless 
rid of all these perplexing speculations, and see the truth in re- 
gard to the supreme dominion of God in its own unclouded 
brightness. 
hat God, according to his own perfect will, exercises an ab- 
solute power over the minds and actions of men, “ordering and 
governing them to his own holy ends,” is a doctrine essentially 
connected with the doctrine of his effectual grace in converting 
his chosen people, and in preserving them through faith to eter- 
nal life. Considering what human nature is, we can find no 
other ground of confidence or hope, that those whom God has 
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given to Christ will be renewed and kept from falling away, 
except the unlimited power of God over the heart. God’s cho- 
sen people have, in their natural state, proud, stubborn hearts, — 
in many instances as proud and stubborn, and as hard to be sub- 
dued, as can be found in any of the human race. If he had not 
full power over the heart, should we not expect that he would 
find it impossible to convert at least some of those whom he had 
ordained to eternal life, and that some, in whom he had begun 
the work of sanctification, would have so much remaining sin, 
and would so turn their free will against him, that he could not 
preserve them from final apostacy. And, on this supposition, 
how could we be sure that he would execute any of his purposes, 
which relate to the hearts and actions of men? Whereas the 
Scriptures, which give the truest history of God’s providence, 
are full of instances in which God has exercised a sovereign con- 
trol over the heart, and has given such a turn to the wills and 
actions of men, even of the most wicked men, as would effec- 
tually baffle the designs of his enemies, and promote the welfare 
of his kingdom. And what friend of God does not rejoice that 
it is so, and will be so forever? This is the rock on which I 
plant my feet,—the unlimited, absolute dominion of God over the 
material and spiritual world, as resulting from his perfections, 
and from the entire dependence of created beings, and as set forth 
in Scriptures. . Whatever is obscure, this is clear. What- 
ever is doubtful, this is certain. Whatever is liable to be shaken 
or changed, this is fixed andimmutable. And if any opinion or 
scheme of thought is found to be in opposition to this fundamen- 
tal truth ; for that very reason I feel myself warranted and re- 
quired to reject it. 


Drvine Acency anp Human AGEncy. 


This subject has been involved in the foregoing discussion ; 
but I wish to remark upon it with some more particularity. 
And I shall here do, what I deem it expedient for every writer 
to do, that is, I shall deal honestly with the subject, and show as 
exactly as possible in what manner I think and reason upon it. 

It was once an inquiry with me, how far human agency goes 
and where it ends, and where divine agency begins ; or, where 
divine agency ends, and where human agency begins. But I 
never could get any satisfaction. In this mode of inquiry it was 
assumed, that divine agency and human agency cannot be united 
in the same thing,—in other words, that they are exclusive 
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of each other. For example, as far as the sanctification of the 
heart is to be ascribed to divine agency, it was assumed that there 
can be no human agency; and that, as far as human agency is 
concerned, there can be no divine agency. But the reading of 
the Scriptures and serious reflection soon convinced me that the 
assumption was false; that the two agencies, instead of being 
exclusive of each other, coexist. I saw that the Christian has an 
agency, a real and complete agency in loving and obeying God, 
while it is a plain Scripture truth, that in that very love and obe- 
dience the divine ageucy is directly concerned ; that the very 
love to God which is our inward act, is shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Spirit, and that the very obedience to God, 
which is also our act, is prompted by the Divine Spirit. Thus 
I arrive at the principle, that the divine agency and human 
agency coexist, and are perfectly consistent with each other ; 
and that they are not only consistent with each other, but that 
human agency implies divine agency, and either directly or in- 
directly results from it. All things are of God, that is, they de- 
pend, immediately or ultimately, on him as an active cause. It 
is owing to the operation of that cause, immediately or mediately, 
that they are, and are what they are. This is as true of moral 
agency, as of any thing else. The willing and doing of Chris- 
tians depend as really upon divine agency, as the motion of the 
planets. Christians will and do because God worketh in them 
to will and to do. I wish not to encumber this subject with the 
difficulties which are supposed to attend the divine agency in 
regard to sinful beings. It is the dictate of ‘wisdom, that we 
should first contemplate a subject in the way which is the most 
free from perplexities, and the most likely to bring us to a satis- 
factory conclusion. It is enough for me to know that sinners 
are in reality dependent on God ; that they have no power to do 
good or evil, except what is given them from above; that, in 
a way consistent with his perfections, and with their moral 
agency, he either so influences them by his own power, or so 
directs the various influences which act upon them, that they 
will certainly accomplish his purposes. I maintain this position, 
because the inspired writers teach me that God does in fact 
thus direct and control the wicked, because they give unnum- 
bered instances where he has actually done it,—instances prom- 
inent and remarkable, and concerning which a candid reader of 
the Bible cannot mistake. It is by no means implied, that the 
manner of the divine agency relative to the wicked is the same 
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as the manner of his sanctifying agency in believers. There is 
plainly a wide difference. ile in all cases God has an un- 
controlled and perfect dominion, the particular mode of his agen- 
cy is always suited to his own attributes, and to the states and 
circumstances of those concerned, and suited also to accomplish 
his own holy ends. Going thus far is sufficient. There are 
depths in this subject which we cannot fathom. The doctrine 
which is of use to us is that which establishes the perfect do- 
minion of God; which brings all his creatures and al! their 
actions under his sway ; which binds the whole creation to his 
throne ; which gives us the assurance that all his designs will be 
fulfilled; and that the wrath of the wicked shall as really be 
turned to his glory, as the obedience of the holy, though ina 
very different way. AsI consider this principle settled and cer- 
tain, I can admit nothing into my belief which interferes with it. 
If it is affirmed that the acts of a free moral agent must from 
their very nature be uncontrolled by any cause or influence from 
without, J know the affirmation to be groundless and fanciful. 
The sacred writers never had such a dream. Who can show 
from the Bible, or from divine providence, that there is any such 
thing in the wide universe as a free moral agent, who is not 
completely under the dominion of God, and is not actually di- 
rected and governed by him according to his sovereign plea- 
sure? If any one still affirms, that the very nature of free will 
is inconsistent with such a subjection to an effectual, controlling 
divine influence, I ask him, whether he expects me to receive 
his affirmation as a conclusive argument? If he says he rests his 
affirmation upon proof, Iask, what proof? He can point out to 
me no instance in which a moral agent has been exempt from 
the divine control ; while I can produce instances without num- 
ber, in which a free moral agent, just such as man is, has been 
completely swayed by divine power. If he says this is incon- 
ceivable, 1 make no reply but to say, it is not inconceivable. 
If he says it is inconceivable to him, | say it is not soto others. 
And I suppose the ground of difficulty with him to be, that he 
admits into his notion of free will, or free moral agency, some- 
thing which does not, and never did, and never can belong to it. 
As God’s word and providence clearly teach the fact, that he 
does govern al] his creatures and all their actions according to 
his pleasure, and for the accomplishment of his own purposes, 
I infer with certainty that his government and human freedom 
do not clash with each other. If both are facts, they must be 
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consistent. Our notions of free mora] actions must not be made 
out by the workings of speculative reason or imagination, but 
must be derived from the very actions which we and others have 
performed, and must correspond with the nature and circumstan- 
ces of those actions. And if there are any acts of free will, 
which have been directed and governed by the power of God, 
it is plain that other free acts may be, and that there is nothing 
in the most perfect freedom which is in the least incompatible 
with such subjection to God. 

In common with many others, I have been pressed with 
doubts and difficulties on this subject, and have examined it 
again and again. I have carefully looked at moral agency, 
as itis made known to me by my own experience and conscious- 
ness, and by the Scriptures ; and have often made the inquiry, 
Is there any thing belonging to this moral, accountable agency, 
which may not exist unimpaired under that controlling influ- 
ence which God is supposed to exercise over it? I find 
myself possessed of the faculty of reason or understanding. 
But I can see nothing in the nature or exercise of this faculty, 
which excludes entire dependence on God. For surely he 
who created our intelligent nature can determine its laws, 
and direct its exercises according to those laws. Iam con- 
scious also of the power or faculty of loving and hating ob- 
jects brought before me, according as they are congenial or 
not with my disposition, or the character of my mind. This 
is the principle or law according to which my affections have 
been elicited. I never knew any other law. I am conscious 
that I have loved and chosen what is congenial with my incli- 
nations, or the predominant character of my mind ; and I am 
very sure I shall continue to do so in all future time. I am con- 
scious that I have hated and refused, and I am sure I shall con- 
tinue to hate and refuse, what is contrary to my predomi- 
nant inclination. God has given me this faculty of loving and 
hating, and fixed its laws; and according to these laws he 
directs and governs its exercises. Even love to God, which 
is owing to a special operation of the Spirit in the heart, 
still takes place in accordance with these unalterable laws. 
When one who has hated God begins to love him, he does 
it because the renovated disposition of his mind is conformed 
to the divine character, so that he now sees that in God 
which is agreeable to him ;—sees that which is not only in 
reality, but in Ais view excellent and amiable, and which 
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therefore calls forth the love of his heart. The fact that he has 
a heart prepared to love God is indeed owing to the new cre- 
ating influence of the Spirit. But how does this interfere with 
his free moral agency in loving God? Is it possible that we 
should love God on any other principle, or in any other way ? 
Can we love him while we see nothing in his character which 
is congenial with our disposition? Can we love while we 
see nothing which appears to us lovely? Can we love while 
we have that carnal mind which is enmity? The apostle says 
we cannot. The emotion which will arise towards an object 
which is altogether disagreeable to the prevailing temper of our 
mind, will be and must be an emotion of dislike or hatred, while 
the emotion which will arise towards an object that is entirely 
agreeable to us, will be an emotion of love and complacency. 
Now if God in his providence, or by his Spirit, directs this 
loving and hating, and sways all its exercises, in perfect accord- 
ance with this Jaw of our moral nature, how does he in 
any respect or in any degree disturb our moral agency ? On the 
contrary, how evident it 1s, that the sovereign agency of God in 
thus governing our affections, is the very thing which gives sup- 
port to our moral agency, and guards it effectually against all 
infringement from without, or from within. ow strange 
then,—I had almost said, how senseless is the notion, that that 
very divine agency, on which the beginning and continuance 
and all the exercises of my moral agency depend, and without 
which it could not for a moment exist, does after all supersede 
and destroy it ! 

Again, I find that I have the faculty or power of willing or 
eer to do or not to do this or that particular thing. And 
I find that I always exercise this faculty on particular principles, 
the chief of which is, that my volitions or the determinations of 
my will follow my affections, and are governed by them ; in 
other words, I always will in conformity with my predominant 
affections. If I have such an affection towards any person, I 
always will to act so as to please him. If I have a predominant 
affection towards any good, and a predominant desire to obtain 
it, I always will to act accordingly. To suppose that the acts 
of the will ever vary from this law,—to suppose that a man 
ever did or ever will put forth volitions, except in conformity 
with his affections and desires, is to suppose that which is con- 
trary to the nature of the mind, and which, if it actually took 
place, would subvert moral agency. I have nothing to do 
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here with that ambiguous question, whether a man has power 
to will contrary to his predominant affections and desires. I 
inquire after that which is matter of fact in human nature. Did 
any man ever will to do one thing or another, except in accord- 
ance with his affections and desires? And will any one ever 
do it? Was there ever an instance in past time, or will there 
ever be an instance in time to come, in which the supposed 
power was or will be exercised? If we learn what has always 
been and always must be fact in this case, we discover the law 
of the mind ; and this is all that true philosophy aims at. Whe- 
ther a man has power in this case to act contrary to the laws of 
his mind, that is, power to will and choose contrary to his affec- 
tions and desires, | am willing to leave to others, Sing content 
myself to ascertain what are the facts in the case, and what 
are the laws of mental action. If any one should think there 
is such a power, he will, [hope, remember, that it is a power 
never developed,—a power which has always lain and always 
will lie still and dormant-in some unseen chamber of the 
mind. And he will, I hope, tell us, when he finds it convenient, 
of what use a power is, which never was and never will be 
used, and which, if it should be used, would occasion a good 
deal of trouble. 

If it is alleged that we do in fact frequently will to do an act 
which is disagreeable to us, and is thus contrary to our desires, 
I maintain that the fact is not in the least contrary to the above- 
mentioned law of the mind. For, when the case referred to is 
examined, it appears at once that the volition follows a desire 
for an ultimate good, and the disagreeable act which is chosen, 
is not chosen for its own sake, but as a means to that good on 
which the predominant desire is fixed. So that volition in this 
case, as much as in any other, is in accordance with the pre- 
dominant desire. Indeed, what is volition but affection and de- 
sire‘ acted out in reference to its object ? 

Now for the application of this to the subject. If the govern- 
ment which God maintains over moral agents in respect to their 
volitions is always correspondent with this settled principle or 
law of their mental constitution—if he so influences them, that 
all the acts of their will are conformed to their inclinations and 
desires ; it is clear that the agency he exercises in his govern- 
ment is so far from infringing their moral agency, that it pre- 
serves it entire, and gives it efficacy. 

My conclusion then is the same as before ;—that there is 
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nothing in free moral agency which is at all interfered with or 
disturbed by the universal and controlling agency of God ;—but 
on the contrary, that the superintending and almighty agency 
of God effectually sustains our free, accountable agency, and 
secures it against infringement from all possible causes. 

But can the will be free, or rather, can man be free in his 
volitions, on the principle above laid down? I reply, that man 
is free in all the respects in which freedom is desirable. To 
be compelled to act against my will, or to be hindered from 
acting according to my will, or to be forced, if it were possible, 
to will contrary to my inclinations and desires, would certainly 
be a very unwelcome servitude. The liberty which I crave is 
best to act as I please, or according to my will, and liberty 
to will according to the predominant inclinations of my heart. 
But if you speak of being free from dependence on Cod, and 
free from his sovereign dominion and control,—what Christian 
does or can desire such freedom as this? What Christian does 
not regard his condition of dependence on the wise and power- 
ful and benevolent agency of God, and subjection to his per- 
fect dominion, as the best of all blessings? What good man 
would not be distressed, and sink in discouragement, were it not 
for the belief, that God works and will work in him both to will 
and todo? To be free from this gracious agency of God’s 
Spirit, or rather, to be destitute of it, would be instant ruin to 
the soul. 

See how the word freedom is used in other cases, particularly 
in regard to citizens who are said to be free, or to enjoy civil 
liberty. Are they free in all respects ? Certainly ~" are not free 
from the common laws of nature. Nor are they free from the 
authority of civil rulers or civil laws. They are not at liberty 
in all cases to use their own property as they would choose 
to do, but must use it, or abstain from using it, as the laws 
require. Nor have all free citizens actually chosen to be under 
such a government. They are born under it, and are held to 
submit to it, though to some of them it is exceedingly disagree- 
able. And in some circumstances they may, by compulsion, be 
made to act contrary to their wills, and yet they may be under 
a free government, and may be free men. They may be free, 
not absolutely, but, what is better, in a qualified sense; free in 
various and most important respects. They may have freedom 
in comparison with what is enjoyed elsewhere; freedom from 
oppression ; freedom from unjust laws, and the arbitrary dicta- 
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tion of a despot, and security to their persons and rights; in 
short, they may have freedom in the sense in which it is desira- 
ble and consistent. Now who will say that citizens, in order 
to be considered free, must be free in all respects, or in any 
respects, except so far as they may be so without injury to 
themselves or to their fellow-creatures ? 

These remarks apply to the subject of free moral agency. 
The freedom which may properly be predicated of man, is the free- 
dom which is found actually to belong to him as an intelligent, 
responsible being. Experience and consciousness show what it 
is, and how it is exercised, and what are its limitations. Limita- 
tions it has; but they are those, which necessarily result from 
the nature of the subject, and from which no reasonable man 
would wish to be exempt. Certainly no reasonable man can 
wish, that human freedom should pass beyond the limits assign- 
ed to it, so as to curtail the power of God, or hinder the execu- 
tion of his holy purposes. No reasonable man can wish for 
any other freedom than that which God has given him. We 
turn then to ourselves, and listen to the testimony of our own 
experience and consciousness, to ascertain what is the kind and 
degree of freedom which belongs to us. And what I maintain 
is, that such freedom as this exists unimpaired, under the con- 
stant, wise, and all-controlling agency of God, and the suppo- 
sition, that this divine agency interferes with the proper free- 
dom of man, is totally groundless. 

I must defer to another time my remarks on the other topics 3 
mentioned near the beginning of this article. + 
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ARTICLE VI. 






Tue Lancvace or Ancient Eeyrt. 


By Rev. R. D. C, Robbins, Andover, Mass. 






Eeyrt has been justly called a land of wonders. Its physi- 
cal peculiarities have been an unfailing source of interest to the 
traveller who has watched the changes of its sacred river, and 
to the naturalist who has attempted to explain the formation of 
its oases and its delta. The fact of the early cultivation of its 
inhabitants has excited the mingled wonder, admiration, and 
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distrust of every generation who have lived since the sages of 
Greece sat believingly at the feet of the priests of Heliopolis 
and Memphis, and “ studied the wisdom,” which was but the 
echo of an age then long past. The fragments of the history 
of Egypt, preserved in the inspired volume, give abundant occa- 
sion for the unquestioning belief of the Christian and for the 
cavils of the skeptic. They also furnish an armory from which 
the champions of some of the hardest doctrines of the Bible 
select their most effective weapons. The Jewish prophets pour- 
ed out upon this land the vials of their indignation, and the 
hail, the locusts and the pestilence, the escape of the Israelites 
from bondage, and the overthrow of Pharaoh’s host in the Red 
Sea, have been a theme for some of the most lofty and spirited 
triumphal songs of any age or nation. 

The works of the ‘ Memphian kings,’ “ the greatest monu- 
ments of fame,’’ have not failed to awaken the astonishment of 
all beholders, from the ‘ father of history’ or his predecessor in 
Egyptian travel, Hecatzus of Miletus, to the last pilgrim who has 
trodden the soil of the doomed valley. They were long expected 
to reveal the secrets of olden time. But notwithstanding the 
enchantments of the magicians and soothsayers of all Christen- 
dom, they remained mute, or spoke a jargon which was but 
“ confusion worse confounded.” They now, however, utter 
intelligible language. Though | with age and just ready 
to crumble to dust, they yield up the long concealed secret, and 
tell us of their origin and design, of those who erected them and 
dwelt in them, or prepared them for their final home. The 
manner in which they tell their story, and the reliance to be 
placed upon it, is what we are particularly occupied with at 
present. 

The ancient Egyptians made use of four different kinds of 
writing, hieroglyphic, hieratic, demotic, and coptic. The 
pei ei is termed yedéuuara iega (sacred letters) by Hero- 
dotus,* Diodorus,} and on the Rosetta stone, isgoygaqixd (sacred 
writing) by Manetho, and iegoy2.ugtxe (sacred engraving) by Cle- 
ment of Alexandria. This is the character most commonly 
employed in Egypt for inscription on public edifices. It is also 
found engraved on coffins of stone and wood, on vessels of 
terra cotta, and sometimes on parchment and papyrus rolls. 

*2. 36. 

+ 3. 3. Both Herodotus and Diodorus include under this ap- 

ellation hieratic as well as hieroglyphic writing. 
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Hieroglyphics are divided by Lepsius into ideographic and 
phonetic hieroglyphics.* The former are again divided into 
hieroglyphics, which are a literal representation of the objects 
for which they stand (cyriologic or imitative,}) and those which 
are used with a symbolic or tropical significance. Imitative 
characters, as a circle for the sun or a crescent for the moon, 
were without doubt the first means employed for conveying 
information among the Egyptians, as also among the Mexicans 
and Chinese. T hey were much more numerous in Egypt than 
in China. M. Abel Rémusat, in his Chinese Grammar, p. 2, 
computes these at only about 200, whilst in Egypt they amount- 
ed to about 800. They were, however, much less frequently 
used by the Egyptians than might be expected. In the 
whole hieroglyphic text of the Rosetta inscription only seven 
characters are strictly imitative. 

Tropical hieroglyphics are more frequently employed by the 
Egyptians, and exhibit several varieties of signification. By 
synecdoche, a part of a thing is put for the ‘whole; as two 
arms raised towards heaven, for a person offering sacrifice, or a 
vase with water escaping from it, for a libation. By metonymy, 
the cause is put for the effect, or the reverse; as two eyes for 
the act of seeing. On this same principle we see on the Rosetta 
stone the pencil or reed by which letters are traced, with the 
palette having on it the colors black and red, to represent the 
act of writing or the writing itself. Sometimes a little vase, in 
which the brush is dipped, is added. Metaphor is very often 
employed, especially in expressing truths which have nothing 
directly corresponding to them in the material world; as when 
a picture of the crocodile is put for rapacity, the sparrow-hawk 
for loftiness, or the fly for impudence ; and various more remote 
resemblances, as when the folds of a serpent represent the 
course of the stars, or the palm-branch the year. When the 
relation of the objects represented and the idea to be expressed 
were entirely imaginary and conventional, and several of them 
were united into one figure without the intervention of phonetic 
hieroglyphics, they are » sometimes called anaglyphs. Such were 
* A more common but less philosophical division is into 
figurative symbolic and phonetic hieroglyphics. 

“+ This word is used in this article, as it is thought less ob- 
jectionable than figurative, which has been more frequently em- 
ployed by writers on this subject. 
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many of the symbols for the Egyptian deities ; e. g. an animal 
sacred toa god, with some of the insignia belonging to the 
god, are put for the being itself. Representations of sphinxes, 
too, may be considered as anaglyphs. These figures are often 
accompanied by legends or placed in situations which explain 
them; but when they are not, it is frequently difficult to deter- 
mine their import. The word évaydigy signifies raised carving, 
or bas relief ; and in accordance with this meaning, anaglyphs 
were frequently carved on the monuments, both as an ornament 
and as indicative of the object to which the monument was con- 
secrated. Two classes of characters in Chinese answer to sym- 
bolic hieroglyphics in Egyptian, the Aia-tseiéi (borrowed) and 
hoéi-i (combined characters). The latter, however, are of 
much more extensive use in Chinese. Indeed, while in the Egyp- 
tian language they are few, as the anaglyphs, in Chinese 
they compose a considerable part of the language. 
he knowledge we possess of the meaning of ideographic 
characters is derived from several sources. The first class of 
them (images) explain themselves. The symbolic figures 
sometimes stand upon the object which they represent, or are 
“accompanied by a formal explanation in writing. Some of 
them are found explained by ancient authors, such as Horapollo, 
Diodorus, Clement, Plutarch, and Eusebius. But the testimony 
of these authors is sometimes contradictory, and should be well 
examined before it is received. The translations of entire 
hieroglyphical texts, like that on the Rosetta stone or those 
found in Hermapion, define the meaning of some of these signs. 
The phonetic groups which precede the symbols in so many 
cases are of great service in this particular ; as when the word 
king in phonetic characters is followed by the bee, the import of 
this hieroglyphic is made certain. The connexion in which 
they are placed in words, with phonetic or even with other 
ideographic characters already understood, frequently points 
out the meaning of the symbol, as when the character stands 
at the beginning of a phonetic group: e. g. the cruz ansata fol- 
lowed by the letters wh Onhk means life; we accordingly know 
that this same figure when it stands by itself has the same sig- 
nification. Other expedients are sometimes resorted to, but it is 
unnecessary to enumerate them here. 
Ideographic are always, even on the oldest monuments, found 
in connexion with phonetic characters. These last, which derive 
their name from qo», (sound,) are representatives of sound, and 
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answer to our alphabetic letters. They compose nearly two 
thirds of all hieroglyphic writing. The necessity of signs to 
represent sounds must ever be felt by a nation which has made 
much progress in civilization, especially if they have intercourse 
with foreign nations. New words, particularly proper names, 
will be introduced into the spoken language, and the written 
language will gradually assimilate to it. Particles also, and 
grammatical€ndings, which always arise as soon as a language 
is much cultivated, cannot be expressed by characters represent- 
ing ideas merely. The Chinese made phonetic syllables answer 
this purpose to a certain extent, and in a few cases per- 
haps the Egyptians did the same, but they generally made use 
of letters. The general principle of this species of writing is, 
that the picture of the object stands for the letter with which its 
name begins in the ancient spoken language of Egypt: e. g., / 
would be expressed by the figure of a lion, whose name luboi 
begins with /; ¢ by the hand, whose name is fot ; r by a mouth, 
rd, etc. This principle may be illustrated by an English word. 
If we wished to write Washington in the manner of the Egyp- 
tians, we might do it by the picture of a wheel for the W, 
shears for sh, a narcissus blossom for n, a goose for g, a trumpet 
for t, and for n the narcissus blossom might be repeated, or 
some other object whose name. begins with n substituted for 
it, and the vowels might be left to be supplied. The whole 
should then be inclosed in an oval, or parallelogram with 
rounded corners, and followed by a figure denoting that he was 
aman; and if we chose to denote him as a conqueror, we might 
add the sword, and some trophy as a symbol of victory. The 
analogy between the Egyptian language and the Hebrew, where 
the name of the letter which is also the name cf some object 
frequently begins with that letter, will not escape the notice of 
those familiar with that language. 

The number of sounds represented in this way by the ancient 
Egyptians was very few. Lepsius* limits the signs which are 

* When Lepsius (Dr. Richard), the distinguished Prussian 
Archaeologist, is quoted inthis discussion, reference is made to 
an article by the late Dr. William Gesenius in the 4/lgemeine 
Literatur-Zeitung, May, 1839, Num. 77, 78, 79, 80, and 81, 
Seite 1—40. The article is a Review of Champollion’s 
* Grammaire Egyptienne,” “ Lettre & Mr. le Professeur H. 
Rosellini sur Alphabet Hiéroglyphique, par le Dr. Riehard 


] 
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‘ everywhere, at all times, and in all circumstances’ phonetic, to 
about thirty, representing fifteen sounds. Some of the two hun- 
dred and twenty-one characters which Champollion considered 
as phonetic were only modifications of each other, for the sake 
of ornament. Others could only be used phonetically at the be- 
ginning of a word: e. g. the crux ansata, which by itself is a 
symbol of life, is a phonetic 6 only when followed by nh=6nh, 
which word also signifies life. Either the word @ the charac- 
ter by itself might be employed as the writer preferred ; still 
others were not used as letters until after the Grecian and 
Roman dominion in Egypt. The vowel sounds are probably 
three or four, and many of the characters which were at first 
supposed to be vowels are breathings, like the Hebrew x, after 
which the vowels, whether of the a e oro class, were omitted in 
writing. The consonants correspond to our b, & (also includ- 
ing g),¢(d, th), 2 (r),m,n, p, s, sch, f, ch, h. These were suffi- 
cient to designate proper names, especially those of foreign ori- 
gin ; a multitude of appellatives, often with the addition of a 
determinative, as stni with the bee a symbolic determinative for 
king ; irp with the picture of two wine-cups for wine ; particles 
and grammatical endings. These different classes of hiero- 
glyphics were not only employed on the oldest monuments on 
which inscriptions are found, but also continued to be used until 
the latest times of the monuments. 

Hieroglyphics a.e a species of picture-writing, and exhibit a 
representation of almost every class of objects in the material 
creation. We find among them figures of human beings of 
both sexes, of every age and rank, in all the positions of which 
the body is susceptible, and also the various parts of the human 
system themselves ; different celestial bodies, as the sun, moon, 
stars, the sky, etc. ; quadrupeds, domestic and wild ; birds of 
various form and plumage; reptiles, fishes, insects ; vegetables 
of diverse classes, with flowers and fruits; various works of art, 
such as vases, domestic and agricultural implements, and musi- 
cal instruments ; edifices, private and public, and many geo- 


Lepsius,” and “ Horapollinis Niloi Hieroglyphica,” edited 
etc. by Dr. Conrad Leemans. The article is worthy of its 
distinguished author, and will, I doubt not, be perused with 
pleasure by those interested in such discussions. I have 
made use of it in the preparation of the present paper when- 
ever it has been to my purpose. 
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metrical figures, representations of deities and fantastic beings, 
and other objects of worship, etc. The number of subjects 
represented is, however, less than might be supposed. Gesenius 
says they amounted to only about eight hundred. Champollion 
computed them at between eight and nine hundred. The differ- 
ent classes into which they are divided, with respect to their 
origin and the number belonging to each class, may be seen in 
the “ Précis’? of Champollion.* Although these figures are 
sometimes so disposed among themselves as to please the eye, 
they are generally brought together in the most incongruous 
groups conceivable. Objects the most unlike in nature and ap- 
pearance frequently stand side by side ; and if they were intend- 
ed for the mere ornament of the structures upon which they are 
found, as has sometimes been maintained, they would need an 
arranging spirit to move over them as much as the chaotic ele- 
ments of the first day of the creation. 

Hieroglyphics are to be read in different directions even on the 
same monument. They sometimes stand in vertical columns, 
yet not like the Chinese characters one under another, but in 
groups of two or three or more; at other times they are arrang- 
ed in horizontal lines, and when they accompany paintings and 
sculptures they are arranged according to the space left upon 
the stone or wall where the painting is made. They are some- 
times to be read from right to left, and sometimes from left to 
right. The direction of the faces of men, the heads of anirals, 
the angles, prominent or indented parts of inanimate things, 
indicate where the reader is to begin, and in what way he is 
to proceed. 

The hieroglyphic characters are delineated with very different 
degrees of accuracy. They are often so minutely represented 
in respect to figures, and sometimes in respect to color, (the 
color was at other times conventional,) that the genus and 
species of animals, for example, are easily determined ; and vases 
and other similar articles exhibit a considerable degree of ele- 
gance. When they are thus accurately pictured, whether in 
bas relief or traced with or without coloring, Champollion 
gave them the name of pure hieroglyphics. These belong in 
preference to public edifices, although they are sometimes found 
traced even on papyrus. When the sculptor first traced the 
figure to be represented, and removed the stone or plaster from 


ete SS 


* Vol. I. 316; also compare page 302 seq. 
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within the tracing, and filled the cavity with mastich or a 
colored enathel, or merely traced them and painted the inte- 
rior of a aniform color without any detail, the same author call- 
ed them profile hieroglyphics. This is the character upon the 
Rosetta stone, and generally in the inscriptions on pillars, statues, 
funereal vases, amulets, etc. Linear hieroglyphics are those 
where only the most prominent parts of the figure are traced, and 
just enough of the outlines are sketched to show the general 
form of the object. Most of the manuscripts are written in 
this way, also the legends upon the wrappings of the mum- 
mies and such like things.* 

The hieratie writing is an abridgment of the hieroglyphic. 
It is the dongs Pee of the hieroglyphic signs, and is com- 
posed of both ideographic and phonetic characters, although 
the number of the latter is greater than in the original mode of 
writing, and the former are fewer. The characters used are 
much changed from the primitive form, and sometimes seem to 
be entirely disconnected with them and arbitrary ; but close 
inspection shows that they are, at least in general, a mere modifi- 
cation for the sake of simplicity and facility in writing. Cham- 
pollion makes three classes of hieratic characters. 1. Those 
which are an accurate imitation of the original character, though 
much abridged. 2. Those which are an abridgment, not of the 
whole, but only the principal part of the original figure. 3. Those 
which are arbitrary. He, however, says that these last, which 
are not numerous, may originally be derived hieroglyphics, but 
are now varied so much that the similarity cannot be traced. 
The same general principles apply here as in hieroglyphic writ- 
ing. The hieratic character, asthe name indicates, was that 
used by the priests and sacred scribes, and is found upon the 
papyri which contain treatises upon scientific and _ religious 
subjects and the history and astrology of the ancient Egyptians. 
These manuscripts have been specially serviceable in determin- 
ing dates and explaining the numerical system employed by 
this ancient nation. They are always written in horizontal 
lines, and when the characters are phcnetic they always follow 
the succession of the letters represented ; whilst in hieroglyphics 
the position is sometimes varied for the sake of ornament. 
Manuscripts in this character are not found of a date anterior 





* See Champol. Précis, Vol. I. p. 309 seq. 
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to the commencement of the eighteenth dynasty, but it is pro- 
bable that it was sooner used. Although this species of writ- 
ing answered the purposes of the sacred scribes it was too 
complicated for popular use, and consequently was modified to 
suit the wants of the common people. 

This modification constitutes the species of writing commonly 
termed demotic, from the Greek dijuog, and is called enchorial 
upon the Rosetta stone, and epistolographic by Clement of 
Alexandria. At this stage of the progress of the Egyptian Jan- 
guage all imitative signs are rejected. Some symbolic signs are 
retained, although the Janguage is made up mainly of phonetic 
characters and the sounds of these characters, which are also 
fewer ; and the language, consequently less copious than in the 
other two species of writing, was probably shorter and more flow- 
ing. It is a curious fact, that most of the ideographic characters 
retained were symbols of the divinities of Egypt and of sacred 
things, showing how averse the inhabitants were to change in 
respect to matters of this nature. This kind of writing was used 
in ordinary transactions of civil and social life, as in epistolary 
correspondence, contracts of sale, and things of the like nature. 
It is also sometimes found engraved on stone, as on that found at 
Rosetta, and a similar one now deposited in the Turin Museum. 
This, as we should naturally expect, is of much more recent ori- 
gin than the hieroglyphic and hieratic writing. No traces of it 
have been discovered of a date earlier than the seventh century 
before the Christian era. 

These three different species of writing continued in use until 
the third century after Christ. The Roman Emperors Caracalla 
and Geta are the last which appear in the hieroglyphics, and 
the most modern manuscript known in the hieratic and demotic 
character is one in the Leyden Museum, which Professor Reuvens 
attributes to the beginning of the third century. About that 
time the Egyptian language underwent an important change. 
The Greek alphabet was adopted into that language. Of the 
twenty-four Greek elementary sounds, eighteen are correspondent 
to the same number in the Egyptian language, and these conse- 
quently were made to express those sounds. The remaining 
six Greek letters were also retained, but not often used, except 
in writing Greek and Roman words. There were still seven 
sounds in their language which they had no character to express. 
They accordingly retained seven of the characters employed in 
hieratic writing. Thus the Coptic was made up of these three 
SECOND SERIES, VOL. XI. NO, I. 
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parts, viz., eighteen Greek letters representing sounds of the native 
Egyptian language, seven Egyptian characters representin 
Egyptian sounds, and six Greek letters representing sounds which 
were not previously employed by the Egyptians.* This language 
was spoken by the Coptic inhabitants of Egypt until about a 
century ago, and is now in use in their churches. The similarity 
of the Coptic to the ancient hieroglyphic language will appear 
from comparisons which will be instituted in speaking of the 
grammatical peculiarities of the more ancient form of the lan- 
guage. It may however be said in general that they do not 
perhaps differ more than the Chaldee and the Hebrew.7 

When we compare the writing of the Egyptians with that of 
the Chinese and Mexicans, it seems certain that they are all 
alike in their origin. The method first suggested to these three 
nations so widely separated from each other, for conveying infor- 
mation, is that of a simple representation or picture of the objects 
about which information is desired to be given. Writing and 
painting, then, seem to be indentical in their ag a 3 and it is 
worthy of notice, that in the ancient Egyptian language the 
same word expresses the art of writing and painting, the same 
word the painter and writer and the painting and writing. 
Many figures too are common both in inscriptions and paint- 
ings. These languages diverged much from each other as the 
people advanced in cultivation. The Mexicans merely com- 
bined simple images to express complex ideas. If, for example, 
they wished to convey the idea of royal authority, they would 
do it by the picture of a man suveanied by the ensigns of roy- 
alty. If it was desired to show that the king had taken a town 
in battle, they would combine with this picture a shield crossed 
by a spear, and a house for the town, with something charac- 
teristic of the particular town taken. If four cities were sub- 
dued, they would repeat the towns and houses four times. The 
characters termed hoéi-t (combined) in China and the ana- 
glyphs of the Egyptians are similar to these. But the common 
method among the Egyptians for communicating such ideas has 
already been sufficiently illustrated. 

It is evident that the Egyptian language had passed through 
several stages of improvement at the time cs the oldest 
inscriptions which have been discovered were made, more than 


* Champollion, L’Egypte sous Les Pharaons, p. 48. 
+ Lit. Zeit. article before referred to, p. 141. 
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two thousand years before Christ, or within three hundred years 
of the date attributed to the deluge. It must in all probability 
have taken a considerable time for the language to pass from 
simple pictures to symbolic characters, and from symbols to 
phonetic signs. To the degree of cultivation indicated by these 
successive improvements in their language the Egyptians had 
arrived, when the inscription was made in the tomb near the 
first pyramid of Geezeh. We infer not only the early civilization 
of Egypt from their language, but we learn something of their 
subsequent history. There was a permanence about this nation 
which is indicated by their language as well as their remains of 
architecture and sculpture. The same language must have con- 
tinued with gradual improvement, but without material change 
in structure, for nearly two thousand five hundred years. If, as 
it is supposed, this nation was ruled for a time by foreign con- 
querors, the Hyksos, they seem to have retained their original 
language. They made it more suitable for particular purposes 
by the abbreviation which appears in the hieratic and demotic 
character, but the original method of writing was not super- 
seded. During several hundred years, whilst the sculptor with 
his chisel was carving hieroglyphics upon the imperishable rock, 
and the sacred scribe was delineating his zodiac with the accom- 
panying astrological documents, or writing the rituals for temple- 
worship or for the dead in the hieratic character, the steward 
was taking account of his master’s flocks and herds, and the 
daughter or brother was inditing an epistle in demotic for the 
group which gathered around the paternal hearth, and the 
Mokattam and the mountains of Lybia echoed with the sounds 
which were afterwards represented in the Coptic letters. The 
same language was not only used over all of Egypt, at Heli- 
opolis, Memphis, Thebes, and E’Souan, but also all along the 
deserts of Nubia. But a change at last came over this nation. 
Persian, Greek, and Roman, successively swayed the sceptre of 
the Pharaohs. The city with its hundred gates, its colossi, 
obelisks, and massive cs Magali was in ruins, The Mem- 
phian chivalry had been robbed of its former glory. Memnon 
was no longer vocal. The fire had gone out on the altar of 
Pthah, and the priests of On and Heliopolis, shorn of their 
strength, had become as other men. The blood of Sesostris 
and Remeses had long ceased to flow in royal veins, and 
the nation, ‘ broken and peeled,’ yet proud in its ruins, was 
compelled to adapt its customs and practices, and even its lan- 
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guage, to its foreign conquerors, once despised, but now hated. 
Then were the words of prophecy applicable to this land: “ The 
spirit of Egypt shall fail in the midst thereof.” The fishers 
shall mourn,” etc.* 

Several grammatical peculiarities of the ancient Egyptian 
language, as pointed out by Champollion and Lepsius, next 
deserve attention. It was evident to Champollion before he had 
deciphered many words in the inscriptions, that the vowels were 
frequently omitted, as in ancient Hebrew and modern Arabic. 
But the general principle of their omission was first estab- 
lished by Lepsius. This author has shown that the vowel is 
not generally written in the middle of a word, but when there 
is a concurrence of two or more vowels, one of them is com- 
monly retained : e. g., the word Souan, Syene, would be written 
Soun ; tout, statue, tout. Even when the vowel was pro- 
nounced in the middle of a word, it was sometimes written at the 
end, as imo for tom, sea; rri for rir, swine. It may, however, 
be a question whether this peculiarity was not sometimes caused 
by the shape or size of the hieroglyphic, as in the word rri the 
two mouths representing the two r’s, are written under each 
other when transposed, and consequently require no more space 
in the line than one of the characters by itself. The extent oc- 
cupied and the appearance of the word might be of consider- 
able importance, when the inscription accompanied a painting ; 
and in a language so peculiarly monumental might therefore 
modify the method of writing a large class of words. Letters 
corresponding to the vowel-letters &, 1 and * in Hebrew, and the 
similar letters in Arabic, were also employed in Egypt. 

The Egyptian article, masc. p or pi, is veined’ by a square, 
or a bird with outstretched wings ; fem. ¢ is always expressed 
phonetically, and is added to substantives, whether ideographic 
or phonetic. The former is prefixed like the Heb. 5, and the lat- 
ter generally suffixed so as to answer to the feminine termina- 
tion 1, or the definite article in the Chaldee and Syriac, which 
is added at the end of the substantive, making what is called 
the emphatic state. In Coptic the article, whether masculine or 
feminine, is commonly prefixed to the substantive. The plural 
article in both genders is ne or ni, with the occasional addition 
of the sign of plurality. 

JVouns were expressed either by a simple representative of 


* Isaiah xix. 
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the object, by a symbol, or by phonetic characters. But they 
were not satisfied with simply expressing the thing in one wih 
Inverting the order of an artist of whom all have probably 
heard, they wrote the name of the object in letters, and then added 
the picture or symbol of the object; e. g. the word eh (Copt. 
ehe), bullock, is followed by a picture of that animal, or kk 
(Copt. Aake), darkness, by a representation of the starry hea- 
vens. Symbols merely denoting the genus or the class to which 
an object belongs, as the name for a bird followed by a goose, 
to show that it belongs to the feathered tribe, were very com- 
mon in Egypt. Names of persons are also followed by deter- 
minatives, showing whether they belong to gods or men, whe- 
ther they are male or female, foreigners or natives, friends or 
enemies. For example, they designated foreigners by a club, 
a barbarian weapon, and on the historic inscriptions of the Re- 
messeum, or palace of Remeses the Great, and the palace ot 
Karnac at Thebes, there is the name Soheta (Scythian) followed 
by a determinative, to show that the individual was a leader of 
that barbarian nation. 

The gender of nouns is indicated by the article or the appel- 
lative, or a small straight line for the masculine gender, and a 
segment of a circle, either with or without this line, to denote the 
feminine gender. It has been suggested whether these last 
signs are not an abbreviation of the figure of both the sexes of 
the human race. 

The dual number is used, as in Hebrew, to designate things 
that are in pairs; and it may be expressed by repeating ideogra- 
phic signs, as the picture of two eyes or of two ears, or, phoneti- 
cally, by two short vertical lines. In ideographic writing, the 
plural is indicated by repeating the sign three times, as three 
geese or three men for geese and men. The word is repeated 
three times when a thing is expressed phonetically, soutn, soutn, 
soutn, or three vertical lines one under the other are employed 
for the same purpose. The phonetic syllable on, n, ton, either 
with or without the vertical lines, indicates the same thing ; as 
souten n soutenion, King of kings. 

Nouns were not declined in ancient Egypt. Cases were 
designated by the position of the word in the sentence, or by 
prepositions. The nominative generally begins a clause, and 
the verb follows it. The genitive may be designated by its po- 
sition after the governing noun: e. g., a goose with its head to 
the right, having a circle representing the sun over it at the 
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left, signifies son of the sun. This case is however more gener- 
ally pointed out by the preposition n, m, nt. NV or / (r) stands 
before the dative. This Jast preposition is compared with the 
Semitic > The accusative follows a verb or preposition, and the 
preposition en or tn precedes the ablative. 

The form of the persona] pronoun and its use are of special 
interest, from its similarity to the Semitic languages of Asia. 
It has a full form, as when it stands alone, and an abbreviated 
form when it is suffixed to other words, and fragments of it are 
added to the verb in inflection. The first person ank or nk 
(= Heb. *=5x), shortened to a or 7 in the suffix state, always 
has with it an ideographic character, to show whether it de- 
signates a man or woman, king or god.* The fragments of pro- 
nouns added to nouns, and answering to our possessive pro- 
nouns, may be suffixed as in the Heb.; e. g. si-a, my son, si-k, 
thy son, or inserted between the article and noun, as p-a-st, 
my son, p-ek matot, thy soldier. These pronouns are also, as 
in other oriental languages, suffixed to verbs as the object of 


* The following list of pronouns is placed here, both as an 
illustration of the Egyptian language, and to show the striking 
analogy between that and the Semitic languages of Asia. 

Pron. Sep. Affixedtothe verb, Suffix. Heb. Pron. &c. 

1. ank or nk —iti ai anoki,ani (suf. i) 
2m.entkorntk —k  k_ attaArab.anta Syr.&Chal.ant 
2 f. ento or nto —t att, Arab. anti, &c. 
3m.entforntf —f hn, the same in Syr. & Chal. 
(suf. u. 0. v.) 
3 f. ents nts —s hi 
Plur. ist, anon —n anohnu, anu, nohnu (suf. nu) 
— 2.entoten 
or ntoten —tn attem, atten (suf. chem chen) 
— 3. entsn or 
ntsn —sn  sn_ hem (suf. hem) 

It will be noticed here that the syllable an, anth, enth, in the 
Egyptian pronoun, is dropped when it is appended to nouns or 
verbs; so in the first and second persons in Hebrew and the 
—— dialects, with some modifications. Gesenius says, this 
syllable appears to be a kind of article or general pronoun ; 


and he refers to the Heb. xn aités and the Egyptianrelative ent, 
&c., as perhaps having some relation to it. This author also 
thinks the Egyptian f, which is frequently exchanged with ow, 
the sameas the ° in x15,and in the feminine the sibilant s an- 
swers to the 7, and consequently the sn, = 0h andj 
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the action; e. g. heli-k, they fear thee. Sometimes union 
syllables are added, as meio-ou-k, they see thee. The relative 
pronoun is nte, nti (Copt. ente, enti, et). The article is fre- 
quently prefixed to it, pnte, tnt, and with the omission of the n 
it is often found in proper names, as in Pet-Amon, he who be- 
longs to or is consecrated to Amon, or in the Peteptre (Poti- 
phar) of the Scriptures. ; 

Adjectives are never written in imitative hieroglyphics, but 
always either in symbols, as a papyrus stalk for green, or a lit- 
tle bird for any thing small or base ; or phonetically. In this 
last case the determinative is usually added in the same way as 
to nouns; e. g. with the adjective young there would stand 
the picture of a little child, or a palm shoot, or a lock of hair, 
with the adjective black. 

The substantive verb is very frequently omitted in ancient 
Eeyptian. The pronoun is seldom substituted for it, as very 
often in Coptic and some of the Semitic languages. The 
indeclinable o (w+), owon, and iri, which literally means to 
do, are frequently used as synonymous with the verb fo be. 
Verbs were frequently expressed by imitative hieroglyphics, as 
a figure with the legs extended for the verb ¢o go, and the same 
figure turned rere for the verb fo return ; a person kneeling 
with the hands raised for to entreat. The same verb is often 
expressed by different figures at different times. Sometimes 
also the figure is abbreviated, as when two arms with a spear 
and shield stand for the verb fo fight. By metonymy two 
eyes are put for the verb fo see, or two feet for to go, etc. 
Metaphorically two horns stand for the verb fo shine. The 


Hebrew 7p, to emit rays, from j2p, horn, and the Arabic wp 
sun-beams, are naturally suggested by this. Other similar cases 
of analogy might be pointed out; and when this language 
shall become better understood, without doubt the metaphorical 
use of many Hebrew words which are now obscure will be 
explained. A large share of the verbs in ancient Egyptian 
were written with phonetic characters followed by an ideogra- 
phic determinative. These determinatives are so entirely anal- 
ogous to those of nouns that one or two examples will make 
the principle plain; e. g. the verb answering to our phrase ¢o 
be cunning, is followed by the picture of a fox, or the verb fo 
drink, to flow, etc., by the representation of water. The inflec- 
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tion of the verb is illustrated below.* The preterite tense is 
designated by the addition of n, as ai-i, I go, nai-i, 1 went, 
nefi, he went. The future is expressed by a pevenenen of the 
verb to be, 0, ot, and the particle /, as 7-6/-iri, lam to do. The 
imperative mood is like the present tense, but is shown to be 
imperative by placing before it an interjection—this interjec- 
tion may be a figure with the hand stretched out as a gesture 
of calling, or speaking to a person, or by a phonetic syllable.+ 
In order to illustrate some of these principles of the language of 
Egypt, I will give a clause of the Rosetta inscription in English 
letters, and such illustrations as can be understood without the 
hieroglyphic text: sko hn-tn stn Ptolmés onh-sjh-to phth-mai 
noutr hr nib-ni nopre. Sko is from the verb ko to place, the 
s giving it the causative sense (literally, to cause to erect). It 
is followed by two feet as a determinative. The k is expressed 
by a sistrum called kelkel. -Hn-t, statue, is a word not found in 
Coptic, where toit is used with the same meaning; the ¢ is the 
fem. article, and the word is followed by the figure of a man as 
a determinative. JV, the picture of the turban Pochent, desig- 
nates the genitive. Stn, king, is followed by the bee with the 
fem. article, as asymbolic determinative. Ptolmés is explained 
in giving an account of the interpretation of hieroglyphics. In 
onh-sjh-to, the crux ansata = ohn, life, sjh'is the particle fo, unto, 
and ¢o, expressed by a straight line, means world, (Heb. =>%>). 


* The present tense of the hieroglyphic and Coptic verb to 
give (root ¢) is given here as indicating the relationship of 
these two languages, and also the similarity, especially of the 
more ancient verb, to the Heb. in its inflection. 

Hierog]. ; Copt. 
t-1 or t-ti ei-t 
t-k k-t 
t-t k-t 
t-f f—t 
. t-s s-t 
lur. t-n n-t 
t-tn tetn—t 
. t-sn on-t, se-t 

+ For the other forms of the verb, see All. Lit. Zeit. Mai 
1839, Num. 80, S. 32, and also on the whole subject of the 
etymology of the language so briefly and imperfectly discuss- 
ed here, S. 26-32. 
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Phth-mai, beloved of Phtha. NVoutr = God, and hr, probably 

face, with the determinative of two feet, signifies appearing, and 

nore Epiphanes. Nib = lord, ni prep. before the genitive noutr, 
ood. 

The doubt may still exist in the minds of some whether these 
results are certain. In order to aid in dispelling this doubt, it 
will not, perhaps, be amiss to give some account of the process 
which led to these discoveries. We might expect to obtain from 
the Greeks who studied in Egypt, all ot the treasures of know- 
ledge concealed in the mysterious writing of that ancient nation, 
or at least all of the information we need with regard to their 
language. But the priests did not lift the ‘ veil of Isis’ before 
unhallowed eyes. They cared more to administer to the cre- 
dulity of the good-natured admirers of the antiquity, wisdom, and 
piety of their ancestors, than to communicate truth. Even Hero- 
dotust shows that he was grossly ignorant of the Egyptian 
language, and was thus betrayed into the most palpable errors. 
Clement of Alexandria is the only one who gives any definite 
information on this subject. The profane historians all con- 
found hieroglyphic with hieratic writing, and they also seem 
to suppose that the knowledge of this sacred dialect (including 
both the hieroglyphic and hieratic) was confined to the priests. 
Diodorust says this expressly, but the situations in which it is 
found, showing its common use, utterly preclude such a suppo- 
sition. Clement not only speaks of three species of writing 
among the Egyptians, but says that they were all “ learned” by 
those who made any pretension to an education. The epistolo- 
graphic (demotic) letters they learned first, then the hieratic, and 
lastly the hieroglyphic.} It is also now supposed that this father 


* See Ges. s. 36 seq. 

t Wilkinson in his ‘ Ancient Egyptians,’ Vol. I. 17, as an ex- 
ample of this author’s ignorance of the language of the people 
among whom he travelled, states, that when the priests, speak- 
ing of their ancestors, said that each was a “piromis son of a 
piromis,” he did not understand even this common word 
rémt (man) with the article pi. 

t B. iii. 3. 

§ The passage is as follows: Avtixa of nag Aiyuatiou; nadevo- 
HEvOl, MQWTOY méy TAY THY Aiyuation yeaumatay méIODoY expoy- 
Pavovar, tiv éxiatohoygapixnyy xalovuéryy* Sevtegay 8, thy ie- 
garixyy, ) zowrtus ob isgoyeaupateig: votatyy O& xad tehevtalay try 
isgoyhvgexny. Stromat. V. 651, ed, Potter, 
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recognizes the use of phonetic characters in Egypt, although 
he was not formerly so understood. Speaking of Merogtyphica, 
he says they are of two kinds: yo j uév gore die tao” mewTor 
stoyeiow xvguohoyixn, i 52 ovuBodixyj, one of which expresses 
ideas by the sounds of the words, and the other by symbols.* 
But Clement stands alone in respect to this matter among 
Greek and Roman writers. It should not seem strange then, 
that when, with the revival of literature, curiosity began to 
awake concerning the monuments of Egypt, crude hypotheses 
and fanciful theories were broached, where even those who had 
so comparatively good opportunities for acquiring information, 
knew so little. Where Herodotus and Diodorus blundered, a 
Coylus or a Montfaugon should not be too severely censured, 
rst though they presented fanciful reveries as well established 
acts. 

But these absurdities were carried to an extent by Kircher 
and those of his school which can hardly be accounted for on 
any principles of analogy, or in accordance with the common 
laws of belief. Wedo not wonder, therefore, that the infidel 
turned to this province, so well suited to his purpose, it being 
“ neither sea nor good dry land,” in order to sustain his oppo- 
sition to that part of the inspired volume which has reference 
to Egypt. And it is not so strange as it might at first ap- 

ar, that amidst so much confusion the sincere believer in reve- 
ation, less wise in his generation than the children of this world, 
should be almost lost in the mazy labyrinth, or staggered by the 
handwriting on the walls of these wonderful structures of the 
opposers of the chosen people of God. We will enumerate a 
few of the theories of the early investigators of Egyptian anti- 
quity, in order to account for the incredulity which has been felt 
and uttered in some quarters ever since the publication of the 
works of Champollion and other eminent archeologists of the 
present century. 

Father Kircher, who published two volumes in quarto and 
four in folio (the last in 1652) upon Egypt, was able to read 
hieroglyphics in any way, beginning at the right or left or in the 
centre of the inscription, that might aid his pre-established notions. 
We cannot wonder, then, that the imagination which enabled 


* In proof of this interpretation of the passage, see Cham- 
pollion’s Précis, p. 378 seq. and Greppo’s Essay on the Hierogl. 
Syst. p. 30. 
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him to give an accurate delineation of the interior of Noah’s 
ark, and a natural history of each of the animals preserved 
there, should be equal to the task of framing from the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions a complete system of Cabbalistic science, 
accompanied by the most monstrous reveries of a refined 
demonology. A good specimen of his interpretation is found in 
Champollion’s Précis, p. 436, where the word /otkrtr, a aged 
xoatop) the Emperor, found on the Pamphylian obelisk at 
Rome, is said to express emblematically the following ideas: 
“‘ The author of fecundity and all vegetation is Osiris, of which 
the generative faculty is derived from heaven by saint Moph- 
tha.” Well might Jablonski say of him, “ he deceives his read- 
ers, and sells themsmoke.”’ But these absurdities did not cease 
with him who first promulgated them. A more recent author 
has asserted, that the hieroglyphics upon a large temple at Den- 
derah, which among other things contain records of the dedi- 
cations of several Roman Emperors, are a translation of the 
hundredth Psalm of David, placed there to call the people to 
worship. According to others, the hieroglyphic legends are 
simple Hebrew expressed in a different character from the usual 
one ; and the inscription on the Pamphylian obelisk is an account 
of the triumph of the Holy Trinity over the infidels in the sixth 
century after the Deluge. The natural consequence of such 
crude speculations was to involve Egypt in thicker darkness 
than before. The learned had become wearied with so many 
vain attempts to penetrate the mysteries which the Egyptian 
priests were supposed to have concealed from the uninitiated. 
Revelations enough had been made from the sanctuaries of 
Iris and of Pthah, but they had ever proved as soingnor and 
as absurd as the responses of the Theban Apollo or of Delphos. 
Gleams of light had been emitted from time to time from the 
recess of some half buried temple or newly opened sepulchre, 
but they had proved to be the result of fire kindled by unhal- 
lowed hands, or the vaporous lights which are wont to hover 
over the abodes of the dead. Champollion justly says, in view 
of these investigations, that only the single opinion, “ that it 
was impossible ever to acquire that knowledge which had 
hitherto been sought with great labor and in vain,” appeared 
to be well established. 

Such was the state of feeling until near the close of the last 
century. George Zoéga, a learned Dane, published at Rome in 
1797 his work entitled: “ De Origine et Usu Obeliscorum.” 
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The author gave exact copies of hieroglyphic inscriptions, and 
suggested that the groups contained in the oval lines, now term- 
ed cartouches, might be proper names. He also, as well as 
Warburton, who had previously published an entirely theoretical 
discussion of the passages found in ancient authors upon the 
Egyptian language, suggested the probability that characters 
representing sounds, and first termed phonetic by him, were used. 
But he did not substantiate his conjecture, and consequently but 
little notice was taken of it at the time. It is true that Kircher, 
Montfaucon, and others, had previously published representations 
of Egyptian tablets, but they were executed with so little care 
that they furnished no just idea of the copies from which they 
were taken. The good work begun by Zoéga was prosecuted 
with zeal by the commission of learned men who accompanied 
Buonaparte’s expedition into Egypt. The publication of the 
results of their investigations, with the numerous representations 
of ruins and the fac-similes of inscriptions, although some of 
them have since proved to be inaccurate, did much for the cause 
of Egyptian Archeology, not only by the direct diffusion of 
information, but by interesting others both to go to Egypt for 
the purpose of investigation, and to make use of the means 
offered at home. One discovery made about this time deserves 
particular attention. 

In 1799, while one division of the French army was stationed 
at Raschid, the present Rosetta, in digging for the foundation of 
Fort St. Julien they discovered a block of black basalt, which, 
although much mutilated, proved on examination to contain 
three inscriptions, one in Greek and two others in distinct and 
equally unintelligible characters. The Greek inscription was 
found to be a decree in honor of Ptolemy Epiphanes, and as 
a relic of the usages of Egypt more than two thousand years 
ago, is well worth the perusal of all. The closing paragraph 
is as follows: “ And in order that it may be known why in 
Egypt he is glorified and honored as is just, the god Bpi- 
phanes, most gracious sovereign, the present decree shall be 
engraved on a stela of hard stone in sacred characters (i. e., in 
hieroglyphics), in writing of the country (i. e. in enchorial or 
demotic), and in Greek letters ; and this stela shall be placed in 
each of the temples of the first, second, and third class, existing 
in all the kingdom.”* This suggested the thought that the 


* Gliddon’s Ancient Egypt, p. 5. 
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same document was contained in the other inscriptions upon 
this stone. By the capitulation of Alexandria this curious 
monument, with many others obtained from the ruins of Egypt, 
fell into the hands of the English. A military trophy to the 
English, it was a more glorious trophy to the world of the resus- 
citation of a dead nation. The arrival of this stone in England 
distinguishes the year 1802 as an era in the investigations of 
Egyptian antiquity. Numerous casts of it were made and 
copies were scattered throughout Europe. The attention of 
the learned was everywhere turned to it with hope. The demo- 
tic inscription was particularly investigated, as probably fur- 
nishing most readily the clue to the long concealed treasure. 
The result, however, showed that this was an error. The lament- 
ed Silvestre De Sacy and the learned Swede Akerblad discover- 
ed in the demotic text the groups which stand for the proper 
names of the Greeks, such as Ptolemy and Arsinoé, and showed 
that they were expressed by Egyptian letters. Akerblad attempt- 
ed to extend his readings beyond the Greek proper names, but 
was unable to advance a step. The reason, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, was ignorance of the suppression of the vowels and the 
use of ideographic characters. Thus the progress of discovery 
was again checked. Disappointment was felt and expressed 
from every quarter. The discoveries already made, stimulated 
curiosity and excited wonder, rather than satisfied by imparting 
real knowledge. But zeal, enthusiasm and assiduity were not 
destined to prove fruitless. The way was preparing in several 
respects for the revelation soon to be made. A succession of 
travellers, English, French, Italian, were laboriously occupied 
in removing the sands which had mantled around column and 
pyramid and collossi for centuries, and in removing the deposites 
of the Nile which had annually been accumulating over city 
walls, ruined palaces, and abodes of the dead. All the won- 
derful productions of old centuries, though yet obscure as to 
their origin and design, were gradually exposed to view, as light 
was thrown upon one subterranean enclosure after another. 
It was becoming certain, that this Nile-valley was no dream- 
land, and that no Orpheus-lyre ever raised such walls as those of 
the city with its hundred gates. Men—real, living, breathing 
men, not phantoms—had left there their impress, but yet it was 
easy to believe that “ there were giants in those days.” 
We admire the enthusiasm of such travellers as Bruce, 
Belzoni, and Baron Von Minutoli, and acknowledge with plea- 
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sure their influence in diffusing information on the subject of 
Egyptian antiquity ; but we cannot but feel that a little vandal- 
ism has been exhibited by too many travellers in tearing, with 
feelings of rivalry or mercenary motives, from their resting- 
place the figures and tablets which have stood since, white in 
their new working and fresh chiselling, they greeted the sun 
when it shone on a far other world than the present. We have 
a higher respect for some of later day, who, while they quietly 
pursue their investigations 
“ Where Nile reflects the endless length 
Of dark, red colonnades,” 

do not needlessly demolish what the hand of time and the more 
ruthless human spoiler has reverently left untouched. But we 
are digressing. Numerous obelisks, broken statues, blocks from 
temples and tombs, mummy-cases and papyri covered with in- 
scriptions, were constantly accumulating in the museums of 
Europe, and the attention of scholars was still directed to 
them, although so often disappointed in their expectations. 
Previously (in 1800) M. Etienne Quatremére had published a 
work, in which he had shown that the Coptic was the 
ancient spoken language of Egypt. This was an important 
step, as it afterwards appeared, towards the interpretation of 
hieroglyphics. The learned T. C. Tychsen of Gottingen had 
also shown that the hieratic character was a mere abridged mode 
of writing hieroglyphics. The Rosetta stone, tortured into an 
agreement with various hypotheses, and almost abandoned, was 
again brought into requisition. In 1819 Mr. Thomas Young 
of London, after a long study of the inscriptions on this monu- 
ment, (he had published in 1814, some investigations on the 
demotic inscription) made the discovery, that the figures in- 
closed in the ovals or cartouches were names of kings. He 
also explained the different signs as representatives of letters, or 
perhaps, in some cases, of syllables, and made an analysis of the 
names of Ptolemy and Berenice, and suggested the probable ex- 
planation of other groups. But mnpectont errors in his system 
prevented him from advancing much farther. He did not un- 
derstand that the vowels are not written, as frequently in Hebrew 
and modern Arabic, and did not seem to have accurately under- 
stood the force and extent of the phonetic element of the language, 
although he analyzed the names Ptolemy and Berenice phoneti- 
cally. He also, as well as the writers in the “ Description de 
YEgypte,” confounded the hieratic with demotic writing, and 
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gave the name hieratic to linear hieroglyphics. It might have 
been previously mentioned that the authors of the memoirs in the 
“Description” supposed, that the hieratic texts were entirely 
alphabetical, and the hieroglyphic texts, on the contrary, com- 
wholly of symbols and imitative characters. Champol- 

ion,* taking advantage, it is believed, of previous discoveries by 
Dr. Young and others, corrected some of their errors and extended 
investigations much further upon the Rosetta stone. He ana- 
lyzed the group of characters which seemed to correspond with 
the ITrodeuaiog of the Greek inscription, and believed that he 
found signs equivalent to the letters P, T, O, L,M,E,&S (Ptol- 
més). Here were seven signs of a phonetic alphabet, but he must 
substantiate his discovery, which was yet conjecture. The Ro- 
setta inscription did not furnish the means of doing this. Another 
bilingual inscription was required. Fortunately, Mr. W. J. 
Bankes had sent to London the copy of a Greek inscription found 
at the base of an obelisk at Philaé. It was suggested by M. 
Letronne that this was a translation; and when this suggestion 
reached Mr. Bankes, in 1822, he sent to Europe a lithograph 
copy of the inscription on the four sides of the obelisk. Cham- 
pollion found, on receiving this, that the first group afforded him 
no assistance, as it was composed of the same letters as the name 
a gg analyzed. Thesecond, which from the Greek trans- 
ation was supposed to stand for Cleopatra, he proceeded to 
analyze. The first letter 4, represented by a quadrant, (kel? in 
Coptic,) should not correspond to any letter in Ptolemy, which 
was found to be the fact. The second letter, a cowchant lion 
(Jabot in Coptic), was the same as the fourth figure in the preced- 
ing group. The third sign, a feather, represented & (epsilon), 
as the two feathers in Ptolemy represented é (7). The fourth 
character in this group consisted of a flower with the stem bent 
back, and corresponded to the third sign, 0, in Ptolemy. The 
fifth, a square, corresponded to the first figure in Ptolemy. The 
sixth, a hawk, representing a, ought not to be found in Ptolemy, 
and is not. The seventh character, an open hand, represents ¢, 
the second letter in Ptolemy, which is there represented by a 


* Those interested in the question of priority of discovery 
between Champollion and Dr. Young, can see a discussion of 
it in the “ London Quarterly Review” for Feb. 1823, Gliddon’s 
Ancient Egypt, p. 6 seq. and various other authors on the sub- 
ject of the antiquities of Egypt. The object of the present 
article is to give general facts merely. 
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half circle, the two signs both standing for the same letter, as 
was subsequently proved. The eighth sign, a mouth, represent- 
ing 7, is not found in Ptolemy, and the ninth, a hawk, =a, is the 
same with the sixth in the same word. This name is followed 
by the sign of the feminine gender.* Thus five letters were 
verified, and the whole stock of supposed letters increased to 
twelve. Champollion proceeded to read other names of kings 
and private individuals, and appellations of the deities of Egypt, 
and also explained grammatical forms. In fine, he conclusively 
showed that hieroglyphic writing was made up of a mingling 
of ideographic and phonetic signs. His ‘ Précis’ first appeared 
in 1824. Subsequent investigations in Italy were made public 
in a letter to his patron, Duke de Blacas. In 1828 and 1829 
he made a visit to Egypt, and afterwards collected the results of 
all his investigations with reference to the language of Egypt, 
in his “ Grammaire Egyptienne,” which at the time of his death, 
in 1831, was ready for publication. Since his death, the funda- 
mental principles of interpretation, as established by Champol- 
lion, have been variously tested by Salvolini, Leemans, Rosellini, 
Wilkinson, Lepsius, and others, and may now be considered as 
incontrovertible. Lepsius, who is at the present time in Egypt, 
pursuing his investigations, has done much for the cause of 
Egyptian philology by correcting errors in details, and by 
placing many of the principles of interpretation on a more phi- 
osophical basis. In fine, although much remains to be done, 
we think it cannot be doubted, that not only the true method of 
interpretation is at last found, but that the principles of the pho- 
netic system, and indeed many of the details as above given 
er and imperfectly, are so well established that all 
coming Kirchers and De Gebelins cannot mystify, nor all fu- 
ture Klaproths gainsay them. 

By these discoveries, new generations seem to have arisen 
from the dead, and we behold them in “ every and of every de- 
partment of life.” We know even less, in some respects, of the 
comforts and discomforts of the present occupants of the Nile- 
valley than of those who dwelt there three thousand years ago. 
No harem walls concealed from view the domestic and social 
enjoyments and miseries of this ancient nation, as now among 
the followers of the false prophet. We can almost hear the sound 


* See Champoll. Letter to M. Dacier in Sept. 1822; also 
Greppo’s Essay, Eng. Trans. p. 197. 
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of the lash of the taskmaster as he stands to urge on the poor 
brickmaker of Thebes, and see the contortions of the captive 
dragged after the chariot of Remeses, as an offering to his god. 
We can go with the subjects of the Pharaohs to deposit their 
king or their priest in his last home, or to the altar where ‘ fanatic 
Egypt and her priests’ deposited their offerings, or poured out 
their libations to ‘ Osiris, Isis, Orus, and their train of wandering 
gods, disguised in brutish forms.’ But the interest of these dis- 
coveries is not limited by the bounds of one nation, although 
that nation be one of the most ancient and wonderful of which 
we have any records. The history of neighboring countries 
was more or less involved with that of ancient Egypt. The 
Pharaohs carried their conquests south to Ethiopia, and east 
over a great part of Western Asia. Of these conquests we have 
minute representations in the paintings and hieroglyphics. One 
inscription may here be adduced asan example. This is chosen 
not only for the confirmation of Scripture history which it fur- 
nishes, but also for its interest in reference to chronology. 

In 2 Chronicles 12: 2—9 it is said that Shishak (Heb. 
paw) king of Egypt entered Judea with a large army, and cap- 
tured the walled towns of Judah, and plundered the temple of 
Jerusalem, and made the people tributary to Egypt. In accord- 
ance with this account, a cartouche is found on the walls of the 
temple at Carnac, surmounted by the very common desiguation 
of the Pharaohs, “ Son of the Sun,” and containing in phonetic 
characters the words Amon-mai Shshnk, beloved of Amon, 
Sheshonk. The king, as is usual on the tablets representing the 
victories of the kings of Egypt, is offering his prisoners, in this 
case, from more than thirty vanquished nations, to the deity of 
the temple. To each is attached an oval, showing what district 
or town he represents. In one of these are the hieroglyphics 
which stand for I, U, D, H, M, A, L, K, with the sign of the 
land, which Champollion and Rosellini supposed to mean king- 
dom of Judah. Although Wilkinson doubts whether this is 
correct, he does not hesitate to say that this king is the Shishak 
of the Scriptures. 

The Bible, especially the historical and some of the prophetic 
parts of it, receives various confirmation and illustration from 
these discoveries in Egypt. Famine compelled the progenitors 
of the Jewish nation to take refuge in the dominion of the Mem- 
phian kings. By their long abode there, their subsequent 
history and their institutions were necessarily much influenced. 

SECOND SERIES, VOL. XI. NO. I. 1 
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But the limits of the present article do not allow an extended 
discussion of these points. As far as the Pentateuch is concern- 
ed, at least, it has already been done by others. The utility of 
the investigations of hieroglyphic language in a_ philological 
point of view, will not escape the notice of those who are fami- 
liar with the Hebrew and its cognate dialects. Its similarity to 
those languages is striking in many points. Sometimes it agrees 
with the Hebrew, when that differs from the Aramean and the 
Coptic. At other times it agrees with these where they differ 
from the Hebrew. It seems certain that it belongs to the same 
general family of languages with those of Western Asia, and its 
undoubted antiquity also enhances its value in comparative 
philology. 

Every student of the Bible, every one interested in the early 
history of his race, will bid those now making investigations 
among the tombs of Egypt, or in the museums of Europe, ‘ God 
speed.’ The discovery of the key to these concealed treasures, 
seems to have been just in season to save them from oblivion. 
For the condition of many of the monuments is that of ruin. 
The hand of time has pressed heavily upon them, but the hand 
of the spoiler more heavily. Scythian, Persian, Greek, Roman, 
Arab, and Turk, have all labored to despoii that long line of 
kings, extending even to the fabulous reign of the gods, of 
their rightful honors. The sands of the desert, and even the 
sacred river, false to its faithful worshippers, have emulated them. 
The opening of those dark and silent abodes of the dead, where 
agleam of light nor a breath of air has penetrated since the royal 
seal was first placed upon them, hastens the decay, already far 
advanced. Pillars are splitting and slipping from their bases, 
ceilings are falling in fragments, and the paintings are peeling 
off in scales. What then is done in this department of archeol- 
ogy must be done quickly. 
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ARTICLE VIL 


Tue Parriarcuan RELIGION, AS DEVELOPED IN THE Boox oF Jon. 


From the Introduction to Barnes’s Job. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


Weare happy to have the privilege of presenting to our 
readers, in advance, an extract from the Introduction to a 
Commentary on the Book of Job, by ALsert Barnes, now in 
the press of Leavitt & Trow. 

It presents a clear and condensed view of the religion of 
the patriarchs in the time of Job, and gives promise of a rich 
treat for the scholar and the Christian in the Commentary 
itself.—Eb. 


On the supposition that this book was composed at the time 
supposed, then it is an invaluable document, in regard to the 
nature of the patriarchal religion. We have comparatively few 
notices on that subject in the book of Genesis, and this volume 
supplies a chasm which it is of the greatest importance to fill 
up in order to understand the history of the world. We may 
suppose, without impropriety, that the mind of Job was imbued 
with the principles of religion, as then understood by the patri- 
archs ; that he was acquainted with the traditions which had come 
down from more remote periods; that he was apprised of the 
revelations which had then been communicated to mankind, 
and that he practised the rites of religion which were then prev- 
alent among the true worshippers of God. If this is so, then it 
will be of interest and importance to bring together, in a brief 
compass, some of the notices of the patriarchal religion scat- 
tered throughout this book. , 

(1.) The existence of one Supreme God, the infinitely wise and 
glorious Creator of all things. In the entire book, God is spoken 
of as one, nor is there an intimation by any of the speakers that 
there is more than one God. There are no allusions to a good 
and an evil principle contending in the universe, nor any trace 
of the doctrine, which subsequently became prevalent in the 
East, that such contending principles existed. No sentiments 
occur, like those which were afterwards embodied in Persia 
respecting the existence and conflicts of Ormuzd and Abriman 
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(see Creuzer, vo und Mythologie, Erster Band, 226 
seq.; and Neander, Geschichte, 2, a. 219 seq.,) or what be- 
came subsequently the doctrine of the Manicheans. The 
religion of the book of Job is, throughout, a pure theism. This 
fact is remarkable, because the subject of the controversy, the 
mingled good and evil in the world, was such as constituted 
the foundation of the argument for dualism, subsequently, in a 
considerable portion of the Oriental world. 

The characteristics ascribed to God in this book, are such as 
are everywhere attributed to him in the Bible, and are far above 
any conceptions which prevailed of him at any time among 
Pagan philosophers. He is almighty, ch. 5:9. 6:4. 9: 5- 
12, et al. He is omniscient, ch. 11: 11. 21: 22. He is wise, 
ch. 12:13. 24:1. Inscrutable, ch. 11: 7-9. 36: 26. In- 
visible, ch. 9:11. He isthe Supreme Governor of the world, 
and the regulator of its concerns, ch. 5: 9-13. 8: 4-6. He 
is the Creator of all things, ch. 4: 17. 10: 8-11. 35: 10. 38: 
4-10. He is perfectly pure and holy, ch. 15: 15, 16. 25: 5, 6. 
He is eternal, ch. 10: 5. He is a spiritual being, ch. 10: 4. He 
is gracious, and is ready to forgive sin to the penitent, ch. 5: 17 
—27. 11: 13-19. 22: 21-23. 33: 23-28. He is a hearer 
of prayer, ch. 33: 26. 12: 4. 22:27. He is the dispenser 
of i e and death, ch.4: 9. 10: 12. 33:4. He communicates 
his will by revelation to mankind, ch. 4: 12-17. 33: 14-17. 

In these, and in numerous other passages in the book, the 
existence and attributes of the One Supreme God are stated with 
perhaps as much clearness as in any part of the Bible, and in a 
manner infinitely superior to any statements respecting the 
divine character and perfections in any other ancient books, 
except those of the Scriptures. 

(2.) The universe was created by this one great and glorious 
God. It was not the work of chance; it was not the creation 
of any inferior beings ; it was not eternal. A single passage is 
all that is necessary to be referred to on this point—a passage of 
unequalled sublimity, ch. 38: 4—11-- 


Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth ? 
Declare if thou hast understanding. 

Who hath laid the measures thereof, if thou knowest ? 

Or who hath stretched the line upon it ? 

Whereupon are the foundations thereof fastened ? 

Or who laid the corner stone thereof? 

When the morning stars sang together, 

And all the Sons of God shouted for joy ? 
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Or who shut up the sea with doors, 

When it broke forth as if it had issued out of the womb ? 
When I made the cloud the garment thereof, 

And thick darkness a swaddling-band for it, 

And broke up for it my decreed place, 

And set bars and doors, 

And said, “ Hitherto thou shalt come but no further ; 
And here shall thy proud waves be stayed ?” 


(3.) He is the Moral Governor of all his intelligent creatures, 
dispensing rewards and punishments according to their charac- 
ter. It is unnecessary to refer to particular passages demon- 
strating this, as the whole of the controversy in this book turns 
on it. The fact that God thus governs the universe, and that 
he punishes the evil and rewards the good, is assumed on both 
sides in the controversy, and is never called in question. The 
point of inquiry is, In what manner is it done? One of the 
parties maintains that the dispensations of God here are strictly 
according to human character, and that character may be fairly 
inferred fom those dispensations; the other denies this, but 
maintains that there will be a fudure retribution, that will be 
strictly in accordance with justice. Comp. Notes on ch. 19: 
23-27. Somewhere, and somehow, it seems to have been 
held by all parties, God would show himself the friend of the 
righteous and the punisher of the wicked. 

(4.) The existence of angels, or a superior rank of holy in- 
telligences, is asserted. In ch. 1: 6, it cannot be denied that by 
“the sons of God” who came to present themselves before 
God, holy beings superior to men are denoted, and that it is 
designed to represent this scene as occurring in heaven. It is 
further implied there, that they came together from an impor- 
tant service, as if they had been absent, engaged in some min- 
istry to other parts of the universe, and returned now to render 
an account, and to receive a fresh commission in their work. 
The term ‘son of God’ is used in Daniel 3: 25, comp. 28, to 
denote an angel. Angels also are, undoubtedly, referred to 
in ch. 15: 15— 


Behold, he putteth no trust in his saints ; 
Yea, the heavens are not clean in his sight. 


The express mention of “the heavens” in the parallelism, 
as well as the contrast between the “saints” or holy ones here 
referred to and man, (vs. 14, 16,) proves that the ‘holy ones’ 
are angels. It is possible also that in a parallel expression in 
ch. 25: 5, there may be a reference to angels. 
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Behold, even to the moon, and it shineth not ; 
Yea, the stars are not pure in his sight. 


The declaration in ch. 15: 15, demonstrates that the received 
opinion then was that the angels were far inferior to God. 
They are spoken of as holy beings; as superior to men; as 
eminently holy in comparison with the most holy men, but 
still so far inferior to God that they were comparatively impure. 

In ch. 5: 1, also, there is probably an allusion to angels : 


Call now if there be any to answer thee ; 
And to which of the saints wilt thou turn ? 


And in ch. 38: 7, they are mentioned as having been present 
at the creation of the earth, and as celebrating that great event 
with a song of praise: 


When the morning stars sang together, 
And all the sons of God shouted for joy. 


If the book of Job was composed in the time which I have 
supposed, as stated in the previous parts of this Introduction, 
then these are among the earliest notices of the heavenly hier- 
archy that we have in the sacred volume. They imply that 
the existence of superior intelligences was an undisputed fact 
that might be used for the sake of argument and illustration ; 
that they were evidently holy, though far inferior to God ; that 
they performed important offices in the administration of the 
universe, and that they were under the control of the Almighty, 
and assembled together before him from time to time to give 
their account, and to receive afresh his commands. Early no- 
tices of the existence of angelic beings may be found also in 
Gen. 19: 1, 15. 22: 11. 24: 7, 40. 28: 12. 48: 16. Ex. 23: 
20, Judges 13: 19. 2 Sam. 24: 16, ef al. 

It would be impossible now to trace the origin of this belief 
in the existence of superior ranks of holy intelligences, and it 
would be inappropriate here to attempt to follow out the devel- 
opment of this idea as it occurs in the Scriptures, or as it is 
found in the early views of the Orientals. The view, however, 
has always pervaded the Oriental world, of a series of ascend- 
ing orders of intelligences, employed for various purposes in 
the administration of the affairs of the universe. See Creuzer, 
Sym. u. Myth. and Neander, as quoted above. “The ancient 
Persians,” says Mr. Sale, Pre. Dis. to the Koran, sect. iv, “ firmly 
believed the ministry of angels, and their superintendence over 
the affairs of the world, (as the Magians still do,) and therefore 
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assign them distinct charges and provinces, giving their names 
to the months and the days of the months.” The Mohamme- 
dans probably derived their views on this subject from the Old 
Testament, intermingled with the fables of the Jews; but it is 
an interesting fact, that in the country of Mohammed, in the 
days of Job, the doctrine of the existence of a superior order 
of intelligences was held in its purity, and without any of the 
intermixtures of puerility with which the doctrine is intermin- 
gled in the Jewish traditions, and in the Koran. See Sale, 
Pre. Dis. sect. iv. 

(5.) The doctrine of the existence of evil spirits, was believed 
with as much certainty. The introduction of the character of 
Satan, ch. 1: 11, is conclusive proof on this point. He isa 
dark, malignant, accusing spirit ; one who lives to spy out the 
conduct of others; who is suspicious of the sincerity of all 
virtue ; who delights in the opportunity of putting virtue to the 
severest test, with a view to show that it is false and hollow; 
who delights to give pain. Satan is introduced in ch. 1: 11, as 
if it were generally admitted that there were such evil spirits, 
and as if their character was so well understood that it was 
unnecessary to offer a remark on the subject. The book of Job, 
however, furnishes no information as to the prevalent belief 
whether those spirits were originally evil, or whether they had 
apostatized from a former state of holiness and happiness. The 
character of Satan, however, in the book of Job, is such as to 
render it in the highest degree probable that it was a matter of 
tradition that he had been the agent in the temptation of Adam, 
and in the introduction of sin into the world. There is a strong 
resemblance between the feelings with which he locked on Job 
and those with which he must have regarded man in Paradise ; 
and the general distrust which he is represented as having in the 
piety of Job, and the conviction which he expresses that if the 
proper test were applied it would be found to be insincere, is 
such as we might expect from one emboldened by the successful 
attempt to alienate man, as he was created, from his Creator. 
There is, indeed, a slight intimation in the poem itself, that Satan 
was a fallen spirit that had been once holy and happy. It is 
found in the expression of the belief of Eliphaz, in two places, 
that entire confidence could not be put even in the holy angels, 
as if there had been some revolt or apostasy among them which 
rendered it possible that there might be more: 


Behold, he put no trust in his servants, 
And his angels he charged with folly. 
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How much less in them that dwell in houses of clay, 
Whose foundation is in the dust.—Ch. 4: 18, 19, 


And again: 


Behold, he putteth no trust in his saints : 
Yea, the heavens are not clean in his sight—Ch. 15: 15. 


Comp. ch. 25: 5. Language like this would hardly be 
employed unless there was a belief that even the holiness of the 
angels was not incorruptible, and that there had been some 
revolt there among a part, which rendered it possible that others 
might revolt also. ae Jude 6: “ And the angels which 
kept not their first estate.” These passages, taken together, lead 
to aclear intimation of a belief that there had been a defection 
among the heavenly hosts, which was of such a character as to 
make it possible that they who remained there might apostatize 
also. They are not represented, indeed, as sinful; (see the 
Notes on those passages ;) they have a degree of holiness which 
nothing human can equal ; but still, it is not of the same char- 
acter as that of God: it is not so exalted as to put it above the 
suspicion that it might fall. 

(6 Man, in the time of Job, was regarded as a fallen being, 
and as wholly depraved. Of the belief that man is fallen, the 
following passages are full proof: 


Shall mortal man be more just than God ? 

Shall a man be more pure than his Maker ? 

Behold, he put no trust in his servants, 

And his angels he charged with folly. 

How much less in them that dwell in houses of clay, 
Whose foundation is in the dust.—Ch. 4: 17-19. 


Man that is born of a woman is of few days, 
And full of trouble. 

Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean ? 
Not one.—Ch. 14: 1-4. 


What is man that he should be clean ? 

And he that is born of a woman that he should be righteous? 
Behold, he putteth no trust in his saints ; 

Yea, the heavens are not clean in his sight ; 

How much more abominable and filthy is man, 

Who drinketh iniquity like water.—Ch. 15 : 14-16. 


There is also an allusion to the manner in which this depravity 
was introduced into the world : 


If I covered my transgressions as Adam, 
By hiding mine iniquity in my bosom.—Ch. 31 : 22. 


In ch. 1: 21, there seems also to be an allusion to the sen- 
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tence pronounced on man in consequence of the apostasy, and 
in ch. 10 : 9 it is possible that there may be the same allusion. 
As the language there used, however, is such as is common in 
all languages, and such as may be suggested by mere observa- 
tion, it is not conclusively certain that this reference is to the 
sentence pronounced on man on account of his sin. 

(7.) The necessity of reconciliation with God, in order that 
peace may be enjoyed, is abundantly stated and enforced. 


Acquaint now thyself with him, and be at peace ; 
Thereby good shall come unto thee. 

Receive, | pray thee, the law from his mouth, 

And lay up his words in thine heart.—Ch. 22 : 21, 22. 


Comp. ch. 4: 17-27. 11: 13-19. 


(8.) The doctrine is taught that, if man was penitent under 
the divine chastisement, God would receive the true penitent to 
his favor. See the passages quoted above (7) and the fol- 
lowing : 

If thou return to the Almighty, thou shalt be built up ; 


Thou shalt put away iniquity far from thy tabernacles. 
Ch, 22: 23. 

If there be a messenger with him, an interpreter, 
One among a thousand, to show unto man his uprightness, 
Then he is gracious unto him and saith, 

Deliver him from going down to the pit, 

I have found a ransom. 
His flesh shall be fresher than a child’s ; 
He shall return to the days of his youth: 
He shall pray unto God, and he will be favorable unto him ; 
And he shall see his face with joy ; 
For he will render unto man his righteousness. 
He looketh upon men: and if any say, I have sinned, 
And perverted that which was right, and it profited me not, 
He will deliver his soul from going unto the pit, 
And his life shall see the light.—Ch. 33 : 23-28. 


(9.) The doctrine was held that man would not live again on 
the earth; that when he died, he departed to return no more. 
See this opinion presented with great beauty and force, in ch. 14. 

(10.) A very important inquiry next meets us in reference to 
the question whether man would live after death, and if he did, 
what would be his condition then. This inquiry is of special 
importance, if, as has been supposed, this is the oldest book in 
the world. It will thus throw important light on the develop- 
ment of the idea of the future state, and the belief of the ay 
ages on this point. On this important subject, the following 
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remarks will probably comprise all the views presented in the 
book of Job. 

(a) There is no distinct and formal statement of the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul. Indeed, it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to make out from this book that there were any 
settled views on the subject then prevailing. 

(b) There is no mention made of heaven, as a place of rest, 
or as an abode of holiness. The angels are referred to, and 
God is often mentioned, and there is, as we shall see, a reference 
to a future state of being, but there is no distinct conception of 
heaven as a place where the righteous would dwell together 
forever. 

(c) There is no belief expressed of the resurrection. The 
only passage which can, by any persons, be regarded as teach- 
ing this doctrine, is the celebrated passage, ch. 19: 25-27. 
But that this does not refer to the resurrection of the body, 
seems to me to be clear, for the reasons which are suggested in the 
notes on that passage. The remarks also in ch. 14 seem to be 
conclusive proof that Job did not suppose that the body would 
be raised up again after it had once been laid in the dust : 

For there is hope of a tree, 

If it be cut down, that it will sprout again, 

And that the tender branch thereof will not cease, 

Though the root thereof wax old in the earth, 

And the stock thereof die in the ground ; 

Yet through the scent of water it will bud, 

And bring forth boughs like a plant. 

But man dieth and wasteth away ; 

Yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where is he ?—vs. 7-10. 


The same disbelief of the doctrine of the resurrection, or 
ignorance of it, appears from the following passages : 


As the cloud is consumed and vanisheth away, 

So he that goeth down to the grave shall come up no more. 
He shall return no more to his house, 

Neither shall his place know him any more.—Ch. 7: 9, 10. 


As the waters fail from the sea, 

And the flood decayeth and drieth up, 

So man lieth down and riseth not; 

Till the heavens be no more they shall not awake, 
Nor be raised out of their sleep.—Ch. 14: 11, 12. 





If a man die, shall he live again ?—Ver. 14, 


It may be said that these passages only teach: that man would 
not appear again on the earth ; that he would not rise up, as the 
tree sprouts up and lives again. This may be so ; but still, if 
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they had known of the resurrection at all, these sentiments 
would not have been uttered. That doctrine would have re- 
lieved all the difficulty as effectually as the belief that man 
would be raised up to dwell on the earth would have done. 

(d) The doctrine of future retribution is not brought forward 
as it would have been if it was clearly understood. The refer- 
ence to a future state of rewards and punishments would have 
removed all the embarrassment which was felt by Job and his 
friends. It would have explained the mysterious events in the 
unequal distribution of rewards and punishments in this life ; 
relieved the difficulty arising from the fact that the righteous 
suffer and the wicked are prosperous here; and would have 
kept Job from murmuring and complaining under his severe 
trials. And though there is an occasional allusion to a future 
state, yet it is by no means such as would be made now, in 
arguing on the difficulties which perplexed the minds of Job 
and his friends. 

(e) Yet still, there was a belief that man would live after 
death, or that the grave would not be the end of existence. It 
is remarkable that the only passages which refer to the subject, 
or express the belief at all, occur in the speeches of Job; and 
the manner in which he brings forward the doctrine seems to 
have made no impression on the minds of the other speakers. 
Even the reference to the future state by Job himself does not 
appear to have been designed to turn aside the force of their 
arguments. The views which he presented on the subject do 
not seem to have excited any curiosity in their minds, or to have 
been regarded as of sufficient importance to demand a reply. 
The views which were entertained by Job on the subject are 
the following : 

(a) The grave was a quiet resting place ; a place where toil, 
and wo, and care would cease. 


For now should I have lain still and been quiet; 
I should have slept ; 

Then had I been at rest 

With kings and counsellors of the earth. 

Or, as an hidden untimely birth, | had not been ; 
As infants which never saw the light. 

There the wicked cease from troubling ; 

And there the weary be at rest. Ch. 3: 13-17. 


My days are passed ; 
My plans are at an end— 
The cherished purposes of my heart. 
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Night has become day to me; 

The light bordereth on darkness. 

Truly I look to Sheol as my home ; 

My bed I spread in this place of darkness. 

To corruption I say, “ Thou art my father ;” 

To the worms, “My mother and my sister.” 

And where now is my hope 

And who will see my hope fulfilled ? 

To the bars of Sheol they must descend ; 

Yea, we shall descend together to the dust.—Ch. 17: 11-16. 


For the numbered years pass away ; 

And I am going the way whence | shall not return. 
My spirit is exhausted. 

My days are at an end; 

The grave waits for me.—Ch. 16: 22. 17: 1. 


And surely its mountain falling comes to nought, 

And the work is removed from his place ; 

The waters wear away the stones, 

The floods wash away the dust of the earth, 

And the hope of man thou dost destroy. 

Thou dost overpower him forever, and he passes off; 

Thou dost change his countenance, and sendest him away. 

His sons are honest, but he knoweth it not, . 

Or they are brought low, but he perceiveth itnot.—Ch. 14: 18-21. 


(>) But though the grave is thus the termination of man’s 
earthly hopes, yet it is not the end of man. There is an abode 
to which the grave is but the entrance; a world where there is 
still consciousness, and susceptibility of happiness or wo. 

In that world the Shades, or the Rephaim reside,—the spirits 
of departed men: 

The shades tremble from beneath ; 
The waters and their inhabitants. 


Sheol is naked before him, 
And Destruction hath no covering. 


It is clear here that the world is supposed to be ‘ beneath ;? 
that it is under the waters; that it is the region of ‘ Sheol,’ to 
which the grave is the entrance; and that there is a dominion of 
God over those departed Shades or Rephaim, so that he has 
power to make them tremble. There can be no doubt that by 
the Shades or Rephaim here, there is allusion to the manes 
mortuum, the spirits of the dead confined in Sheol. Comp. 
Isa. 14: 9. Prov. 11:18. Ps. 88: 10. Prov. 9: 18. Isa. 26: 
19. 

That world is dark and dismal. There is an obscure light 

i there, but it serves only to heighten the gloom : 


S eeeeasee aaa 
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Are not my days few? 

0 pare me, and let me alone, that I may take a little ease, 

Before I go whence I shall not return, 

To the land of darkness, and the shadow of death— 

The land of darkness, like the blackness of the shadow of death ; 

Where there is no order, and where its shining is like blackness. 
Ch. 10: 20—22. 

For the bearing of this passage on the belief of the future 
state, the reader is referred to the notes. This view of the future 
world is remarkably obscure and gloomy, and shows that even 
the mind of Job had not such anticipations of the future state 
as to cheer and support him in the time of trial. The appre- 
hension seems to have been that all the dead would descend 
through the grave to a region where only a few scattered rays 
of light would exist, and where the whole aspect of the dwelling 
was in strong contrast with the cheerful regions of the “ land 
of the living.”’ To that dark world, even Job felt that it would 
be a calamity to descend, for though there was an expectation 
that there would be a distinction there between the good and 
the evil, yet, compared with the present world of Heh and 
beauty, it was a sad and gloomy dwelling-place. 

(c) That world was regarded by the ancients as less desirable 
as a place of residence than this in several respects. It was 
dark and gloomy. It was entered through the grave, and the 
grave was only its outer court. They who dwelt there were cut 
off from the enjoyments of the present life. It was a land of 
silence. Thus Hezekiah, speaking of that world to which he 
had a prospect of descending when so sick, says : 


I said, I shall not see Jnnovan ; 

Jenovan in the land of the living: 

I shall see man no more, 

Among the inhabitants of the land of stillness.—Isa. 38 : 11. 


In like manner it would be a place where the worship of God 
could not be appropriately celebrated. Thus Hezekiah says : 


For Sheol cannot praise thee ; 

Death cannot celebrate thee ; 

They that go down into the pit cannot hope for thy truth. 

The living, the living, he shall praise thee, as I do this day ; 

The father to the children shall make known thy faithfulness. 
Isa. 38 : 18, 19. 


A similar sentiment is expressed by David, Ps. 6 : 5— 


For in death there is no remembrance of thee ; 
In the grave who shall give thee thanks ? 
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A similar view of that world appears to have been taken by 
Job. Indeed, it is not improbable that the view of Job was 
even more gloomy in regard to that future world, as he lived at 
a period so much earlier than David and Hezekiah. Successive 
revelations imparted new light, and the idea of the future state 
was more and more developed, though in the time of Hezekiah 
it was accompanied with much that was dark and gloomy. It 
was reserved for the gospel fully “ to bring life and immortality 
to light.” Yet, 

(d) In that future world there was some belief that there 
would be a separation between the good and the bad ; or that 
the wicked would be visited with punishment—though the belief 
of this is represented as received from travellers; the faith of 


foreign lands : 


Have ye not inquired of the travellers ? 

And will you not admit their testimony ? 

That the wicked man is kept for the day of destruction ? 

And that he shall be brought forth in the day of fierce wrath ? 

Ch. 21 : 29, 20. 
That this ‘ wrath’ refers to punishment which the wicked 

will experience after death, is apparent from what Job imme- 
diately adds, that he well knows that his present life may be one 
of prosperity, and that he may lie down with honor in the grave, 
and that the clods of the valley will be sweet unto him. 


Who charges him with his way to his face ? 

And who recompenses to him that which he hath done ? 
And he shall be borne [with honor] to the grave, 

And [friends] shall watch tenderly over his tomb. 
Sweet to him shall be the clods of the valley ; 

Every man shall go out to honor him, 

And of those before him there shall be no number. 


Ch. 21: 31-33. 
Comp. notes on Isa. 14: 15-19. It will be apparent from 
these illustrations, that the views of the future state in the time 
of Job were very obscure, and this is the reason of the remark- 
able fact that no particular reference is made in the argument 
to it, in order to remove the difficulties that were felt in regard 
to the divine administration here. 

(11.) God was to be worshipped by sacrifice and burnt- 
offerings. It was in this way that Job sought to make expiation 
for the sins which his children might inadvertently have com- 
mitted, (ch. 1: 5, 6,) and that the sins of his friends were to be 
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expiated; ch. 42: 8. This was evidently among the earliest 
modes of worship, (comp. Gen. 4: 4. 8 : 20, 21,) and there 
was, therefore, some idea of the nature of an atonement, or of 
expiation for sin. 1 do not see any reason to doubt that Job, in 
common with all the patriarchs, may have had some conception 
that these bloody offerings were designed to point to the one 
great sacrifice that was to be made for thesins of the world ; but 
there is no intimation of any such belief in the book itself. Of 
the modes of worship, besides the offering of sacrifice, nothing 
can be learned from this book, except that sacrifices were to be 
accompanied with prayer, and that prayer was acceptable to 
God, and would be heard; ch. 42: 8. 33: 26, 27, 28. 11: 
13-15. Repentance was also demanded, and where there was 
a penitent heart, the offender would be accepted : 


If thou prepare thine heart, 

And stretch out thine hands towards him ; 

If the iniquity which is in thine hands thou wilt put far away; 
And wilt not sutler evil to dwell in thy habitation, 

Then shalt thou lift up thy countenance [bright] without spot, 
And thou shalt be firm, and shalt not fear. 


And thy life shall be bright above the noon-day,— 


Now thou art in darkness—but thou shalt be as the morning. 
Ch. 13: 13-17. 


The religion of the time of Job was a pure theism. It con- 
sisted in the worship of one God, with appropriate sacrifices, 
and with acts of confidence and adoration, and with dependence 
on his mercy to lost sinners. There is, indeed, no express men- 
tion of convocations for public worship; nor of the Sabbath ; 
nor of the office of priest. As in the time of Noah, (Gen. 8,) 
the father of a family was the officiating priest who laid the 
victim on the altar, so it was in the time of Job; ch. 1: 4, 5. 
In these services there was the most profound veneration for the 
One God, and the deepest abhorrence of idolatry in all its forms, 

If [have made gold my trust, 
Or said to the fine gold, Thou art my confidence ; 
If I rejoiced because my wealth was great, 
And because my hand had found much ;— 
If | beheld the sun when it shined, 
And the moon advancing in its brightness, 
And my heart has been secretly enticed, 
And my mouth has kissed my hand ;— 
This ~ de were a crime to be punished by the judge, 
For I should have denied the God who is above.—Ch. 31: 24-28, 
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There is nowhere in the book an intimation that the sun, the 
moon, the stars, or any created being was to be honored as God. 

(12.) We have in the book of Job an interesting view of the 
nature and effects of true piety. The necessity of holiness of 
life, of trust in God, of integrity and truth, is everywhere in- 
sisted on as essential to true religion. To transcribe the partic- 
ular places where these are dwelt upon, would be to transcribe 
a considerable part of the book. We may just advert to the 
beautiful manner in which the necessity of sincerity in the ser- 
vice of God is urged, and in which the sin and danger of hypo- 
crisy are expressed : 


Can the paper reed grow up without mire ? 
Can the he rush grow up without water ? 

Even yet in its greenness, and uncut, 

It withereth before any other herb. 

Such are the ways of all who forget God ; 

So perishes the hope of the hypocrite. 

His hope shall rot, 

And his trust shall be the building of the spider. 

He shall lean upon the building, and it shall not stand, 
He shall grasp it, but it shall not endure.—Ch. 8: 11-15. 


Knowest thou not that from the most ancient times, 

From the time when man was placed upon the earth, 
That the triumphing of the wicked is short, 

And the joy of the hypocrite is but for a moment ? 

Though his greatness mount up to the heavens, 

And his excellency unto the clouds, 

Yet he shall perish forever as the vilest substance. 

They who have seen him shall say, Where is he! 

He shall flee away as a dream, and not be found, 

Yea, he shall vanish as a vision of the night—Ch. 20 : 4-8. 


For what is the hope of the hypocrite when [God] cuts him off; 
When he taketh away his life ? 

Will God listen to his ery 

When trouble cometh upon him ? 

Will he delight himself in the Almighty ? 

Will he call at all times upon God ?—Ch. 27: 8-10. 


(13.) An interesting view of the religion of the time of Job 
is seen in its influence on morals and manners. Customs in the 
Oriental world change little, and in Arabia at the present time 
we have still interesting illustrations of what existed in the days 
of Job. In the cobvientiagl times all this was identified with their 
religion, and there is scarcely even now to be found anywhere 
more beautiful illustrations of the nature and effects of religion, 
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in these respects, than occur in the book of Job, and nowhere 
are there more happy descriptions of the simplicity, the purity, 
the urbanity of early manners and customs. This is seen in the 
book of Job in the following respects. 


(a) In the perfect respectfulness of manner in their treatment 
of each other. In all this long controversy recorded in this 
book, and in all that was said that was harsh and adapted to irri- 
tate, there is no interruption of the speaker. There is no passion- 
ate outbreak. It was a conceded and well-understood matter, 
that the speaker was to be heard patiently through, and then that 
the reply was to be heard as patiently. No matter how much mis- 
apprehension of the meaning of the one who had spoken there 
might be, no matter what reflection there might be on his mo- 
tives or character, and no matter how severe and withering the 
sarcasm, yet there is no attempt to break in upon the speaker. 
This is understood still to be courtesy in the Oriental world ; 
this was regarded as courtesy among the aborigines of this 
country ; and in thisrespect the more civilized and polished 
people of our times might learn something from even the wan- 
dering Arab, or the “ wild, untutored Jodian.” Thus Dr. Frank- 
lin, (Works Vol. II, 455,) speakiag of the “savages of North 
America,” says, “ Having frequent occasions to hold public 
councils, they have acquired great order and decency in con- 
ducting them. The old men sit in the foremost ranks, the war- 
riors in the next, and the women and children in the hindmost. 
The business of the women is to take exact notice of what passes, 
imprint it on their memories, and communicate it to their chil- 
dren. He that would speak rises. The rest observe a profound 
silence. When he has finished and sits down, they leave him 
five or six minutes to recollect, that if he has omitted any thing 
he intended to say, or has anyjthing to add, he may rise again 
and deliver it. To interrupt another, even in common conver- 
sation, is reckoned highly indelicate. How different this is from 
the conduct of a polite British House of Commons, when scarce 
a day passes without some confusion, that makes the Speaker 
hoarse in calling to order,” etc. “It is one of the Indian rules 
of politeness, not to answer a public proposition the same day 
that it is made; they think it would be treating it as a light 
matter, and that they show it respect by taking time to consider 
it, as of a matter important.”—(Ibid. p. 454.) 

(b) Respect for age. More beautiful instances of this can no- 
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where be found than in the modesty of Elihu, and in the defer- 
ence which Job said was paid to him in his days of prosperity. 
Elibu says: 


Iam young, and ye are very old ; 

Therefore | was afraid, 

And durst not make known to you my opinion. 

I said, Days should a 

And multitude of years should teach wisdom. 

But there is a spirit in man ;— 

And the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him understanding. 
Great men are not always wise ; 

Neither do the aged always understand what is right. 
Therefore I said: Hearken unto me ; 

1 also will declare mine opinion. 

Behold I waited for your words, 

I listened to your arguments, 

While ye searched out what to say. 

Yea, I attended to you; 

And behold there is no one that hath refated Job, 
Or answered his words. 

They were confounded ; they answered no more ; 
They put words far from them. 

And I waited, although they did not speak ; 
Although they stood sti]] and answered no more. 
Now I will answer on my part; 

Even I will show mine opinion.—Ch. 32 : 6-17. 


So Job speaks of the respect that was shown him in the days 

of his prosperity : 

When I went forth to the gate through the city, 

And prepared my seat in the public place, 

The young men saw me and respectlully retired before me, 

The aged arose and stood. 

The princes refrained from speaking, 

And laid their hand upon their mouth. 

The voice of counsellors was silent, 

And their tongue cleaved to the reof of their mouth. 

For the ear heard, and it blessed me, 

And the eye saw, and it bore witness to me.—Ch. 29: 7-11. 


(c) One of the virtues then much dwelt on, as an act of piety, 
was that of hospitality. This is frequently alluded to with 
great beauty in the poem, as it is in all the poetry of Arabia 
now, and in the days of Job was esteemed to be a virtue as es- 
sential as it is now in the East. 


If I have withheld the poor from their desire, 
Or caused the eyes of the widow to fail ; 
If] have eaten my morsel alone, 
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And the fatherless hath not eaten of it ;— 

For from my youth he grew up with me as with a father, 

And I was her guide from my earliest days— 

If I have seen any one perish for want of clothing, 

Or any poor man without covering: 

If his Jolns have not blessed me, 

And if he have not been warmed with the fleece of my sheep, 

Then may my shoulder fall from the blade, 

And mine arm be broken from the upper bone.—Ch, 31 : 16-22. 

If my domestics could not at all times say, 

‘Let them show one who has not been satisfied from his hos 
pitable table ; 

(The stranger did not lodge in the street ; 

My doors I opened to the traveller—) 

Then let me be confounded before a great multitude ! 

Let the contempt of families crush me.—Ch. 31: 31-34. 


See alsoch. 18: 5,6. 21: 17, and the Notes on those places. 

(d) In like manner, piety then consisted much in kindness to the 
poor, the widow, and the fatherless, and to those in the humbler 
ranks of life. Job’s beautiful description of his own piety in the 
days of his prosperity is all that is needful to illustrate this : 


For I rescued the poor when they cried, 
And the fatherless when there was none to help him. 
The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me, 
And I caused the heart of the widow to sing for joy. 
Ch 39: 12, 13. 


I was eyes to the blind, 

And feet was I to the lame; 

I was a father to the poor, 

And the cause of the unknown I searched out. 

And I broke the teeth of the wicked, 

And from their teeth I plucked away the spoil.—Ch. 29: 15-17. 


Did notI weep for him that was in trouble ? 
Has not my soul grieved for the poor ?—Ch., 30 : 25. 


If I have refused justice to my man-servant or maid-servant, 
When they had a cause with me, 

What shall I do when God riseth up ? 

When he visiteth, what shall | answer him? 

Did not he that made me in the womb, make him? 

Did not the same One fashion us in the womb ?—Ch, 31: 13-15. 


If my land cry out against me, 

And the furrows likewise complain ; 

If I have eaten its fruits without payment, 
And extorted the living of its owners ; 
Let thistles grow up instead of wheat, 
And noxious weeds instead of barley. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


pominici Diopati I. C. Nearorrrant, De Curisto Grace 
LoquenTe Exercitatio. 


Translated by O. T. Dobbin, LL. B. of Trinity College, Dublin. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE.} 


Tuose who have read Hug’s Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment, or a translation of Sect. 10, Part II. in the Biblical Re- 
pository, Vol. I. No. 3, p. 530, and the article of Prof. Pfann- 
kuche, Bib. Rep. Vol. I. No. 2, p. 317, are aware that there 
has been much controversy in respect to the language spoken 
in Palestine, in the time of Christ and his apostles. This 
question has been more or less connected with that relating to 
the language in which Matthew wrote the gospel bearing his 
name. Those contending for an Aramean original, are dis- 
posed to represent this as the current language of Palestine, 
at that time ; whilst those, on the other hand, who believe in 
a Greek original, contend that Greek was the vernacular 
tongue. 

On this question Pfannkuche and Hug differ: the former 
advocating the Aramean as the prevailing language, the latter 
the Greek. 

The work of Diodati, one of the earliest and most extended 
on the subject, had become so rare that neither Pfannkuche 
nor Hug had seen it prior to the writing of their essays. 
Professor Dobbin, therefore, the editor of the present edition 
recently published, merits the commendation of the literary 
world for his enterprise in offering to them an exact reprint 
of the original Latin. We are also indebted to him for the 
translation which we have begun to publish and intend to 
complete in successive numbers of the Repository, probably 
extending through the present year. 

Considering the treatise valuable, we had made up our 
minds to translate it, but, in correspondence with Prof. Dobbin, 
ascertained that he had himself undertaken the task. We 
consequently obtained his consent to furnish the translation for 
the pages of the Repository. As far as we have compared it 
with the original, we feel confidence in pronouncing it lucid 
and accurate. 

Diodati has, undoubtedly, made out a strong case, and 
although he may have erred in carrying his hypothesis to an 
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extreme, yet the evidence adduced by him, as well as by Hug, 
proves incontestably the general prevalence of the Greek lan- 
guage in Palestine, and renders it certain that Christ and his 
apostles spoke it freely, if not habitually. 

His lucubrations will, at all events, be perused with pleasure 
and profit, and, we have thought, would give value to our 
work. 

Of Diodati Mr. Dobbin says, in his Preface, ‘ Domrnicx 
Diopati, a civilian, the author of the following Exercitation, 
was born at Naples in the year 1736, of a family distinguished 
for several generations by literary eminence. He received 
his education in the University of his native city, and proved 
by his whole illustrious career that the seed did not fall upon 
an unproductive soil. His first publication was the Essay, 
“De Curisto Grace Loquente,” which appeared in the 
year 1767. It excited the liveliest interest throughout the 
learned world, and procured for the author enrolment by 
acclaim among the members of several Academies, and other 
literary institutions. Royalty itself condescended to express 
its approbation of the genius find ability of Diodati, and 
Catherine II. of Russia forwarded to Naples tokens of her im- 
perial regard. After this publication, his researches were 
chiefly directed to the antiquities of Italy and Sicily. Be- 
sides one or two separate volumes on this subject, he en- 
riched the Transactions of the Academy of Herculaneum 
(Academy d’Ercolano) with several learned antiquarian pa- 
pers. He died in the year 1801 in the city of his birth, 
where a memoir of her distinguished son appeared in the year 
1815.” 

Let our readers judge for themselves of the ability of the 
Essay, as also of its conclusiveness, after a comparison with 
the articles from Pfannkuche and Hug.—[Eb. 


Dominici Diodati I. C. Neapolitani, De Christo Grece Lo- 
quente Exercitatio ; Qua Ostenditur Grecam sive Hellenis- 
ticam linguam cum Judeis omnibus, tum ipsi adeo Christo 
Domino et Apostolis nativam, ac vernaculam fuisse. Neapoli 
MDCCLXVII. Excudebat Josephus Raymundus, Utraque 
potestate annuente. 


DOMINICUS DIQ@DATI—TO THE READER. 


The desire to learn as much as possible of those who have 
been celebrated in past times is so common, as to be almost 
an instinct of our nature. Nor does this propension confine 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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its researches to those who owe their notoriety to their merits, 
being such 
“Whom rare desert 
Has raised to seats in heaven.” 

It embraces those within its range, no less, who have been distin- 
guished only for their crimes. Our curiosity extends not merely 
to their acts and history, but also to their personal appearance, 
their features, their carriage, and every habit of their body. It 
is this which imparts such extreme interest to the description of 
the persons of Plato, Alexander, Aristotle, Cesar, Tully, Nero, 
and others. A likeness of these remarkable men upon a pebble 
gives it the value of a gem, and as such it decorates the fingers 
of our wealthy virtwost. Let but antiquity render up some 
memorial of the illustrious dead, which it has long concealed 
beneath the soil, and men will hie from afar to gaze upon the 
relic that has been disinterred, will esteem it beyond price, and 
count it among the choicest treasures of the world. Now, far 
be it from us with cynic censyre to condemn an enthusiasm so 
innocent, so unblameworthy as this! But if this feeling be par- 
donable when indulged in relation to distinguished men, how 
much more worthy is it of indulgence when the Redeemer of man- 
kind is its object! Francis Vavassor, for instance, has engaged 


in an inquiry respecting the form and countenance of Christ. 


Joannes Merekenius has discussed the question, whether he was 
subject to disease, and marked by any personal blemish. 
Boilzeus has written of his stature, and others, of the number of 
years he lived, his language, aspect, and innumerable other 
particulars concerning him. Now, is all this to be denounced 
as the work of obscure diligence, (obscure diligentiz,) or as 
labor expended in vain? Shall we say that the commonwealth 
of letters reaps little benefit from investigations of this nature ? 
In our own judgment, such a sentence would be no less unwise 
than ungrateful. 

Among topics of this kind, none, I am persuaded, can just] 
claim a higher place than an inquiry into the language whic 
Christ habitually spoke. Sacred philology cannot fail to gain 
advantage from labor bestowed on such a theme as this. But 
the subject is one upon which widely differing opinions are held 
by the learned. Some entertain the Mtion that Christ and the 
apostles spoke Hebrew. A few are found contending for Latin 
as his native tongue. The remainder agree in thinking that 
the Chaldee or the Syriac was the language which the Saviour 
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spoke; some patronizing the one, and some the other dialect. 
In this last opinion, I myself long concurred. But when I came 
somewhat more minutely to look into this conclusion, I discov- 
ered many things which shook my confidence in its truth. In 
short, I learned to believe that neither Hebrew, Syriac, nor 
Latin was the vernacular language of the Saviour, but Greek. 
My proofs I now submit to the judgment of the learned in the 
following dissertation. 

Before, however, the reader enters upon the perusal of the 
work, I am bound, in common honesty, to state to whom I have 
been indebted for the idea on which it is founded. A long 
time since, when pursuing the study of the Greek language at 
the University of Naples, I had the good fortune to attend the 
lectures of Jacobus Martorellius, who taught there with distin- 
guished ability. On one occasion, he casually dropped the 
opinion that the Lord Jesus spoke Greek, an assertion little 
likely to commend itself to the great body of his pupils, and to 
myself only attractive from its novelty. Accustomed as I had 
been from childhood to the perusal of the word of God, I de- 
rived from this hint an inducement to continue the delightful 
practice with increasing ardor. Every thing I now met with, 
which seemed to bear upon the opinion of the professor, I noted 
with care. When I had collected materials in considerable 
quantity, I set about arranging them to the best of my ability, 
and produced an adumbration of my present work. No sooner 
had I done so, than the conviction fastened itself upon my mind 
that the idea of Christ’s Hellenism, startling though it might be 
at first from its strangeness, was amply sustained by the volume 
of Inspiration, by the testimony of coins, aad by the other remains 
of antiquity.’ So satisfying to my own mind proved the evi- 
dence from these various sources, that I wondered the idea had 
never been fairly and fully examined before, especially as the 
language of Christ had long been the subject of controversy, 
and no common abilities had been employed in the discussion. 
I had a strong desire to finish my work and give it to the world 
in print. I paused, however, when I reflected that the path 
was entirely new. It was tempting indeed to the ambition of 
him who could say with Lucretius, 

——____—_—_—“ Juvat integros accedere fonteis, 
Atque haurire, juvatque novos decerpere flores, 


Insignemque meo capiti petere inde coronam, 
Unde prius nulli velarint tempora Muse.” 
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But a check was instantly applied in my case, by my conscious 
unfitness for an office which would task the noblest powers and 
the most extensive erudition. I was further disheartened by 
remembering the Hebrew proverb, shi Mp*nwn Ho> “3 4n ox, 
“ Speech is silver, but silence is gold,” and in consequence had 
almost entirely renounced my design of publication. In this 
state of perplexity, a sentence of Isaac Vossius in his Treatise 
de Sybillinis Oraculis, which accidentally met my eye, encour- 
aged me to proceed. In it I found this writer maintaining my 
very position against Simonius, in few, indeed, but unequivocal 
words. Nothing could have happened more providentially 
than this discovery of the coincidence between this accomplish- 
ed scholar and myself, for it decided me at once upon presenting 
my lucubration to the world. 

Such is, in brief, the history of this Essay. I have little 
to add to what has been said. The reader will perceive that 
the name of the work, as it appears on the title-page, is differ- 
ent from the running title throughout the volume. The change 
was made advisedly. The ecclesiastical Censor had the strong- 
est objection (qui-minime probaret) to the running title; but 
this could not be altered, as the sheets were struck off. The 
title-page presents all the emendation in our power to effect. 

Those who would see at a glance the plan upon which I 
have proceeded, may consult the synopsis which immediately 
follows. As for the work itself (vA), I have to allege that it 
is all mine, with the single exception of the fundamental idea, 
the position I have undertaken to establish (@¢ow). For this I 
am indebted to the ingenious persons just named. But for all 
besides, the arguments, the illustrations, the answering of ob- 
jections, and the solution of difficulties, I alone am responsible. 
{ venture to hope the reader will not be disappointed in the 
issue ; but of this he will be the proper judge. Should any 
thing herein appear, contrary to my expectation and wish, 
marked by rashness and inconsideration, with all the readiness 
of a lover of truth will the writer make the requisite alterations 
when his error is pointed out. His object in this treatise, the 
ascertainment of truth, establishes a strong claim for indulgent 
criticism. Conscious imperfection joins to reiterate the plea. 
Reader, farewell. 


Napies, Marcu MDCCLXVII. 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE TREATISE. 


The method I have pursued in proving that Christ was a 
Hellenist, or spoke Greek, for this is what I mean by the use of 
the term, is this: I prove that the Greek was the vernacular lan- 
guage of all the Jews throughout Judea, from the time of the 
Maccabees. When this is proved, it directly follows that 
Greek was the native and proper tongue of Christ, his mother, 
and the Apostles, who were all natives of Judea. The Essay, 
therefore, divides itself into these three parts: I. We show 
how the Greek language was introduced into Judea. IL. We 
present those considerations which go to prove that Christ, the 
Apostles, and the whole Jewish people used the Greek idiom. 
Ill. We discuss and refute the objections of those who hold 
contrary opinions. 

Each of these parts is further divided into two chapters. In 
the close of the work, we show how certain questions of bibli- 
cal philology are answered by means of this argument 
(cvoz7juatos). 


PART J.—How the Greek language was introduced into 
Judea. 


Cuarter I. Certain propositions are laid down as the basis 
of the argument. 


Prop. 1. That the language of conquered nations has fre- 
quently given place to that of their conquerors. 

Prop. 2. That the Egyptians spoke Greek in the time of 
Ptolemy Lagus. 

Prop. 3. That the Syrians from Seleucus Nicator spoke Greek. 


Cuarter II. That the Jews received the Greek language from 
the Greeks, Egyptians, and Syrians. 


§ 1. The rudiments of Hellenism introduced into Judea by 
Alexander the Great. 

§ 2. Alexander settles Macedonians in Samaria, having re- 
moved the native inhabitants. 

§ 3. Seventy thousand Jews bring the Greek language into 
Judea from Egypt. 

§ 4. The Jews returning from Syria, also introduced the lan- 
guage along with the epoch and language of Greece. 

§ 5. Jason, the high-priest, endeavors to seduce the Jews into 
the adoption of the religion of the Greeks, and succeeds. 
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§ 6. The progress of Hellenism in Judea under the high-priest 
Menelaus. 

§ 7. Antiochus Epiphanes exerts all his influence to estab- 
lish the hold of the Grecian language, manners and Jaws upon 
the inhabitants of Judea. 

§ 8. Jerusalem is filled with Grecian settlers. 

§ 9. The Samaritans of Shechem of their own accord adopt 
the Grecian usages, and dedicate the temple on Gerizim to Hel- 
lenian Jove. 

§ 10. Antiochus threatens the penalty of death to those Jews 
who hold out against Hellenism, and will not renounce their 
ancient faith. 

§ 11. The same Antiochus removes all causes that might 
conduce to the abjuration of Hellenism among the Jews. 

§ 12. The chief-priest Alcinius vigorously propagates Hel- 
lenism. 

§ 13. All Judea is covered with Grecian co onies for the 
space of twenty-one years. 

§ 14. The Jews follow the Grecian sects of philosophy. 

§ 15. The Jewish kings who succeeded greatly favored Hel- 
lenists and Hellenism. 

An Excursus upon the Hellenists of Acts vi. 1. 

Who were the Hellenists ? 

Was there a Hellenistic tongue ? 

§ 16. Summary of the whole. 


PART II.—That Christ, the Apostles, and all the Jews spoke 
the Hellenistic tongue, proved by various arguments. 


Cuapter I. In this is shown that the Hellenistic language 
was vernacular among the Jews, and commonly spoken from 
the time of the Maccabees. 


§ 1. From the age of the Maccabees all the Jews wrote in 
Greek. 

§ 2. The coins of the Jews bore Greek legends. 

§ 3. The same language was employed in the inscriptions 
and edicts set forth for general perusal. 

§ 4. The Jews gave themselves and children Greek names. 

§ 5. The Greek alphabet was taught in their schools. 

§ 6. The Greek Scriptures were read in their synagogues. 

§ 7. That the Jews spoke Greek, shown by the testimony of 
Josephus. 
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§ 8. The Greek was employed to designate divisions of ter- 
ritory, and the new cities among the Jews. 

§ 9. Feasts, edifices, ranks, orders, coins, and other things 
instituted since the time of the Maccabees, received Greek 
names. 

§ 10. Summary of the chapter. 


Cuarter II. Direct proof that Christ and the Apostles spoke 
Greek. 


§ 1. Jesus had a Greek surname. 

§ 2. The college of the Apostles bore also a Greek name. 

§ 3. Christ used the Greek Scriptures. 

§ 4. Christ quoted Greek proverbs. 

§ 5. He made use of the Greek alphabet. 

§ 6. This language was native and vernacular to the Apostles 
likewise. 


PART III.—This part is devoted to the solution of difficulties 
and the answering of opponents. 


Cuapter I. The conflicting opinions concerning the language 
spoken by Christ are announced and refuted. 


§ 1. The Hebrew tongue was neither vernacular to Christ 
nor to the Jews of his day. 

§ 2. Harduin is refuted, who maintained that Christ and the 
Jews spoke Latin. 

§ 3. Neither Christ nor the contemporary Jews spoke Syriac. 


Cuarter II. Answer is herein made to the objections of 
opponents. 


§ 1. Why Paul addressed the Jews in Hebrew. 

§ 2. Of the Syriac or Hebrew words which occur in the New 
Testament. 

§ 3. An explication of two passages of Josephus, in the pre- 
face and close of his Antiquities, that seem to make against our 
opinion. 

§ 4. Wherefore and for whom Josephus wrote his Jewish 
War in Chaldee. 

§ 5. An inquiry why Josephus in addressing the Jews spoke 
Hebrew. 

§ 6. Of the Books of the Rabbins. 
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APPENDIX.—How certain philological knots are disentan- 
gled by means of this system. 

§ 1. Of the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. 

§ 2. Of the Epistle of Paul to the Hebrews. 

§ 3. Of the Hellenists and their language. 

§ 4. Of the first Book of the Maccabees. 

§ 5. Of the Greek version of the Seventy. 
§ 6. Conclusion of the Treatise. 





De Curisto HELtLeNista—Tuat Curist was A HELLENIsT. 
PART I.—How the Greek language was introduced into Judea. 


Before I enter upon the direct proof of my general proposi- 
tion, I will lay down certain principles’or facts as the founda- 
tion of my argument. In this I shall follow the example of the 
mathematician, who, by premising definition, axiom and postu- 
late, makes his proofs demonstrative (azodexrmdg). 1 shall 
thus establish the correctness of my position, beyond the possi- 
bility of dispute. Looking for divine assistance (ctv eq) in 
our task, we now commence the discussion. 


Cuarter I.—Certain propositions laid down as the basis of the 
argument. 


There are three things which we consider necessary to set 
forth and prove as initiative to the discussion. The first is, 
That the languages of conquered nations have been superseded 
by those of their conquerors. The second is, That the Greek 
was the vernacular language of Egypt under Ptolemy Soter. 
And the third, That the Syrians adopted the Greek language 
under Seleucus Nicator. 


Proposition I1.—That the language of conquered nations has 
Frequently given place to that of their conquerors. 


To begin with the authority of the poet, we find Horace as- 
serting the progressive change and corruption of language in 
these lines of his Epistle to the Pisos.* 

Ut silve foliis pronos mutantur in annos 
Prima cadunt, ita verborum vetus interit etas 


Et juvenum ritu florent modo nata, vigentque. 
Debemur morti nos, nostraque, etc. 


* Horat. in Arte v. 60 et seq.; et v. 68. ad 72. 
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To effect these changes, time and circumstance are ever ef- 
fectually working ; but nothing, it has been observed by gene- 
ral consent, has greater influence than the conquest of the land 
by a people of another speech. In such a case, the native in- 
habitants gradually adopt the language with the customs and 
laws of their conquerors, and by the same degrees neglect and 
abandon their own. But this not only follows as a natural con- 
sequence of their relative position: other circumstances tend to 
the same result. Especially has the pride of the victors con- 
tributed to the change, the imposition of a new language being 
regarded by them as an additional proof of subjection in the 
vanquished, and as a measure likely to confirm their own do- 
minion. The testimonies of the learned on this head, may be 
collected from Bodin,* Walton,} Aldret,t Du Fresne,|| Gesner,§ 
and many others. The last in particular says, ‘It often hap- 
pens that a change of language flows in along with the tide of 
conquest over a vanquished people. The victory appears in- 
complete, unless the language of the natives is also subdued.” 

But it will be said, this does not always hold good. For in- 
stance, our own Naples has often bowed to the yoke of the in- 
vader, yet it still speaks Neapolitan. Spain also is an excep- 
tion, which was long subject to Austria, and after that fell into 
the hands of Philip V. Duke of Angers. Hetruria, too, which 
Francis III. Duke of Lorraine obtained in 1736; not to mention 
other countries. 

But these are not in reality exceptions; for the conquerors 
neither established colonies of their own countrymen in these re- 
gions, nor did they deport the natives in any numbers into a 
foreign soil. Had such measures as these been pursued, then 
certainly the usual result would have followed—the language of 
the victor would have superseded, ere long, that of the van- 
quished. That such is the usual course of events, I will prove 
by some well-known instances. 

To begin with the Greeks. When the Phocians emigrated 
to Marseilles, they established their language along with their 
sway in that country. So completely did it secure predomi- 


* Bodin. in Method. Hist. cap. 9. 

+ Walton. Proleg. I. c. 19, p. 5. 

¢ Aldretus, Origine de la lingua Castellana I. 11, 12. 
| Du-Fresne Prefat. ad Glossar. § 11. 

§ Gesnerus in Mithrid. cap. 1. 
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nance there, that Strabo tells us the early Romans used to ge to 
Marseilles to study Greek, rather than to Attica.* 

Alexander of Macedon always labored to make the Greek 
language coextensive with his empire; as a consequence of 
which, Jerome says, “the entire East came to speakt Greek.”’ 
In proof of this, we may add that, not only the Scythians, but 
the Indians also whom Apollonius.of Tyana met in his travels, 
conversed familiarly in that language. 

In the same manner the Latin tongue spread with the con- 
quests of Rome. “ That imperious city,” as Augustine reports,] 
‘always made it a part of its policy to induce the adoption of 
the .Latin language wherever it succeeded in imposing the 
yoke of civil subjection.” And so successful were the Romans 
in this measure, that wherever the Roman arm was felt, there 
the Roman tongue came quickly into use, and the native idiom 
(idea) was abandoned. So completely have all traces of the 
original dialects been effaced, that the curious inquiry of the 
learned is now directed to ascertain what languages the inhabit- 
ants of so many conquered provinces originally spoke. This 
entire oblivion of the native dialect had occurred, in many 
cases, so early as the time of Strabo. That accomplished ge- 
ographer writes of certain tribes in Spain: “ Oi ev zor Tovedi- 
taro, xa uadicta 0: megi tov Baitw rediéwg vig tov Podmaior 
petapeplnvrat tedmoy ovds tig Siakextov tis opetégas ert ueuvn- 
pévot.|| 

The same circumstance occurred in the history of those an- 
cient Gauls, who made an incursion into the Greek provinces of 
Asia Minor. They succeeded in giving their name to the coun- 
try, Galatia or Gallogrecia, and in naturalizing their language 





* Anhot 08 ta xadeotnxota vurir MurtEs yx OF ZaguévtEs Meds TO Aé- 
yew rgeerortat xual pilocogey* woF 7 Mods wixed mév Tois SugSugor 
aveito maWevtyguoy nad pidédanvas xatecxevuce tovg Tudatas, wore xai 
ta oyuSohua Elinvoti youpey év 8 1 Magorte xai TOUS yrooyuwta- 
tous Pocion nénemev, ayti tig tis ‘ADjvas crodnuias éxsio€ porray 
pihouadsis ovtas. 

+ Hieronymus Proem, ad lib. 2, Ep. ad Galat. 

t August, lib. XIX. de Civ. Dei. c. 7. ad 

| Strabo, lib. If. p. 151. [Tom.I. pag. 404, Ed. Sieb. Jai. 
vot té of Mheioton yéyoruct GigTE ixQoy amézovas TOU mavTE 
eivat Poxyoior.—Ep. 
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among the people, to the partial or total supercession of the na- 
tive tongue.* 

Thus William too, the conqueror of England, introduced the 
old French language into that island, and, so far did it succeed 
in displacing the English and Saxon, that these became almost 
extinct. Such is the testimony of Ingulfus,t and of Robert 
Holkott the Dominican, who lived about the year 1350. The 
words of the latter are, “ Historians tell us that when Wil- 
liam Duke of Normandy seized the crown of England, he took 
measures to abolish the use of the Saxon tongue, and make 
French the language of both parts of hisdominions. He passed 
a law that no one should plead in the courts in any other than 
the French language; also, that in the education of youth, in- 
struction in French should invariably precede instruction in 
Latin; in fact, that the latter should only be taught through the 
medium of the former.’”? Thus the English tongue was all but 
Jost. The complaint of Henry of Huntingdon|| on this point is 
still extant, and as follows : 

“ Who in the heavens will not be affected with pity, and 
who upon earth will not shudder with horror, while reflecting 
upon the destruction of their kings, their princes, and their peo- 
ple,” (viz. those of the English,) “ nay, more, of their entire 
stock, language, and name? That other things should perish, 
we wonder not; but that their tongue, coeval with the earliest, 
should pass into oblivion, causes a surprise which no words can 
express.” 

But, to omit other conclusions and facts regarding the Par- 
thians in Persia, the Arabs in Carthage, the Turks, Tartars, and 
Sclavonians in Greece, the Spaniards, French, and English in 
the American provinces, and many besides, a notable and con- 
vincing proof is furnished us in the history of the Jews. This 
nation, it is well known, before the Babylonish captivity, spoke 
the Hebrew tongue. But, after their conquest by the Chaldeans, 
adopted their dialect, and allowed their own national dialect to 
drop into disuse.§ 

By the facts and testimonies just adduced, we conceive our 


* Vide Hieron. loc. sit. 

t Ingulfus, p. 895, 901, 912. 

t Holkotus, lect. 2, sup. Sapientiam. 

| Lib. Il. Hist. Anglie. p. 300. 

§ Vide, que dicam infra, part 3, cap. I. § 1. 
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first proposition abundantly established, that conquerors have 
changed the languages of conquered nations. 


Proposirion I].—That the Egyptians spoke Greek in the time 
of Ptolemy Lagus (A. C. 323). 

So early as the reign of King Psammitichus, nearly 400 
years before Lagus, the Greek language began to find its way 
into Egypt, along with the Carians and Ionians who settled 
there to the number of thirty thousand. Grateful for their efh- 
cient aid in establishing him on the throne, Psammitichus ap- 
pointed them a settlement about Bubastis and Pelusium, and 
committed Egyptian youth to their care, to be instructed in the 
Grecian tongue. To overcome too, as much as he might, the 
barbarous habits of his countrymen, and introduce among them 
the higher civilization of Greece, he conferred the greatest 
proofs of his regard upon the strangers, and invited other 
Greeks to settle in the country. Not long afterwards, his suc- 
cessor, Amasis, who was equally attached to the Greeks with 
himself, transferred them from Pelusium to Memphis and Nau- 
cratis, the seat of empire and the heart of Egypt. Hence ori- 
eet more frequent and familiar intercourse between the 

Sgyptians and the Greeks. Of this circumstance Herodotus 
thus writes in his Euterpe, CLIV :* Tovar 62 oixicOévrmv év 
Aiyunte oi Eddyres ovto éxyucyouevor rovtoist, te megi _Aiyumtor 
ywopueva, amd womutizor Bacidjos agkdmevor, muvta, xui Té vatE- 
ov émordpeda arpextos* mpwtor ye ovta éy Aiyiarp addo- 
yhoscot xatoxisOnouy* t& av d8 Earéotyour yoowr, &v tovtoot 
3} OF Te OLKOL TOY VEY, KL TH EQEIMLA TOY OlxnUaVODY TO UEYOL FUEL 
nou. 

Thus, by degrees, Hellenism (é4An»omog) made its way into 
the country, the progress of which became more rapid, and its 
prevalence more extensive, when that empire was overrun by 
the Grecian armies. As soon as Alexander had completed the 
conquest of Egypt, and built the city which he named after 
himself Alexandria, and drafted a colony of Greeks into it, he 
set himself about effecting an entire revolution in the country, 
according to Strabo. The inhabitants were compelled to adopt 
the language, manners, and laws of Greece. And when Alex- 
ander died at Babylon, Egypt then ceded into the hands of one 
inclined to pursue the same policy with equal vigor. Ptolemy 


* Herod. ex Wesseling. edit. p. 179, v. 59. 
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Lagus, a Macedonian like his predecessor, strenuously endea- 
vored to abolish the native Egyptian tongue, and forbade the 
use of any but Greek throughout his kingdom. Much to the 
same purpose is the testimony of the learned Bochart,* that, 
“under the Ptolemies, the Greek language struck its roots deep- 
ly into the soil of Egypt.” 

That this representation is essentially correct, all the evidence 
we can collect goes to prove. All the memorials of that age re 
and realm are Grecian. The authors compose in no other bb ie 
tongue. Manetho of Diospolis; all the Ptolemies, Soter, Phila- 
delphus, Euergetes, and Philoponius; Ammonius, Herodian, 
Philo Judzus, Appion, and the Alexandrians Apollonius, Di- 
dymus, Paullus, Cyrillus, Appianus, and others almost innume- 
rable, either born or residing in Egypt, all wrote in Greek. 

If we look to the coins of the country, we find their testi- 
mony to the same effect. Ever since Egypt became subject to 
Grecian rulers, their language alone appears upon the coinage. 
It would be tedious to present a catalogue of these, yet impro- 
per to pass them over altogether without notice. Suffice it that 
we present a specimen from Vaillant: 
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Here the head of Ptolemy Soter appears, encircled with a 
diadem, while on the reverse stands an eagle on a thunderbolt. 
The inscription is Greek—BAZIAERS MITOAEMAIOY, In 
like manner the succeeding Egyptian kings used Greek upon 
their coinage, as Patin, Noris, Spanheim, and others who have 
made numismatology their study, convincingly prove; but 
above all, the distinguished Vaillant, who has published a_his- 
tory of the kings of Eyypt illustrated by the coins of the country. 





* Bochart Phaleg, lib. 1. cap. 16. [Samuel B. nat. 1599, ob, 
1667. Geographia Sacra. Ep.] 
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We have yet to glance at inscriptions upon buildings and 
other records of a kindred nature. As, however, there is much 
more of this kind of testimony available for our purpose than 
we can venture to use in this compendious essay, we must con- 
tent ourselves with the adduction of a single fact. The one we 
shall exhibit will be that called the Adulitan monument, from 
Adule, a maritime town of the Ethiopians, where it was raised 
by Ptolemy Euergetes. He dedicated a chariot (diqgor) to 
Mars, at the entrance of the city, on the back of which were 
carved figures of Hercules and representations of his exploits. 
This was preserved down to the time of the Emperor Justin, as 
Allatius, Thevenot, and others quoted by Fabricius show.” 
Ptolemy had it carved with Greek characters, the inscription 
beginning thus: 

Bacilevs peyas rodenaios viog Sacthéos 
IIrodepaiov, xai Basidicong “Agouors. 

This is a fact of more than common interest and importance, 
inasmuch as it clearly proves the vernacular language of Egypt 
to be Greek, by exhibiting the Egyptians making use of that 
language even beyond the confines of their own land, while in 
Egypt itself the knowledge of the Greek language and litera- 
ture prevailed to such an extent, that many made that country 
their schoo] for Greek, as did Valentinus, according to Epipha- 
nius.t 

But wherefore urge further proofs in maintenance of a posi- 
tion which none of the learned doubt, and even my opponents 
will not venture to controvert. Salmasius himself, in his “ Fu- 
nus lingue Hellenistice,” makes this remarkable concession : 
“ The Greek idiom was vulgarly used in Syria and Egypt.”{ If 
Huet, Walton, Petavius, Stephens, Cartheromachus,|| Emmius, 
and others be consulted, they will be found delivering them- 
selves to the same effect. 

In opposition, however, to this view, a difficulty has been 
urged by Simon, after Kircher, viz., that Coptic had currency 
in Egypt at the same time as Greek. This we are bound to 
notice. Simon, indeed, confesses that Ptolemy patronized the 








* Vide Fabric. Biblioth. Grae. lib. 3, t. 2, p. 604. 
+ Epiph. Heres. 31, cap. 2, p. 164, aliique. 

t Salmas. in Fun. p. 42. 

| [Scipio Forte-guerri, nat. 1466, ob. 1515. Ep.] 
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Greek language, yet conceives that it never superseded the an- 
cient language: of the country, which he calls Coptic, but rather, 
that both existed contemporaneously in Egypt.* This opinion 
of the learned father, however, has been completely demolished 
by the following sentence from ‘bis antagonist, Isaac Voss: “ Si- 
mon is utterly mistaken in the opinion he has put forth, since 
the very name of Coptic was unknown until the Arabs gained 
possession of Egypt. The language itself is sufficient to. prove 
that it is a compound of Greek : and Arabic.’’+ 

It may be worth while to present a fact or the in support of 
Vossius’s assertion. 

The first point worthy of observation is, that the Coptic 
idiom is nothing else but degener ‘ate Greek mixed with Arabic. 
I repeat it, degenerate Gree ik, for most words in the Coptic vo- 
cabulary are deriv ed from Greece. With few exce ptions their 
vocables savor of Hellenism, (E2Ayrcpor redolent,) and the 
letters of their alphabet in name, figure, and power, are all but 
identical with the Greek, as the following scheme will show: 


FIG. NOM. POT. 
a) ee Alpha Aa 
Bs Vida Vv 
Ie Gamma Gg 
Aa Dalda Dd 

3e€ Bi Ee 
o¢€ So S s 
C ra Lida Z 
Hu Hida li 
Oe Thida TH th 
Is Tauda li 
Rx Kabba kk 
AA” Lauda L | 
U on Mi Mm 
Na Ni Nn 





a4 ‘giuonies Hist. Critiq. du N. T. chat. 16. 
+ Vossius ad iter. P. Sim. Objecti. Resp. p. 350. 
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NOM. 


Exi 
O 
Bi 
Ro 
Sima 
Dau 
H 
Phi 
Chi 
O 
Scei 
Fei 
Chei 
Hori 
Giangia 
Scima 
Dei 
Ebsi 


POT. 
X x 
Oo 
Pp 
Rr 
Ss 

Tt 

Ee 
Ff 
CH ch 
O 

SC sc 
F f 
CH ch 
Hh 
Gg 
SC se 
DI di 
PS ps 


From the Arabic, also, the Coptic derived innumerable 


words: e.g. 


NITOMOC 
Pitomos 
TS2.pTOC 
Pichartos 
EPTAMASPs. 
Ergandara 


OTK2.pO2.AAOC 


Oekarthallos 


72800 
T'avoo 


Tomus. 


Charta. 


Centena- 
rius. 


Cartallus 
seu Fiscella 


Pavo. 


' 
Ettamus 
arloyit ' 
Elcartas 

jou he 
Eleandar 
IU cat 

El¢artal 


Uryzla 
Byucas US 
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And a great many more of the same kind scattered up and 
down in the Coptic Lexicon. But, admitting these exceptions, 
Simon would have the basis of the language to be Egyptian. 
We challenge him, however, to tell us what or what was the 
nature of that other language, the traces of which Simon has 
so clearly discovered in the Coptic tongue, as also to give us the 
rule by which he discovers this or the other word to be Egyp- 
tian. He certainly has no ancient authority upon which he 
can fall back, and, if candid, must confess his ignorance. The 
ancients maintain the silence of the grave upon the subject. 
This Kircher is honest enough to own in the following words : 
* But should any one ask, what was the ancient language of the 
Egyptians, I can more easily present him with opinions than 
with facts, for there is positively not one author who presents 
himself as my guide amid the darkness of antiquity. On this 
subject the ancient writers have neither seen with their eyes, 
nor spoken with their tongues.”* 

But even were we disposed to grant that the words which Si- 
mon calls Egyptian are, in fact, Egyptian, (which many cer- 
tainly are not,) he gains little by the concession. It was per- 
fectly natural that, when the Egyptians adopted the Greek lan- 
guage, they should retain some terms from their old familiar 
tongue, and hand them down to posterity ; just as it was natu- 
ral for Latin, and Hebrew, and Samaritan words to find their 
way also into the Coptic. For the Latin it is easy to account. 
The Egyptians would adopt them where they fell under Ro- 
man rule, although Greek was still the staple material of the 
common speech. The Samaritan and Hebrew present no great- 
er difficulty, for these the Egyptians would occasionally borrow, 
in order to veil under the secrecy of a foreign nomenclature the 
dogmata of their religion from the apprehension of the vulgar. 
The same motive which led to the invention of their mystic cha- 
racters, the hieroglyphics, might operate here, as well as the 
common superstition of the East, which attached an indescriba- 
ble virtue to foreign and untranslated words. The ancient ora- 
cle of the Chaldeans, published and translated by Psellus may 
be usefully consulted for information upon this point. In sup- 





* Kircher in Prod. Copt. c. 5. p. 123. 
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port of what has been just alleged, we may add that those Chal- 
dean words are to be found in the Coptic books and Lexicon. 

The second point worthy of notice in answer to Simon is, 
that the Arabians did not pass beyond their own confines until 
the seventh century of the Christian era. They were distin- 
guished, indeed, by an ancient lineage, but had passed their 
time, up to that period, in a peaceful obscurity. Then, at 
length, bursting forth from their deserts, under the command of 
Omar I. they invaded Jerusalem, Syria, and Egypt, and gained 
unnumbered triumphs in Asia, and in extensive regions of Afri- 
ca and Europe. 

From these premises we may conclude that the Coptic owns 
no parent source but Greek, and that it became a distinct dia- 
lect only after the irruption of the Arabs into Egypt. For the 
Greek language and literature, which struck their roots so deep- 
ly into the Egyptian mind under the Ptolemies, prevailed down 
to the seventh century. But when the Arabs entered the coun- 
try, it underwent a process of change and deterioration so as to 
form an entirely new dialect. The change, I repeat, was dete- 
rioration, not destruction, for either through the rapidity of their 
conquests, or the few immigrants that settled in the country, 
the Arabs left the Greek tongue to form the chief element in 
the new compound. Thus, the Egyptians, combining the lan- 
guage of their conquerors with their own, formed the Coptic 
from the union of the two; just as the occupation of Syria by 
the Persians issued in the formation of the Aramzan or Syriac, 
from the fusion of the Greek, Persian, and Arabic. The Sy- 
riac is the tongue in which, up to this day, the books of the 
Maronites and Nestorians are composed. Nor did it happen 
otherwise in Judea and other lands. The same period wit- 
nessed the extinction of the pure Greek language and literature 
throughout the entire East. Then, and not before, was the 
name Coptic formed, which is nothing more than a corruption 
of Aiyvatog or Aixvarog, and which, by a barbarous contrac- 
tion, becomes Kéarog. Nothing can be more incorrect, then, 
than the statement of Simon, that the inhabitants of Egypt 
under the Ptolemies spoke both languages, Greek and Coptic. 
The more correct representation is, that Coptic itself owes its ori- 
gin to a depravation of the Greek of comparatively modern date. 
Proposition II1—That the Syrians, from Seleucus Nicator, 

spoke Greek. 

After Alexander had seized upon Syria, he established seve- 
ral Grecian colonies there. From that event may be dated the 
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commencement of the Hellenism, (“EAy»xomo0v,) which after- 
wards obtained so universally in that region. When Alexan- 
der died, his vast empire was split up and divided amongst his 
gene als. Syria fell to the lot of Laomedon of Mitylene, who 
hastened to take possession of it with a large army of Greeks.* 
But as, in the same partition of the empire, Seleucus Nicator 
obtained the supreme command of the .Macedonian troops, he 
succeeded, after many a hard-fought battle, in securing Syria 
for himself. Fixing his residence in the country, he labored 
with all his might to introduce the Greek language and laws, 
or rather to confirm them in their hold upon the people. He 
raised Greek cities in ev ery direction. Sixteen of these were 
called Antioch, CAvrzeia,) from his father and his son. 
Six were called Laodicea, (Aaodixeia,) from his mother. Vine 
had their name from himself, Seleucia, (2edevxeia,) and four 
were named after his two wives, namely, three Apamea, (‘Aza- 
peca,) and one Stratonice, (Xzgazorixy.) To other cities he 
gave Greek or Macedonian names, either in commemoration of 
some exploit of his own, or in honor of Alexander the Great. 
Hence it is that so many towns with Greek or Macedonian 
names are found in Syria and other countries that border on the 
Mediterranean. Vaillant,t whom we have already quoted 
more than once, furnishes a long list of them. In these cities 
he located numbers of Macedonian and other Greek inhabit- 
ants. Strabof informs us that, with a view to deepen the Gre- 
cian character of the city, five thousand three hundred Athe- 
nians and Macedonians were transferred from Antigone, where 
Antigonus had placed them, to Antioch. Thus, into Syria and 
especially into Lower Syria, or Palestine, to which my remarks 
chiefly apply, was the Greek language borne, in the first place 
through the sovereignty of Alexander, next through that of 
Seleucus, and finally through that of the succeeding kings. 
The Greek colonies established among the conquered people, 
secured the wide diffusion and general adoption of the language 
and institutions of Greece. The Greek names for the year and 
months were universally received, and only Greek money circu- 
lated. 
Their coins were called era Seleucida, from the name of their 





“* Diodorus Sic. lib. 8, Bibl. Hist. Arrianus apud Photium, 
lib. x. cod. 92. 

+ Vaillant in Seleucid. Imp. p. 12. 

t Strabo, Geogr. lib. 16, p. 750, 
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king. Greek moneys and inscriptions equally prevailed under 
the succeeding monarchs of that dynasty. One specimen from 
John Foy Vaillant we present : 


The obverse presents the head of Seleucus covered with a hion’s 
skin, the reverse a figure of Jupiter sitting with an image of 
victory, (dextera victoriolam tenens,) in his right hand, and in 
his left an inverted spear. The epigraph is Greek—BAJSI- 
AE2QS SEAEYKOY. Antiochus Soter, in like manner, Anti- 
ochus Deus, Seleucus Callinicus, Seleucus Ceraunus, Antiochus 
Magnus, and the other kings who followed, coined Greek money. 
Noris* and Vaillant} are our principal authorities upon these 
points, and afford valuable information. 

From his time, too, the inhabitants of Syria are ascertained 
to have used the Greek language in the composition of books. 
Seleucus Nicator himself wrote a book, aeyi ‘EAAnnopov, men- 
tioned by Athenzeus, in which he treated of the Greek vocabu- 
lary, the origin and use of words. Posidonius Apameensis, so 
called from his birthplace, Apamea, composed a work, aegi Io- 
cedwreior oyoiay. Pherecydes, the philosopher, also a Syrian,t 





* Noris, tom ii. in Dissert. de Anno Syro-Maced. [Heonri- 
cus N. Cardin. nat. 1631, ob. 1704. Annus et Epoche Syro- 
Macedonum in vetustis urbium Syrie nummis presertim Med- 
icwis expositz, 4to. Ep.] : 

t Vaillant in Historia Seleucidarum. 

t [‘ Pherecydes Syrus primum dixit animos hominum esse 
sEMPITERNOS.” Cic. Tuse. Disp. lib. 1, c. 16. Videas, lector, 
quomodo Donatus vocem “sempiternus” definit in Ter. And. 
act. v. sc. 5; qui longe aliter ac Diodati explicat ; cui velim 
adjungas ea qua celeberrimus ille Warburton super hac ques- 
tione docte admodum et subtiliter, uti solet, disseruit in 
Es] Divine Legation of Moses demonstrated,” book 3, § 4. 

D. 
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who, Cicero assures us, first publicly taught the immortality of 
the soul, wrote many treatises in Greek, all of which are hope- 
lessly lost. Iseeus, a Syrian too, composed his orations in such 
elegant Greek, that the ancients admired them as marked by 
all the grace of the Attic style. How exquisitely and wittily 
Lucian also knew how to employ the language, it were super- 
fluous to mention here. It is well known that Syria claims 
him also as her son. But not to dwell on individual instances, 
Jamblichus, Nicomachus, Arimedeus, St. Lucian of Antioch, 
Meleager, Luke the Evangelist, wrote in Greek, and countless 
others, whose names should I attempt to give, it were scarce 
exaggeration to say with Plautus: 


“ The night would fall ere I could close my strain.” 


But the questions may be asked here, Was not St. Ephrem a 
Syrian, and did he not write in Syriac rather than in Greek, as 
Jerome* and Photius} testify ? and are there not coins extant of 
Antiochus IV. and Demetrius II., with partly Greek and partiy 
Pheenician inscriptions? Nay more, are there not some wholly 
inscribed with Pheenician characters copied in Spanheim,t Vail- 
ct and more recently still, in Barthelemy, ia his essay lately 
published in Paris ?§ 

Our reply is, that these facts do not make against us in the 
slightest degree when they are properly understood. Our ob- 
servations are confined to Syria of Palestine, within the Eu- 
phrates, having for its northern boundary Cilicia and Cappado- 
cia, on the east the Euphrates, on the south Arabia Petrea, 
and on the west the Mediterranean Sea. This entire region 
was covered with Grecian settlements, and gave prevalence to 
Hellenic speech and usages among the Jews, as we shall more 
widely unfold hereafter. But St. Ephrem was born at Edessa, 
in Misopotamia, beyond the Euphrates. Although this region 
bore the common name of Syria, and formerly belonged to that 
kingdom, yet was it at a considerable distance from that Syria 
proper of which I speak. That the Greek language should not 


* Hieronym. in Catal, Script. Eccles. cap. 115. 

¢ Photius in Bibliotheca, cod. 169. 

t Spanheim, De usu et Praest. Numis. diss. 2. 

| Vaillant in Hist. Reg. Syr. pp. 106, 109, 151. 

§ Lettre de M. l’Abbé Barthelemy & Messieurs les Auteurs 
du Journal des Savans sur quelques Medailles Phéniciennes. 
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have become familiar in that remote district, excites in us no 
surprise, as it presents no obstacle to our conclusion. I remem- 
ber perfectly well reading, among the acts of the Council of 
Chalcedon, (A. D. 451) a document (postulationem) for- 
warded by a certain clergyman of Edessa, to which the names 
of the greater part of the clergy were subscribed in Greek, but 
many of the Presbyters, Deacons, and Sub-deacons are reported 
to have written theirs in Syriac, (xat 7 imoyeaqi Sveraxy.*) In 
the acts of the same council we read that one Uranius, a Bishop 
of Mesopotamia, was present, to whom was interpreted in Sy- 
riac what the fathers transacted in Greek.t Theodoret, too, 
mentions Abraham, a Bishop of Charra, who was ignorant of 
the Greek language.t Nothing could be more natural nor 
more easily explained than that St. Ephrem, an Edessene by 
birth, should write in Syriac rather than in any other tongue. 
With respect to the coins said to exist, having inscriptions in 
Greek and Pheenician, or in Pheenician alone, [ can scarcely 
prevail on myself to believe them genuine. For, after Alex- 
ander of Macedon and his successors obtained possession of the 
country, the native tongue of the inhabitants totally disap- 
peared, (prorsus evanuit,) and the Greek took its place so com- 
pletely that the Pheenicians used no other. In proof of this, I 
appeal to those two very remarkable remains given by Gruter, 
namely, the letter of the Pheenicians residing at Puteoli to the 


senate (ordini) and people of Tyre, and their answer, both 
written in Greek.|| Besides, in the writers on numismatics, we 


* V. Acta Syn. Chaleed. act. 10, p. 250 ad 256. 

tIbid. p. 219 ad 222. tom. vii. ex edit. P. Mansi. 

t Theodoretus in Hist. Relig. cap. 17, p. 849, tom. iii. 

|| Monumenta hee pluribus mendis inquinata habes in Grv- 
teri Thesauro.(') Sed ea oppido quam emendata, ac Latine 
insuper versa reperies in quantivis pretii opere, cedroque hi- 
nendo, “I Fenici i primi abitatori di Napoli, (*)” nuper edito 
a Duce Michaele Vargas Macciucca, nobilissimo juvene, lon- 
geque ornatissimo, qui vestigia clarissimi patrui Equitis Fran- 
cisei Vargas Maceiucea viri de literis, de literatis hominibus, 
deque re Neapolitana omni publica optime meriti premens, 2«- 
tolas ugzaohoyiug diaturno labore, summoque studio illustrat 
decoratque. 


(‘) Gruterus in Thesaur. Inscript. p. 1105. 
(?) Dell’antiche Colonie venute in Napoli, p. 331, 333. 
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find coins unnumbered of the Tyrians, Sidonians, and other 
Pheenicians, bearing Greek inscriptions only. But, upon this 
subject, Vaillant, * who contends for the genuineness of the coins, 
had better be consulted. The epoch of the Seleucide, from 
which the Phenicians reckoned, even when they came under the 
Roman yoke, being signalized by the ascendency of Greek, 
yet appearing on these coins in Pheenician characters, strength- 
ens my suspicion of their spuriousness. 

While my thoughts were thus employed, I received no little 
pleasure from finding my own opinion confirmed by that of a 
person of the w eightiest authority, Otho Sperling, whose words 
I quote: 

“ Afterwards the Greeks occupied Tyre, and built a mint 
and treasury, and coined zezgadgéyuovs. The Tyrian coins, 
therefore, mentioned by Josephus, ought to be understood a 
Greek and not native; inscribed with Grecian letters, and iat 
Hebrew, Syriac, or ancient Tyrian. For, ever since Alexander 
and his Greek successors took possession of the country, the in- 
habitants came to speak and write in the language of their 
masters, all the affairs of the government were adininistered after 
the Greek fashion, Greek moneys were struck, and, as a natural 
consequence, the old Tyrian or Phoenician character and Jan- 
guage fell completely into disuse.” (Omnisque Tyria vel 
Phcenicia scriptio vetusta et inscriptio evanuit, ac periit. t) 

But, even should we concede these coins to be genuine, the 
admission would not affect our argument. For we speak not 
so much of Pheenicia as of Syria, and, in this Jatter, beyond all 
question, the Greek was vernacular about that time. But let 
us hear Vaillant again : 

“ Seleucus Nicator, as soon as he had seized on Syria, intend- 
ing to make it the seat of his government, not only gave Gre- 
cian names to most of the cities, but also imbued the people 
with the language, and strictly enjoined its use in all trans- 
actions of a public nature,” &e., &e.t 

To the same purpose is the testimony of Noris :| 

« When Seleucus Nicator, after the violent death of Antigo- 
nus, became master of Syria, and had distributed the Mace- 





* Vaillant Hist. Reg. Syr. p. 81, 86, 131, 132, 150. V. Noris 
Dissert. 4, de Epoch. Syro-Maced. cap. 3, 4, 5. 

+ Sperlingius de Num. non. cusis, p. 51. 

ft Vaillant in Hist. Reg. Syria, p. 109. 

|| Noris de An. Syro-Maced. diss. 1, cap. 3, p. 38. 
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donian soldiers as settlers throughout the cities he built or re- 
aired in that country, the Syrians straightway embraced the 
ue and language of the conqueror, and, by a general consent, 
the year and its months soon came to be known all over the 
land, by the Macedonian namesonly.”” Joseph Stephens,* Sal- 
matius,t Emmius,t and almost all the learned bear the same 
testimony, but I spare the reader the tediousness of quotation. 

One class of testimony, however, of higher authority than 
any yet adduced, 1 cannot merge in a simple allusion, viz., that 
of the sacred Scriptures. In them we find the most explicit 
reference to Syria, Egypt, and their inhabitants, as Greek king- 
doms and people. The author of the First Book of Maccabees, 
after describing how the Jews fell under the power of the 
Egyptians and Syrians, proceeds: 

“Judas chose Eupolemus and Jason, and sent them to Rome, 
to close an alliance and treaty and to remove from the Jews the 
yoke of the Grecians”—meaning by this, of course, the Egyp- 
tians and Syrians. 

The author of the Second Book of Maccabees calls the prev- 
alence of Syrian manners among the Jews “ the supremacy of 
the Greek,” (axui zig ‘EAjriopov,) and shortly afterwards the 
glory of the Syrians, “ Grecian glories.”’§ 

To the same effect is the testimony of the Fourth Book of 
Maccabees, whatever degree of credit may be attached to that 
production.1| 

But the prophet Daniel Jed the way in this usage. In his 
visions he regards Syria and Egypt as parts of the Greek em- 
pire.** Throughout his prophecies, which relate to the king- 
doms that were to precede the advent of Christ, he seems to 
pay especial attention to these two countries between which 
Judea lay, and from which it derived its new habits, laws and 
language. So also Zechariah.tt 

In the same style of nomenclature we find Josephus the Jew 
calling the Egyptians and Syrians by the name of Macedonians.tj 


* Stephanus Com. ad c. 1 lib. 1 Mach. p. 49. 
+ Salmasius in Fun. Ling. Hell. p. 42. 

t Ubbo Emmius de Gracia Vet. lib. 6. 

| Lib. 1 Mach. cap. 8, v. 17. [18, 27 Bacthelay rar EXDjvo7. | 
§ Lib. 2 Mach. cap. 4, v. 13, 15. ‘EdAnmxag d0kag. 

| Lib 4 Mach. cap. 4, v. 3, et 5. 

** Daniel, cap. 7, v. 6, cap. 8, v. 8, et alibi. 
tt Zacharias, cap. 6, v. 3. 

tt Joseph, lib. 13 Antiq. p. 631, 634, 635, 638. 
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In a word, Arrian, Dexippus, Strabo, Appian, Curtius, Jus- 
tin, and all the ancient and modern writers who touched the 
point, give the same designation to the Syrians and Egyptians. 
That I do not quote these authorities expressly will be excused 
- “ plea of supererogation. (Ne major thylaco accessio 

at. 

From all these facts, the conclusion is obvious, that the Jews, 
both by reason of their country being covered with Syrian col- 
onies, as well as being often reduced to subjection by foreign 
invaders; by reason of their proximity to Syria and Egypt, 
and of the frequent intercourse with the people of these coun- 
tries which naturally ensued ; but especially by reason of com- 
ing under the Grecian yoke about 190 years before, had gene- 
rally received the Greek language at the time of Christ. 

But this subject we shall treat more fully in the next chapter. 


Cuarrer I].—That the Jews received the Greek language from 
the Greeks, Egyptians and Syrians. 

The foundation of my work has been laid in the facts and 
statements of the preceding chapter. We now enter upon our 
proper subject of discussion, bearing in mind, meanwhile, that 
from the close of the Babylonish captivity, the Jews spoke 
Syriac. Our purpose now is to show how the Greek language 
was introduced into their country by means of the Greeks, 
Syrians and Egyptians. 


§ 1. The elements of Hellenism introduced into Judea under 
Alexander the Great. 

In the year of the world 3652, before the era of Christ 332, 
Alexander of Macedon entered Judea with bis army. When 
he approached Jerusalem, Jaddua, who was then high priest, 
opening the gates of the city, went out to meet him attended 
by a choir of priests, and received him as a friend. As soon as 
Alexander perceived the priest, he went up to him alone, sa- 
luted him, adored the name of Jehovah which was graven upon 
his mitre, and said that in his own country he had seen God in 
the likeness of the high priest, who, moreover, had promised 
him victory over the Persians. When he had been conducted 
to the temple, the priests showed him the Book of Daniel, in 
which the prophet foretold that the Grecian emperor should be- 
come master of the Persian dominions.* Alexander, interpret- 


* Daniel, cap. 8, v. 7, 20, 21; et cap. 11, v. 13. 
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ing this of himself, presented sacrifice with gladness to God. 
He invited the Jews to share in his enterprises, and promised 
them the most perfect religious freedom. Induced by his invi- 
tation and promise, many of that nation enrolled themselves in 
his army, and followed him.* From that period, an intimacy 
of the closest kind continued with the Greeks,t and the lan- 
guage of their Macedonian allies began to spread among the 
Jews, as rapidly as if they had been subject to Grecian do- 
minion.t We read, for instance, in the Chronicon Magnum of 
the Samaritans, that both the Jews and people of Samaria be- 
gan to call their children after Alexander. At length, in the 
thirteenth year of that monarch, asthe Jews in his army ob- 
jected to work at the temple of Delos, whose restoration he had 
ordered, considering it an infraction of their religious duty, 
Alexander, respecting their scruples, dismissed them.§ Now, 
these having served with the Grecian troops for a term of eight 
years, when they came back to Judea, naturally brought the 
Greek language with them. 


§ 2. Alexander settles Macedonians in Samaria, having re- 
moved the native inhabitants. 

About the same time, say 331 before Christ, the Samaritans 
rose up against Andromachus, the governor whom Alexander 
had appointed over that district, and burned him to death in his 
house. When the tidings of the revolt were heard by the 


king in Egypt, he was affected with the liveliest indignation. 
He hastens back again to Samaria with the utmost speed, to 
avenge the murder of his officer, puts to death the guilty par- 
ties, banishes the rest of the citizens, and repeoples the place 
with Macedonians.** The whole region of Samaria, exempted 
from the payment of tribute, he annexed to the territory of 


* Joseph. lib. 11 Antiq: cap. ult. § 5, p. 581, 582. 

+ Vide Huetium, Dem. Evang. prop. 4, cap. 12, § 1. 

t Ex propositione 1 capitis superioris. 

|| Chronicon Samaritanum, cap. 44. Hoc manuscriptum ad- 
huc latet in bibliotheca Leidensi, ex Hebrea lingua in Arabi- 
cam conversum, sed charactere Samaritano descriptum. Vide 
excerpta ejusdem apud Hottingerum Hist, Orient. p. 60, § 
131, et in Exercitat. Anti-Morin. p. 64, § 106. 

§ Hecateus Abder. apud Jos. lib. ]. c. Apion, § 22, p. 456. 

{ Quin. Curtius, lib. 4, cap. 8, n. 9, 10. 

** Euseb. in Chron. A. 1685, Olymp. 112, ps 177. 
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Judea, in reward of the fidelity of the Jews, as Hecateus of 
Abdera records.* Thus, from the incorporation of Samaria, the 
Jews became more closely than ever connected with the Greeks. 


§ 3. Seventy thousand Jews bring the Greek language inte 
Judea. 

When Alexander died in the flower of his age, his empire 
was broken up into many parts. The sovereignty of Judea, 
after many changes, was obtained by Ptolemy Soter, king of 
Egypt, by means of an act of treachery,t In the year of the 
world 3684, and before the Christian era 320, he found admis- 
sion into Jerusalem on the Sabbath day, under color of a desire 
to offer sacrifice. As soon as he entered, he secured the city 
without opposition, treated it with extreme cruelty, and carried 
off with him to Egypt a hundred thousand Jewish captives.{ 
Part of these he distributed amongst the Macedonians of Alex- 
andria, and part he consigned to servitude among the soldiery 
and the other inhabitants of the country. Here these Jews 
were compelled to adopt the Greek language, which we have 
already observed to have been the common dialect of Egypt, 
on the authority of Huet|| and others of the learned. Scaliger 
declares they were obliged to use the Greek language in all 
their covenants and agreements.) Ptolemy Soter was succeeded, 
on his death, by Ptolemy Philadelphus, a prince distinguished 
beyond all of bis own age or any former age by his royal virtues, 
besides far surpassing his father in humanity, as Philo testifies. 
Clearly perceiving that the Jews whom his father had made cap- 
tive were the victims of treachery and violence, enslaved in oppo- 
sition toevery human and divine law, Philadelpbus ordered them 
to be redeemed with money out of the treasury, and to be sent back 
to Jerusalem with their children. This circumstance, I suppose 
it is, which has afforded a handle to the Pseudo-Aristeas to say, 
that Ptolemy set them free for the sake of obtaining a transla- 
tion of their law ; whereas, in reality, they owe their freedom 


* Hecateus apud Jos. lib. 2, c. Apion, § 4, p. 472. 

+ Joseph. lib. 12, Antiq. cap. 1, p. 584. 

t Apad. Jos. ibid. Agatharehides Cnidius, p. 585. 

|| Demonstr. Evang. prop. 4, de lib. 2 Mac. § 1. 

§ Scaliger in epist. 11 ad Seguinum, lib. 1, p. 100. Salma- 
sius in Funere Lingue Hellenistica, p. 158. 

% Philo Judeus de Vita Mosis, p. 658. 
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to the magnanimity of the king and his earnest desire to obtain 
the good will of allmen.* The number of those to whom lib- 
erty was given was upwards of a hundred thousand, of whom 
thirty thousand of the military age were retained in the army ; 
some were kept about the king’s person and guarded the palace, 
but all the rest, about seventy thousand, went back to Judea.t 
Vaillant} fixes the date of this event at 273 A. C., and 77 years 
after Soter had deported them into Egypt. The length of time 
is enough to prove that those whom Philadelphus emancipated 
were not the actual persons whom his father had enslaved. 
These must have died, with few if any exceptions, while those 
who went back to Judea must have been their children and 
grandchildren. Born, then, and nurtured in the midst of a 
Greek population, with whom Greek was the vernacular 
tongue, these seventy thousand Jews took back with them this 
language rather than any other to their own country. 

hese remigrants must, therefore, have added to the mass of 
Hellenism already existing in Judea. 


§ 4. The Jews returning from Syria also bring the Greek 
language into Judea. 


Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, contributed in no slight 
degree to the same end. But the cory | of Syrian influence 
over Judea we must trace a little further back. 

No fact can be better established than that Seleucus Nicator 

laced great numbers of Jews in the cities which he built in 
wer Syria and in his own metropolis of Antioch, and that 
there they lived in the enjoyment of equal privileges with the 


* Vix dici potest quot commentis, et fabellis historiam hance 
exornant Josephus et suppositus Aristwas, locis infra indican- 
dis.(') Qui dum Judaicum nomen augere student, undique 
corrogatis laudibus mactant, necnon se ipsos reprehendendos 
et deridendos prebent. Qua de re vide que in extremo hoc 
libro adnotavimus. 

+ Vide Joseph. loc. cit. § 2, p. 586 ; Augustin. lib. 16 de Civ. 
Dei, c. 42; Sgambatum, lib. 3 Archiv. Vet. Test. tit. 3; Cal- 
met, Hist. de la Bible et des Juifs, a. m. 3727. 

t Vaillant, Hist. Regum Agypt. p. 18 et seq. 


() Joseph. lib. 12 Ant’q.c.2. Aristeas in edict. regis, et 
ep. ad Eleaz. 
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Greeks and Macedonians. Such is the account of Josephus,* 
and of Eusebius in his chronicle, the latter of whom uses these 
words: ‘O Stievxog év raig véag nddecw Tovdaiovg cvrv@xoer 
“Edinow, xai noliteiag avbrovs 7Xiace, xai trois évorntaPeiow isori- 
povg amédeake. “ Seleucus fixed Jews in the new towns which 
he built, bestowing on them the right of citizenship and muni- 
cipal rank on the same terms as the Grecians.’’+ 

But as, after the death of Alexander, Judea was harassed 
by perpetual wars and incursions, now by the power of Syria, 
now by that of Egypt, without exaggeration, 


“tossed 
Like a frail bark upon a raging sea,”’ 


Syria became the common place of refuge for the inhabitants, 
remembering the kind treatment their countrymen had met with 
there. These persons would naturally learn the language of 
the country to which they fled,f and thus become bilingual, 
speaking both the Chaldaic and the Greek. But their children, 
born in Syria, contented with their vernacular Greek spoken 
around them, would neglect and disuse the native language of 
their parents. How all this tended to bring the Greek tongue 
into Judea, will be seen in the sequel. In the year 198 before 
the Christian epoch, while Antiochus Magnus was striving with 
all his might to secure possession of Palestine again, which he 
had once before wrested from Ptolemy Epiphanes, the Jews, de- 
serting the side of his opponents, supplied his army and ele- 
phants with provisions, and aided him in his attack upon the 
Egyptian garrison left in the citadel of Jerusalem. Grateful 
for their important services, Antiochus bestowed many favors 
upon the Jews. He caused the temple at Jerusalem to be re- 
paired at his own expense, gave for the purchase of sacrifices 
5,400 pieces of silver, together with 375 bushels of salt, and 
bestowed many presents besides to aid them in the services of 
religion. He thus established Judea again, shattered by many 
reverses, by rebuilding its towns and strengthening its for- 
tresses. In its cities and territories, lest they should be widowed 
of inhabitant and cultivator, he fixed great numbers of the 
Jews whom he recalled from Syria for the purpose. Their wil- 


* Joseph. Antiq. lib. 12, c. 3, § 1, p. 596. 

+ Eusebius in Chron. A. 1726. Olymp. 122. p. 180. 

¢ Vide Fleury, Mecurs des Israélites, par. 3, c. 3. 
SECOND SERIES, VOL. XI. NO. I. 14 
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lingness corresponded with his desire, for no sooner did his 
kindness present a happy home for them in their native land, 
than innumerable families of the Jews repaired from Syria to 
Judea.* Of these returning exiles, some were the children or 
grandchildren of those whom, ninety-four years previous, Se- 
leucus had settled in his Syro-Grecian cities, while others were 
those or the progeny of those who, mnng years back, had fled 
for safety into Syria, as noticed above. But all, from their long 
and familiar intercourse with the Greeks, would not fail to 
spread far and wide a knowledge of the Greek language in 
the country of their Hebrew forefathers. They introduced, for 
instance, the epoch of the Greeks called the era of the Seleuci- 
de, which came in consequence to be universally adopted in the 
calculation of years, tables, and histories. The later Rabbins call 
it mmgw j22—the era of contracts.+ In addition, they brought 
in other observances and malpractices of the Greeks, such as 
the idolatrous Olympian and Isthmian games, together with the 
infamous zatdegactia as the author of the Second Book of Mac- 
cabees informs us. 

After naming the institution by Jason of Gymnasia and Ephe- 
bia in Judea, which J shall enlarge upon in the next section, he 
thus proceeds: Hy 3 ovrws axa tig ‘EdAgriopodv, xai medoBacis 
addogudtspov. 

The vulgate Latin rather expounds than translates it: “ Erat 
autem hoc non initium, sed incrementum quoddam, et profec- 
tus gentilis, et alienigenz conversationis propter impii Jasonis 
nefarium et inauditum scelus.{” 


§ 5. Jason endeavours to seduce the Jews into an adoption of 
Grecian manners. 


In the year 177 before Christ, and the 120th year of the 
Greeks, after the death of Antiochus and his successor, Seleu- 
cus, Antiochus Epiphanes came to the throne in the pontificate 
of Onias III. But Jesus, the brother of Onias, coveting the 
office, went to the new king and purchased the high-priesthood 


* Josephus, lib. 12 Antigq. c. 3, p. 598. 

t Vide Joan. Mayerum de Temporibus sacris, par. 1, cap. 7, 
apud Ugolinum tom. i. qui putat perdurasse usque ad Mosis 
Bar-Maimonis etatem, ejusve vite finem, qui mortuus cense- 
tur an. Christi 1201. 

t Lib. 2 Mach. cap. 4, v. 13. 
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for a large sum of money. He obtained at the same time lib- 
erty to establish a gymnasium and school for youth (epheborum 
ludum) at Jerusalem, and procured for the Jewish people at 
large enrollment as citizens of Antioch. Returning to the cap- 
ital of Judea, and assuming the pontificate, he sought, by all 
possible means, to withdraw the people from the customs of 
their forefathers, and to lead them into conformity with those of 
the Greeks. To aid him in this measure, he brought back a 
-— multitude of persons along with him from Syria. The 
rst step he took was to have the citizens called men of Anti- 
och. Next, at the foot of Mount Zion he erected a gymna- 
sium in which naked Jews wrestled and played after the Greek 
.fashion. In fine, he established a brothel for the gratification of 
unnatural lust. Thus the Jews began to desert the laws of their 
fathers, to imbibe new habits, to imitate the Grecian games and 
worship, and to seek to rival each other in devotion to these 
pursuits. The testimony of the Second Book of Maccabees is 
painfully express upon this point: 


“That the priests had no courage to serve any more at the 
altar, but despising the temple and neglecting the sacrifices, 
hastened to be partakers of the unlawful allowance in the place 
of exercise, after the game of Discus called them forth; not 
setting by the honors of their fathers, but liking the glory of 
the Grecians best of all. By reason whereof sore calamity 


came upon them: for they had them to be their enemies and 
avengers, whose custom they followed so earnestly, and unto 
whom they desired to be like inall things. For it is nota light 
thing to do wickedly against the laws of God: but the time 
following shall detheire these things.””* 


Nay, so far did this Philhellenism hanlelemeye ) go, that the 
Jews devised means to correct the effect of their circumcision, 
that they might not be distinguished when naked from the 
Greeks.t By certain artificial contrivances they obliterated 
the traces of this national badge, contrivances unknown to 
Hippocrates and the art of medicine.{ Now, from all these cir- 


* Lib. 2 Mach. cap. 4, v. 14 ad 17. 

+ Lib. 1 Mach. cap. 1, v. 15. 

t Hippocrates, sect. 6, aphoris. 19. Atcontraria docuerunt 
Celsus, lib. 7, cap. 25; Galenus, lib. 14, Methodi, cap. 16; . 
Paulus Agineta, lib. 6, cap. 53. 
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cumstances combined, it may be easily conceived how widely 
the Greek language must then have prevailed in Judea. 
Greek names, too, were generally affected, as, for instance, in 
the case of the high priest himse!f, whose proper name was 
yw"—Jesus. This he changed into Jason, (‘Jacove vocari vo- 
uit.) 


§6. The progress of Hellenism under the pontificate of Me- 


nelaus. 


After an interval of three years from the occupation of the 
pontifical throne by Jason, he resolved to send Onias, brother 
of the prefect of the temple, to Antiochus with the stipulated 
price of his priestly office, and with tidings of the state of 
Judea. This Onias, a greater villain than Jason himself, pre- 
sented the money in his own name, not in that of his employer, 
added to the sum three hundred talents more, and obtained the 
office of the high-priesthood for himself.* On his return to 
Judea, a struggle naturally ensued between the actual holder 
and the claimer of the ~ 


* the crowd, meanwhile, 
Poised by conflicting claims, knows not to choose.” 


The sons of Tobias stood by Onias, but the greater part of 
the people sided with Jason. Onias and his friends thereupon 
retire to Antiochus, as Josephus gives it,t and profess their ear- 
nest desire to forsake every thing Jewish, and wholly adopt a 
Greek form of government and all social usages besides. To 
a Philhellenic king (qAe.Ayx) such a declaration was beyond 
measure agreeable. . order to sustain those who made it, he 
despatches into Judea a large force to assist them in upsetting 
the faction and influence of Jason. The high priest retires be- 
fore them and flies to Ammonitis. When Onias had thus 


secured the object of his ambition, the most important duty de- 
manding his care was the fulfilment of his Grecising profession 
tothe king. In carrying it out into operation, a mighty im- 
pulse was given to the already widely prevalent Hellenism. He, 
too, changed his name, like his predecessor, calling himself 
Menelaus instead of the Hebrew Onias.{ 


* Lib. 2 Mach. cap. 4, v. 23 et seq. 
+ Joseph. lib. 12 Antiq. cap. 5, p. 608. 
t Vide Josephum, loc. cit. 
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§ 7. Antiochus Epiphanes endeavors to establish Hellenism 
in Judea. 

But these facts are of little moment, compared with those 
now to be noticed, of which Antiochus Epiphanes was the au- 
thor in Judea. We must, however, premise a word or two 
about his character. He was of a fierce and savage disposi- 
tion, incredibly insolent and proud, and persevering above con- 
ception in every thing which he undertook—(supra modum 
pertinax.) So frantic, however, and wild was he in his pro- 
ceedings, that Polybius the grave historian calls him’ Eamosnr 
mad, not’ Emparyg illustrious.* He was wonderfully addicted to 
Greek habits. Thus, after he came to the throne of Syria, there 
was nothing which so occupied his thoughts as the scheme for 
turning the Jews into Greeks, (ut Judzeos Graecos redderet,) by 
forcing the Greek language no less than the Greek laws upon 
them. Polybiust and Tacitus, the heathen authors, affirm the 
fact ; the latter says: Antiochus demere superstitionem, et mores 
Grecorum dare adnixus, quominus teterrimam gentem in melius 
commutaret.”{ Therefore labor, threat, punishment, reward, or 
stratagem, any and every art by which he hoped to gain his end, 
the propagation of Hellenism, he spared not, as I shall presently 

ow. 

In the year 171 A.C., and in the fifth year of his reign, 
Antiochus visited Jerusalem with a large ariny, on his return 
from Alexandria. There, according to the testimony of Sulpi- 
cius Severus,|| he found great diversity of practice among the 
Jews with regard to the Grecian rites, and regulated his con- 
duct accordingly; visiting with extraordinary favor those who 
faithfully observed them, whilst those who were tenacious of 
Judaism he gave to death. In the period of three days, there- 
fore, Jerusalem mourned the loss of eighty thousand souls, be- 
sides forty thousand imprisoned, and as many sold to slavery.§ 
After this, Antiochus went up into the temple with Menelaus, 
and offered sacrifice after the manner of the Greeks, and when 
he had taken eiguteen hundred talents from the sacred edifice, 
he returned to Antioch.7 


* Polybius apud Athenzum, lib. 5, cap. 3, p. 193. 
¢ Polybius apud Photium in Biblioth. cod. 244. 
t Tacitus, lib. 5 Histor. num. 8. 
| Sulpicius Sever. Hist. Sac. lib. 2, cap. 18, p. 215. 
; Lib. 2 Mach. cap. 5, v. 14. 
Lib, 1 Mach. cap. 1, v. 23, 24; lib. 2, cap 5, v. 15, 22. 
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In the meantime, lest the Jews should prove unfaithful to 
this newly-adopted Hellenism, he placed garrisons of Grecian 
soldiers throughout the country, At Jerusalem he stationed 
Philip as prefect, at Gerizim Andronicus, over both of whom 
the enthusiastic Philhellenist (qidéiAyra) Menelaus had com- 
mand. All this was done with a view to secure allegiance to 
the Greek language and usages on the part of the enthralled 
pes if not through good will, at least through the influence 
of fear. 


§ 8. Jerusalem filled with Grecian settlers. 

Two years afterwards, Antiochus having heard that certain 
Jews had returned to their national observances, sent Apollo- 
nius, the chief collector of the tribute (tributorum preefectum)* 
into their territory with an army of twenty-two thousand Ma- 
cedonian soldiers. When Apollonius had reached Judea, he 
kept himself quiet until the Sabbath day. No sooner did he 
perceive the citizens indulging in the rest of the day, than he 
burst into Jerusalem, traversed it with his troops, and whomso- 
ever they found professing the Jewish religion was put to the 
sword without delay. He then set fire to the city and levelled 
its walls to the ground. When these cruel deeds were done, 
he caused a castle to be built on Mount. Zion,+ or the city of 
David,t according to Josephus, in which he stationed a garrison 
of Grecian troops, to overawe the inhabitants into conformity 
with the king's Philhellenizing propensities. This castle was 
called by the Greek name "4xea, that is summit, as Josephus 
writes: Tovro 52 rov doteme 70 uégog.” Axga xéxdynra|| Now the 
number of the Greek garrison stationed there greatly exceeded the 
number of the citizens, for,in the language of the First Book of 
Maccabees, “Jerusalem was made the habitation of strangers.’’§ 
This easily accounts for the incapacity of the Maccabean princes 
tothrow off the incumbrance of a foreign yoke, as they strove to 
do again and again. Judas, for example, under Antiochus 
Epiphanes,1 and again under Eupator ;** and Jonathan, after 


* ['Agzorta pogoioyias, Ev.] 
+ Lib. 1 Mach. cap. 1, v. 30 et seq., lib. 2, cap. 5, v. 24 et 


seq. 
t Joseph. lib. 12 Antiq. cap. v. § 4, p. 609. 
Joseph. de Bello, lib. 1, cap. 1, § 4, p. 53. 
§ Lib. 1 Mach. cap. 1, v. 40. 
q Lib. 1 Mach. cap. 1, v. 41. 
** Tbid. cap. 6, v. 18 et seq 
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the death of Judas, under king Demetrius.* This gallant family 
were never able to accomplish their object, not so much one 
defect of valor as through insufficiency of numbers. Thus the 
Macedonian troops held the city for five and twenty years, until 
Simon Maccabeus drove them out with the concurrence of the 
king of Syria.t Hence it is evident that the Jews of Jerusalem 
must have learned the Greek language for the reasons named 
in our first proposition in the preceding chapter. The first effort 
of the Greeks would be naturally directed to inculcate their ]an- 
guage rather than to enforce their religion upon the people,{ as 
this must be the medium of intercourse with them, since they 
themselves were ignorant of the Chaldee. Such was the state 
of things at Jerusalem ; now look we elsewhere. 


§ 9. The Samaritans, of their own accord, adopt the Grecian 
customs, and dedicate the temple on Gerizim to Hellenian Jove. 


The Samaritans who dwelt in Shechem, (for of Samaria the 
Greeks had possession, as already said,) when they saw the 
Jews tormented for their pertinacious adherence to the rites of 
Judaism, determined to “sail with the stream,” or as the 
Greeks phrase it, mg0g tov ev mgdrtovta toixor ‘pénew. They 
therefore despatched ambassadors to Antiochus to say that they 
were not Jews, but immigrants from Persia and Media, and pre- 
pared at once to adopt the Grecian habits and religion. In proof 
of their readiness to do this they asked permission to dedicate 
their temple, not yet appropriated to any particular god, to some 
Greek divinity. In the reply of Antiochus he granted their 
prayer, and the Sichemite Samaritans directly adopted Greek 
institutions and bestowed on the temple the name of the Helle- 
nian Jove (4s ‘Eddyriov.) In so doing they conformed, ac- 
cording to Josephus,|| entirely to the Greek ritual. While He- 
rodotus§ to the same effect testifies that this was the title under 
which Jupiter was worshipped in Greece. The ancient coins of 
Syracuse also make mention of this 4J0X EAAENIOY. In Aigi- 
na, too, he was venerated under the same appellation,as Aris- 





* Lib. 1 Mach cap. 11, v. 20. 

+ Ibid. cap. 13, v. 49. 

t Ibid. cap. 6, v. 23. 

| Joseph. lib. 12 Antiq. cap. 5, § 5, p. 610. 
§ Herodotus, lib. 9, p. 693, v. 88. 
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tophanes* shows, and Pindar} in the words [ag Popov natégog 
‘Eddaviov. Thus did the Samaritans bow a willing neck to the 
yoke of Hellenism. 


§ 10. Antiochus on pain of death commands the Jews to con- 
. form to Hellenism and renounce Judaism. 


The attempt of Antiochus to subvert Judaism and upset all 
that was national among the people did not rest here. Having 
heard that there were some who still clung to the sacred insti- 
tutions of their country, he published a decree enjoining the 
Jews to forsake their ancestral usages and adopt those of 
Greece, on pain of death to the contumacious.t To carry 
this into execution he sent an aged Athenian (’Adyraior), 
(so the Greek text and Syriac version give it; not Antiochian, 
as it is in the vulgate,)|] to compel them to abjure the laws of 
their fathers and embrace the Grecian faith, to defile their tem- 
ple and consecrate it to some heathen deity, to prevent the cele- 
bration of sacrifice, the Sabbath, and feast days, together with 
the circumcision of infants, to subject them, in fact, to every 
kind of infamy, death following disobedience. How much all 
this must have tended to promote Hellenism in the land, the 
reader may more easily conjecture than I describe. In the first 
place the temple was dedicated to Jupiter Olympus (4rd ’ Odvp- 
aiov nomine insignitum est.) It was further polluted by the 
luxury and revellings of the Greeks, who even dared to take up 
their abode in its chambers with their courtezans. Next the 
Jews, after the total abolition of their religion, were taught to 
celebrate the king’s birth-day every month with heathen sacri- 
fices. As, moreover, Bacchus was a deity held in the highest 
honor by the Greeks, especially the Syrians, (his image is re- 
presented on some of the coins in Vaillant,)§ the Greek Bac- 
chanalia soon came to be observed. Crowned with ivy the vo- 
taries traversed the city and temple, and indulged in drinking 
and dancing and every excess. Obedience was thus secured by 
compulsory means to the ordinance of the king, the Macedo- 


* [‘Eddane Zet..—Ep.] Aristophan. in Equit. v. 1250. 
t Pindarus, Nem. od. 5, v. 19. 

¢ Lib. 1 Mach. cap. 1, v. 43 ad 52. 

|| Lib. 2, cap. 6, v. 1 et seq. 

§ Vaillantius in Hist. Reg. Syr. pp. 179, 181, 210. 

q] Lib. 2 Mach. cap. 6, v. 7. 
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nians in the city and country not allowing a man even to bear 
the name of Jew, (ut quis se Judeum nominaret,) as may be 
seen in Maccabees.* All were obliged to profess themselves 
Greeks, all observed the Greek institutions, consequently all 
used the Greek language. 


§11. Antiochus removes all the causes that might prevent the 
adoption of Hellenism. 


A little afterwards, in the year of the Greek dynasty 145, on 
the fifteenth of the Jewish month Casleu, Antiochus came into 
Judea to put the finishing stroke to the work of conversion by 
his presence. His first care was to have the sacred books of 
the Law and the Prophets collected and burned} He next 
erected an altar upon the altar of Jehovah, placed a Grecian 
idol on it, and sacrificed in accordance with the heathen ritual. 
He caused altars to be raised throughout all the cities, hamiets, 
and villages of the Jand to the same divinity, to whom the Jews 
were forced to offer swine. They were also obliged to conform 
to the idolatrous usage mentioned by Aristophanes, of having 
before their door in the streets little shrines of Diana, or Hecate, 
as she is vulgarly called. This fact is gathered by Calmet in 
his commentary from Isaiah and Macrobius.{ To this, too, 
evidently refers what the author of First Maccabees records in 
these words, “ Before the gates of their houses and in the high- 
ways they burned incense and offered sacrifice.”’||_ In confirm- 
ation of this view is all which the same books narrate of the 
cruel tortures inflicted by order of the tyrant upon the Jews who 
clave to the religion of their ancestors, and could not be in- 
duced to abjure their faith. So successful, notwithstanding, 
had been the measures of the Syrian king, that when the first 
of the Maccabees, Judas, would recall the Jews to their fealty 
to the God of Heaven, he could only find six thousand faithful 
prepared to follow his arms. All were Grecised. (Gracaban- 
tur.) The unsupported patriot was therefore compelled to 
spend his life in exile.{] At length Antiochus died, but this 


* Ibid. v. 6. 
+ Lib. 1 Mach. cap. 1, v. 57 ad 60. 
{ Calmet in Com. ad lib. 1 Mach. cap. 1, v. 58. 
|| Lib. 1 Mach. cap. 1, v. 58. 
§ Videsis Jib. 1 Machab. cap. 1, v. 63 et 64; lib. 2, cap. 6, v. 
10, 18, usque ad cap. 7. 
q] Lib. 2 Mach. cap. 8, v. 1. 
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event brought no change of treatment towards the Jews. His 

successors, Antiochus Eupator and Demetrius, were heirs of his 

pirit no less than of his throne. They pushed their zeal for 

Hellenism to the utmost of their power, and confirmed it in its 

dominion over Palestine day after day.* 

§12. The Chief Priest Alcimus a vigorous propagator of Hel- 
lenism. 

When Menelaus the chief priest died, in the year 163 A. C., 
Jacim, a most devoted admirer of the Greeks, was appointed to 
the vacant office by Ptolemy Eupator. He commenced his 
seas c by an act of the same kind as distinguished that of 

is predecessors. He adopted a Greek name. Instead of Ja- 
cim, op", he became Alcimus, “Aidximog, the name of one of the 
most distinguished heroes of the lliad.t Besides, incensed at the 
patriotic efforts of Judas Maccabeus to avenge the laws and liber- 
ties of his country, he sought to stop that enterprising prince in 
his career, and did not scruple to use violent means where none 
other would suffice. He gained the object of his wishes. After 
the death of Judas, his followers were oaaiad in all places by 
Bacchides, the general of the Syrian king. A famine aided the 
efforts of the Grecian commander, for, under the sore pressure 
of want, they were compelled at last to surrender at discretion 
to Bacchides; in the words of Josephus, mgog rovg Maxedovag 
avropodijoau.t By the advice of Alcimus the surrendered territory 
was committed to the administration of the Hellenizing Jews. 
These, as soon as they received their appointment, hunted out, 
with all diligence, the followers of Judas and those who had 
abjured the Grecian rites, and then gave them over to Bacchi- 
des, by whom they were put to death with circumstances of 
extreme barbarity. None were spared in the massacre except 
those who professed a cordial reception of Greek usages.|| To 
abolish utterly all distinction between Jew and Greek, Alcimus, 
intent upon making the revolution complete, ordered the wall 
of the temple courts, which separated them in worship, to be 
levelled with the ground. But God stopped the mouth of the 
impious priest, and struck him with palsy, some three years after 
he succeeded to the pontificate. 


* Ibid. cap. 11, v. 24 et seq. 

+ Homerus, [liad 19, v. 392, et 24, v. 564. 

t Joseph. lib. 13, cap. 1, p. 631. 

|) Lib. 1 Mach. cap. 8, v. 23 ad 27; Jos. loc. cit. 
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§ 13. All Judea is covered with Grecian colonies. 


At length, in the year of the world 3843, and before Christ 
161, when Jonathan assumed his deceased brother’s command, 
Bacchides, fearing for the tranquillity of his royal master’s do- 
minions, came with a numerous Greek army to the river Jordan. 
In the words of Josephus, pofyterg Baxyidns ui; nagdéoyn mody- 
para tp Packet xai toig Maxeddow 0 Icivadng.* There, after a 
battle had been fought between them, as Jonathan found him- 
self unable to sustain the contest against such overwhelming 
numbers, he withdrew beyond the river, and thus escaped the 
present danger. Bacchides, bending his way thence toward 
Jerusalem, fortified the towns of Judea, Jericho, Ammaus, Betho- 
ron, Bethel, Thamatha, Phara Thopho,t and others with walls 
and gates, and placed in them fresh reinforcements. But in 
Bethsura, Gazara, and in the castle of Jerusalem he established 
strong garrisons, and in them detained the sons of those Jewish 
chieftains as hostages who took part with Jonathan.{ Judea 
was thus more than ever filled with foreigners of Greek extrac- 
tion, and laid prostrate at their feet. There was no possibility 
of remaining a Jew, under those circumstances. Jonathan, an 
exile from the land, was compelled to betake himself to Beth- 
bessen, as Fullonius supposes,|| and certainly beyond the Jordan, 
as Josephus assures us.§ And although he was enabled to 
defeat Bacchides two years afterwards, yet was he even then re- 
duced to such straits, that the victor sent legates to the van- 
quished to sue for peace. After this was concluded, Jonathan 
retired to Michmash and exercised a kind of princely rule over 
his own people. The Greeks, on the other hand, holding the 
country for nineteen years, gave such a circulation to the Greek 
tongue,that from that period the Chaldee began to fall into almost 
total desuetude, (in desuetudinem abire cceperit Chaldaicus 
sermo, quem labentibus deinceps annis ne intelligebant quidem 
Judei,) and became in a short time unintelligible to the Jews 
themselves, as we are yet to show, but must not anticipate the 


* Joseph. lib. 13 Antiq. cap. 1, § 2, p. 632. 

+ [Pharathoni Tephon; ita enim in LXX. Apud Joseph. 
Pharatho, Tochoan. Epb.] 

t Lib. 1 Mac. c. 9, v. 47 ad 53. 

| Fallonius in Comm. ad 1 Mach. cap. 9, v. 57, p. 314. 

§ Joseph. in Antiquitatibus, loco citato. 

{] 1 Mach. cap. 9, v. 70. 
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argument of our third part. Meanwhile, in the year of 
the world 3841, of the Greek dynasty 170, before Christ 143, 
Simon succeeded his brother Jonathan, who had been slain. 
Having secured the alliance and protection of Demetrius, king 
of Syria, he stormed Gazara, Bethsura, Ammaus, and the other 
cities I have just named, and put their Greek garrisons to the 
sword. By this the prophecy of Zechariah was fulfilled : “ And 
I will raise up thy sons,O Zion, against thy sons, O Greece, 
and I will make thee like the sword of the mighty.”* By 
this, too, the declaration of the author of First Maccabees: 
“The yoke of the Gentiles is removed from Israel,’’} after a 
servitude of 190 years to Greek rule. Rabbi Jose is mistaken 
in making the period 180 in the Sedar Olam. 


§ 14. The Jews adopted the Greek Philosophy also. 


About the same time, or, as others will have it, under John 
Hyrcanus, the son of Simon Maccabeus, the Jews adopted the 
Greek sects of philosophy, namely, the Stoic, Epicurean and 
Pythagoric, known however among them by the names of 
Pharisaic, Sadducean, and Essenian. From these philoso- 
phies, we are informed, they received not only general habits 
and a rule of life, but also their peculiar doctrines, which they 
blended with the wisdom of their own ancestors. 

In the first place, we find the sect of the Pharisees embracing 
the principles and laws of the Stoics. This we receive on 
the authority of Josephus himself, a Pharisee, who thus writes : 
’Evvennaidexa 8 étn tyov, pokduny te molirevecPar tH pagiaior 
aipéce xataxohov0ar,  magandijows sotity mag ”Eddy01 Stwixy 
Aeyouern. “ Being about nineteen years old, 1 began to con- 
duct myself according to the sect of the Pharisees, which is near 
neighbor to that called Stoic among the Greeks.”’|| Like the 
Stoics, the Pharisees attributed al] events to fate. They studied 
astrology with fervor, and gave new names to the planets and 
signs of the zodiac. They believed in the metempsychosis, or 
transmigration of souls from body to body. (Mereuyryeor ad- 
mittebant.) This opinion led to the supposition that Christ was 


* Zach. cap. 9, v. 13, et interpretes ibi. 
+ Lib. 1 Mach. cap. 13, v. 41. 

¢ L. Chronicon Hebreor. p. 91, et p. 3 et seq. 
| Josephus in ejus Vita, § 2, p. 2. 
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Jeremiah, or Elias, or John the Baptist, as though the soul of 
one of these prophets animated the body of Christ.* 

The Sadducees differed from these about as much as the Epi- 
cureans from the Stoics. Philastrius happily says, “ The mad- 
ness of Epicurus was more palatable to them than the sanctions 
of the divine law.’’+ 

Following the Epicurean dogmata, they admitted no provi- 
dence. They considered man so independent of divine inter- 
ference, as to have his happiness or misery entirely in his own 
keeping. They believed that the soul died utterly with the 
body—consequently that there were no rewards or punishments 
after death. Their natural inference was, that the chief good 
consisted in the unlimited enjoyment of earth. 

The Essenes are reported by Josephus to have shaped their 
course of life much after the Pythagoreans: Iévog 82 covz’ 
éoti duaizy yoousvov ty nag “Edinow tao [lv@ayogov xarade- 
Seryuévn. “ This class of persons leads the same kind of life as 
that prescribed by Pythagoras among the Greeks.”{ The 
Essenes, therefore, after the pattern of the Pythagoreans, ob- 
served a perfect community of goods and fellowship. So 
complete was the denudation of property on the part of the 
rich, who came among them, that they received no more than 
the very poorest. Silence was had in high repute among them, 
and they imposed upon their novices (reoovararor) afour years’ 
observance of it befure admitted to full brotherhood. Their life 
was frugal in an extreme degree. They considered all things 
under the dominion of fate. They believed the body alone to 
be mortal, the soul surviving imperishably. 

From these various points of agreement it is evident enough, 
that the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes, received their tenets 
and habits respectively from the Stoic, Epicurean, and Pytha- 
gorean philosophies. Much additional information, concerning 
these three sects may be gathered from Josephus|| of the an- 
cients, and of the moderns Fas Serarius and Drusius, and from 
Scaliger, in his books, “ De trihwresi Hebreorum.” 

If, then, Hellenism had made such progress among the Jews, 
that they even embraced the Grecian philosophy, and adulter- 


* Mattheus, cap. 16, v. 14. 

+ Philastrius de Hares. cap. 5, p. 16, ex edit Fabric. 
t Joseph. in Antiq. lib. 15, cap. 10, p. 777, § 4. 

| Jos. de Bello, lib. 2, cap. 8, p. 160 et seq. 
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ated with it, nay, in some instances, rejected for it the tradi- 
tions and doctrines of the fathers of the nation, are we not 
bound to confess the evidence to be very strong indeed in favor 
of a general adoption of the Greek language among them at 
the same period ? 


[To be continued. } 


ARTICLE IX. 


InFantT Baptism.—Exposition or 1 Cor. 10: 1-11. 
By Rev. C. A. Hollenbeck, Athens, New-York, 


“ We should like to know how a discerning Baptist would succeed 
in replying to your argument.”—[ Letter from Profs. Stuart and 
‘] 


“ Moreover, brethren, I would not that ye should be ignorant 
how that at ovr FaTHeRS [that came out of Egypt by Moses] 
were under the cloud, and att passed through the sea, and 
WERE ALL BAPTIzED.”—1 Cor. 10: 1-11. ALL ovr FATHERS, 
i. e., those who were overthrown in the wilderness, and those 
who came in with Joshua into the possession of the Gentiles. 
What, at the time referred to, were these latter? They were 
‘LITTLE ONES, Children, which in that day had no knowledge 
of good and evil,’ Ex. 10: 9, 10, 11. 24: 12, 37. Numb. 14: 
28, 31. Deut. 1: 39. 5: 3. Moreover, the apostle would not 
that we should be ignorant that these “ irrLe ones,” and 
their fathers, WERE ALL saPTizeD. But why would not the 
apostle that we should be ignorant of this circumstance? Be- 
cause this thing (i. e., the baptism of “ LiTTLE ones”) happened 
unto the fathers for our example, upon whom the ends of the 
world (or the gospel dispensation) are come. Verses 6th 
and 11th, “Now att these things (the things mentioned in 
the first four verses which were exemplary, and the others ad- 
monitory) happened unto them, and were our examples.”— 
timo, here translated examples, generally implies some insti- 
tution under the Old Testament, appointed to represent or pre- 
figure something future under the Vew ; and may therefore be, 
in some measure, referred to the head of prophecy, foretelling 
by things, as the latter does by words. Therefore, when the 
apostle says that he would not that we should be ignorant that 
ALL the fathers were baptized—for this thing happened unto 
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them for our example—his meaning probably is, that the bap- 
tism of the fathers under the Old Testament, was a preintima- 
tion; the sense, substance or solution of which is, that as the 
fathers and their “ LirTLe ones,” under the former dispensation, 
were baptized unto Moses, and thus made members of the church 
in the wilderness ; so believers and their CHILDREN, under the 
gospel dispensation, should be baptized unto or in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, and thus be made menibers of the general as- 
sembly and CHURCH OF THE FIRST BORN,” —Ex. 13: 2. Heb. 12: 
23. As if the apostle had said, Moreover, brethren, I would not 
that ye should be ignorant that the baptism of our fathers unto 
Moses, not only bound them to legal obedience, but also served 
unto the example and shadow of Christian Baptism for the time 
then present, and was imposed on them until the reformation ; 
but Christ being come, that baptism is superseded by the baptism 
of Christ ; but think not that the practice of baptizing “ litile 
ones” is now to surcease. No, my brethren! Christ is the same 
yesterday over the Old Testament, to-day over the New, and 
forever over the church triumphant in Heaven; therefore your 
children are to have the same relation to God and his people 
under the Christian dispensation, as under the Mosaic economy ; 
and God hath confirmed the truth of this declaration by bap- 
tizing the fathers and their “ little ones,” and actuating me by 
the inspiration of his Holy Spirit to record the same for your 
edification, as an example which you are to imitate unto the end 
of the world. If such is not the literal and obvious import of 
the passage under consideration, there can be no adequate 
reason ow for the mention of the baptism of the fathers as 
our example ; and the apparently deep and anxious solicitude 
of the apostle, lest he should keep back something from the 
Corinthians that was profitable for them to know, for the fur- 
therance of their spiritual culture, evaporates at once into mere 
unmeaning grandiloquence and empty verbiage. Here, then, 
you see we have adduced the very example and precept, which 
have so often and so loudly been demanded, of a single instance 
recorded in the New Testament of an infant baptized, or of a 
commandinent that it should be so done unto infants: “Go ye, 
therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ;” but when 
ye baptize, see that ye do it according to the pattern showed 
unto you in the practice of God himself, Heb. 8: 5., viz., baptize - 
the children with the fathers, even though they be so young as 
to have no knowledge between good and evil. 
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ARTICLE X. 


Critica Notices. 


1.—Journal of the American Oriental Society. Vol. 1. No. 1. 
Boston: Little & Brown. 1843. pp. 78. 


Ir may strike our transatlantic cousins with some surprise 
to learn that an Oriental Society has been formed in Boston. 
They will, doubtless, regard it as a characteristic instance of 
Yankee presumption. hat do we know of the East? Do 
the States of Massachusetts and New England* really contain 
any vestiges of oriental lore? Has New York any body who 
thinks of aught besides dollars and cents? What have the bar- 
barous regions of the West, including the renegades in Texas, 
and the ‘Titans of Patagonia, to do with the palmy Orient, the 
seats of ancient civilization, the cradles of the human race 2 
Much, we reply, in many ways. 

First, we are endeavoring to send back the light of true 
religion and science to the regions where it first dawned. We 
are trying to pay the great debt which we, in common with 
Europe, owe to Asia. One of our Missionary Societies is, at 
this moment, employing on the continent of Asia and its 
islands, more than seventy collegially educated and ordained 
missionaries, who are opening the fountains of human know- 
ledge as truly as they are the fountain of salvation. Some of 
them have mastered the language of China ; others are skilled 
in the philosophy of the Hindoos ; one has acquired an Euro- 
pean reputation by his acquaintance with the difficult Arabic ; 
another has translated the Old Testament Scriptures into the 
Hebrew-Spanish dialect, in a manner which has drawn forth 
the commendation of the most learned Rabbies. Now these 
various intelligent missionaries may be regarded as so many 
purveyors for the Oriental association at home, collectors 
of ancient MSS., coins, and whatever goes to form an Ori- 
ental museum, besides being themselves authors of valuable 
translations from the various languages of the East. 

Second, our extensive commerce in all the Eastern seas may 
be subservient to the cultivation of Oriental studies, and the 
collection of valuable monuments at home. The East India 


* Vide Alison’s History of Europe, Vol. IV. p. 483. Harpers’ edition. 
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Marine Museum, at Salem, is a most interesting evidence of 
what can be accomplished in this way. Much more can be 
done by our intelligent sea-captains, if their attention is prom- 
inently directed to this object. ‘ 

Third, some Americans who have been employed as con- 
suls, and in other efficient capacities, have conferred honor on 
the country by their Oriental studies. It is sufficient to men- 
tion here, the names of William Shaler and William B. Hodg- 
son. The latter is preparing for publication a learned and 
original work on the Foulah people of North Africa. Mr. 
Shaler’s labors have been eulogized by the philologists of 
Germany. In this connection we may mention, that one of 
the literary gentlemen who were employed in the Exploring 
Expedition, has recently sailed for the East, in order to prose- 
cute ethnographical observations. 

Again, it is well known that biblical studies, including the 
Hebrew and the cognate languages, have received far more 
attention in the United States than they have in Great Brit- 
ain.* A work like the Biblical Researches could not be pro- 
duced there. New and Old Testament lexicons and gram- 
mars are of .Jmerican production, and in England are mere 
reprints. No commentaries, like those of Mr. Bush on the 
Pentateuch, or of Mr. Barnes on the New Testament, uniting 
a familiar acquaintance with the original, to a happy talent 
for practical exposition, can be found, so far as we know, in 
the recent theological literature of England. 

These reasons will justify, if any justification were needed, 
the establishment of an Oriental association among us. Some 
capital is already accumulated. Some reputation has been 
acquired, Europeans themselves being judges. Facilities for 
obtaining information, by our scholars, in regard to West 
Africa, Western and Central Asia, and Polynesia, are hardly 
excelled in England herself. 

These and other considerations induced a few gentlemen in 
Boston and its neighborhood, interested in Oriental litera- 
ture, to form an association. This was in August, 1842. An 
act of incorporation was obtained from the Massachusetts Le- 
cislature in 1843. The President of the society is John 
Pickering of Boston ; the Vice-Presidents are, William Jenks 
of Boston, Moses Stuart of Andover, and Edward Robinson 
of New York. The number of members is about forty, in- 

















































* In Scotland, as we are informed, the practice of studying Hebrew 
with the vowel-points, is just coming into vogue! The sale of the Biblical 
Cabinet, a valuable publication at Edinburgh, does not exceed 500 copies 
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cluding our principal Oriental scholars, the most eminent for- 
eign missionaries, and a few merchants engaged in eastern 
commerce. Four foreign honorary corresponding members 
have been chosen. A beginning has been made for a library 
by a collection of more than one hundred volumes, all per- 
taining to the Chinese language and its dialects. The objects 
contemplated by the society are: first, the cultivation of learn- 
ing in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian languages ; second, 
the publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and 
other works relating to those languages; third, the collec- 
tion of a library. 

At the first annual meeting of the society, an address was 
delivered by Mr. Pickering, which, with accompanying notes, 
etc., forms the first number of the journal of the society. Of 
this address, we will now give a short account. After notic- 
ing the disadvantages under which American scholars neces- 
sarily labor, and the energy and perseverance which they 
have. notwithstanding, exhibited, Mr. P. proceeds to present 
a comprehensive sketch of the field of inquiry. Particular 
prominence is given to Egypt and India, the former commu- 
nicating its influence to Greece and Rome, and thence to 
Modern Enrope; the latter, to Eastern Asia, including, per- 
haps, parts of China. A rapid survey is then presented of 
the discovery of the key to the hieroglyphic writing of Egypt, 
and of the labors of Young, Champollion, Wilkinson, Lepsius, 
and others. Some observations are then made on the princi- 
pal dialects which have been used, or are now used, on the 
northern coast of Africa, the investigations of Gesenius on the 
Punic being specially noticed. The labors of Dr. Robinson 
and of Mr. Smith, in the Holy Land, are alluded to with much 
commendation, and the belief is expressed that rich discoveries 
remain yet to be made. Remarks then follow upon some of 
the more interesting objects in Asia Minor and the countries 
lying on the Black Sea. The literature of Armenia, it is re- 
marked, is important, not merely for the original works of its 
native writers, but for the translations made by them from 
foreign languages, particularly the Greek. Of the antiquities 
called Babylonian, the most interesting are the specimens of 
the very ancient written language, called the cuneiform, or 
arrow-headed characters, which appear to have been used by 
the Medes, Persians and Assyrians. Dr. Grotefend of Frank- 
fort has applied himself to the task of deciphering them with 
much promise of success. Some of the results of his investi- 
gations are, that the inscriptions are all written in an horizon- 
tal direction from eft to right ; that all cuneiform writing is 
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composed of letters, and not merely of syllabic signs ; that 
those of Persepolis, which are at present known, all have 
reference to Darius Hystaspes and his son Xerxes; and that 
the language of the first species of Persepolitan writing is the 
Zend. 

The language of Persia is peculiarly interesting to us, for 
the remarkable affinities which are found in it to our own 
and other languages of the great Teutonic family. In the 
study of the Persian language, our own countrymen have not 
been wholly inactive. ‘I have now lying before me,” says 
Mr. P., “a MS. translation of a part of a copious Persian 
work, entitled the Hyat-ut—Kuloob, containing an original 
biography of Mohammed, and a history of his religion, writ- 
ten by a native of that country.” ‘The translation was made 
by the Rev. J. L. Merrick, an American missionary in Persia, 
who has executed his task with great fidelity and skill, and 
added valuable notes of his own. The work has been exam- 
ined and strongly commended by Sir Gore Ouseley, president 
of the Asiatic Society of London. 

If there were no other motive for the pursuit of the litera- 
ture, science and history of India, there would be a sufficient 
one in the fact, that the great parent language of India, the 
Sanscrit, is now found to be so extensively incorporated into 
the Greek and Latin, and other languages of Europe, and 
above all, in those which we consider as belonging to the 
German family. ‘ When I read the Gothic of Ulphilas’s ver- 
sion of the Scriptures,” says Prof. Bopp of Berlin, “I scarcely 
know whether I am reading Sanscrit or German.” After leav- 
ing India, Mr. Pickering passes, in rapid review, Tartary, 
China, Japan, and the neighboring islands, Cochin China, 
the Indian Archipelago, and the principa] groups of islands in 
the Pacific Ocean. Our limits do not allow of any further 
notice. 

Some excellent concluding remarks are made, in answer 
to the inquiry, What is the utility of ethnographical studies ? 
With the great Leibnitz we might answer, “As the remote 
origin of nations goes back beyond the records of history, we 
have nothing but their /anguages to supply the place of histor- 
ical information.” These researches have, already, estab- 
lished affinities which were never suspected between remote 
nations. To the question, of what utility is knowledge of this 
kind? it may be answered, as in many other cases, because 
a natural desire for such knowledge has been implanted in 
man, by his Creator, for wise purposes ; and when philosophy 
attempts to reason down this desire, nature rebels; and no 
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man is willing to throw aside as useless these and a thousand 
other particulars of the past generations of his race, although 
he cannot demonstrate their direct applicability to any com- 
mon purpose, that would in popular language be denominated 
practically useful. 

A valuable appendix contains, first, an account of the lite-’ 
rary operations of American missionaries in the East ; second, 
a list of American voyages and travels in the East, and round 
the world; third, note on the cuneiform inscriptions; and 
fourth, note on British philology. 

Professor Stuart has been appointed to deliver the next 
annual address before the society, at Boston, in the last 
week in May, 1844. 


2.—Manual of Classical Literature, from the German of J. J. 
Eschenberg, Professor in the Carolinum, at Brunswick, with 
additions, embracing treatises on the following subjects : first, 
classical geography and topography; second, classical chro- 
nology; third, Greek and Roman mythology ; fourth, Greek 
antiquities ; fifth, Roman antiquities ; sixth, archaeology of 
Greek literature ; seventh, archaeology of Roman literature ; 
ninth, history of Greek literature ; tenth, history of Roman 
literature. By N. W. Fisxe, Professor in Amherst College. 
fourth edition ; six thousand. Philadelphia: E. C. Biddle, 
pp- 690. 


We welcome the appearance of a fourth, and that a stereo- 
type, edition of this excellent work, the first and second edi- 
tions of which have been already noticed in the Repository. 
It does honor not only to tue editor, who has prepared it 
with so much learning and taste, and to the publisher, who has 
brought it out in so substantial and elegant a form, but to the 
literary public, who have so justly appreciated its worth, and 
encouraged so much additional expenditure of labor and 
money. Selected as the basis of public and private instruction 
in the major part of the gymnasia and universities of Ger- 
many, extensively used in the classical schools and higher 
seminaries in France, and now adopted as a text-book, or re- 
commended as a book of reference, in a large proportion of 
the American colleges, the Manual of Classical Literature may 
be regarded as having received the seal of public approbation. 
The translator has added much to its contents, and more to 
its value. The treatises on classical geography and chronol- 
ogy, are furnished entirely by him ; and the additions and im- 
provements in the other parts are so great, that a less scru- 
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pulous and less modest editor would not hesitate to publish 
it as an original work. Like Virgil’s mistletoe, adorning the 
sacred oak with golden foliage, not her own—with “ happier 
branches which she never sowed.” Such are the labors which 
the American editor has bestowed on the German “ Hand- 
buch.” 

The fourth edition, besides valuable emendations and addi- 
tions to the references, is enlarged and improved by the inser- 
tion of numerous tables which are truly multum in parvo, and 
by a great number of wood-cuts and copperplate engravings, 
which illustrate to the eye all those objects and usages of 
antiquity of which it is so difficult to give an intelligible de- 
scription. ‘The style of these engravings, and indeed of the 
whole book, is no less gratifying to the eye of taste, than the 
treasures of classical learning it contains are to the mind 
of the scholar. It does one good to look on such a book in 
these days of cheap literature. And it argues well for the 
cause of sound learning and good taste, when such scholars 
as Sears, Edwards, Felton and Fisk can afford to bring out 
the ripe fruits of laborious years under so attractive a form as 
the Classical Studies and the Manual of Classical Literature. 

We should omit what it most becomes us to mention as 
editor of a Biblical journal, and what we presume will be most 
grateful to the feelings of the editor, should we fail to notice 
a feature of the work which he seems to have cherished with 
special care, and which will commend it to the esteem and 
love of the Christian scholar, viz., its habitual deference to the 
authority of the Bible—its view of every thing from the stand- 
point, and in the light of Christianity—its dedication, we had 
almost said, to the cause of sacred learning, with the prayer 
that “it may hold some humble place among the means of 
advancing classical learning, and of promoting thereby the 
knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ, whom to know is eter- 
nal life.’ 


3.—Egypt and the Books of Moses ; or the Books of Moses illus- 
trated by the Monuments of Egypt: with an Appendix. By Dr. 
E. W. Hengstenberg. From the German, by R. D. C. Robbins, 
Abbot Resident, Theol. Sem., Andover. Andover: Allen, Mor- 
rill & Wardwell. New-York: M.H. Newman. 1843. pp. 300. 


A new interest in Egyptian Antiquities has been awakened, 
since the investigations of Champollion the younger. His 
discoveries and those of Dr. Young, in respect to the hiero- 
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glyphics, have opened up a new field of research, and have 
unfolded important secrets of far-distant centuries. 

Those researches have been regarded with deep interest, as 
well by the infidel as the Christian. The former felt confi- 
dent that the revelations of the ancient monuments of Egypt 
would contradict and overthrow the revelations by Moses, 
and establish Deism throughout the world; whilst the latter, 
confident in the — of his faith, looked on calmly, and 
looked up trustfully to Him who sitteth on high beholding 
all the works of men, knowing assuredly that every true 
record of every age must confirm the declarations of God’s 
word. And so it has eventuated thus far. The present in- 
vestigations of Dr. Lepsius will, also, as certainly as the past, 
prove that Moses wrote with a perfect knowledge of the 
country, and strengthen our faith in his divine inspiration. 

The work before us of Dr. Hengstenberg is timely, and 
must operate asa powerful antidote to infidelity. It is an 
appeal to facts, and shows convincingly the authenticity of 
the Pentateuch, by exhibiting the multiplied instances of co- 
incidence between the testimony of Egyptian monuments and 
the books of Moses—instances sufficient totally to overwhelm 
all the objections of the skeptic. It is an admirable book for 
the Christian, as well as for the mere scholar, and the trans- 
lator has done the cause of science and of true religion a 
valuable service, by offering it to the public in an English 
dress. 


4.—The Voice of the Church one, under all the successive forms of 
Christianity ; A Discourse pronounced at the opening of the 
Theological School at Geneva. By J. H. Merle D’ Aubigné, 
D. D. [Translated | Rev. R. Smith, Waterford, N. Y.} 
New-York: John S. Taylor & Co. 1844. pp. 63. 


As will be apparent from the title, this is a Discourse 
delivered by the celebrated Dr. Merle, at the opening of 
the Theological School at Geneva. The Christians of the 
United States have become so fascinated by his History 
of the Reformation, that every thing from his pen is eagerly 
sought after. He is unquestionably one of the most dra- 
matic writers of the day, making his prose living with al] 
the interest of romance. He is = synthetical, and in this 
‘Voice of the Church,’ has reduced the history of the Church 
synthetically, into Four Periods, or forms of Christianity. 
‘ The primitive, or the form of Life ; the form of Dogma; the 
Scholastic, or the form of the School; the form of the Re- 
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formation.’ The form of Life embraces the early period of 
the Church, in which the living efficacy of the faith was pow- 
erfully manifested in the life. The form of Dogma, that in 
which the practical part of Christianity is comparatively for- 
gotten in an attention to creeds. The form of the School, that 
in which the spirit of science becomes manifested in breaking 
itself loose from the authority of the Church. The form of 
the Reformation, that in which the three preceding forms are 
reunited ; former things re-established. But we need say no 
more to recommend this little ‘ Voice’ to the Christian public. 


5.—The History of the Reformation of the Church of England. 
By Gilbert Burnet, D.\D. Late Lord Bishop of Salisbury. With 
a Copious Index, Revised and Corrected, with additional Notes 
and a Preface calculated to remove certain difficulties attending 
the perusal of this important History; by the Rev. E. Nares, 
D. D, With two Engravings, in 3 vols. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1843. 


Whilst we have been disposed to regret the floods of cheap» 
trashy literature,—scarcely, indeed, deserving the name,— 
which have almost overwhelmed the surface of society, we 
rejoice that there are some works of real value thus made 
accessible to the public. Among these must be enumerated 
Burnet’s History of the Reformation in England. Such a 
work, indeed, merits a better dress, and those willing to pay 
for it can have it ; yet when we think of three large 8vo vols. 
for $2,50, the paper and binding are certainly better than 
might have been expected. And, when we reflect that many 
a poor man will thus be enabled to enrich his mind with its 
treasures, who must otherwise dispense with that privilege, we 
are much inclined to withdraw our objection. We trust, at 
all events, that as the enterprising publishers have manifested a 
desire to afford all an opportunity of possessing the work, 
their enterprise will meet with its just reward. 

Burnet’s work has its faults and errors, yet it is a standard 
work of great celebrity, and should be read by every student 
of history. The present edition is printed in large type, with 
marginal summaries, and contains an important preface by 
Dr. Nares, as well as a valuable index of forty-three pages. 
6.—The Flower Garden ; or, Chapters on Flowers. A Sequel to 

Floral Biography. By Charlotte Elizabeth. New-York: 

M. W. Dodd. 1844. pp. 328. 

This work has already interested many readers, and is again 
offered to tempt the fancy of those who may wish to make a 
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delicate New Year or Christmas Gift. It abounds in beau- 
tiful thoughts, striking similes, and graceful expressions, and 
must add interest to a walk in the Flower Garden. ‘“ What 
my gracious Lord and Saviour has invited me to consider, I 
will not overlook ; what he tells me that Solomon in all his 
glory could not equal, I will not refuse to admire ; and what 
he represents as being clothed by the hand of God, as a sym- 
bol of his providential care over me, I will not fail to recog- 
nize as among the sweetest tokens of his love. While I live, 
flowers shall multiply in my gayden, and be cherished in my 
bosom ; and when I die, if any kind hand will place them 
there, flowers shall smile upon my grave.” 

Charlotte Elizabeth, as is known, has adopted the opinions 
of the Literalists, and believes in the premillenial advent of 
Christ. Hence, speaking of the Lord’s reign, she says, “‘ The 
Russian violet, springing from the frezen ground, amid storms 
and every mark of devastation, presents also a more exact 
type of what I conceive will be the circumstances of that 
period. That the world will be converted by the preaching 
of the Gospel, I have not the slightest expectation.” 


1.—The Trial of the Pope of Rome, the Antichrist, or Man of Sin, 
described in the Bible, for High Treason against the Son of 
God. Tried at the Sessions’ House of Truth, before the Right 
Hon. Divine Revelation, Lord Chief Justice of His Majesty’s 
Court of Equity ; the Hon. Justice Reason, of said Court ; 


and the Hon. Justice History, one of the Justices of His Ma- 
jesty’s Court of Reformation. Taken in short hand, by a 
Friend to St. Peter, Professor of Stenography, etc. Second 
American edition, with an Appendix. Boston: Tappan & 
Dennet. 1844. pp. 176. 


The title of this little volume is, in itself, sufficient to ex- 
cite attention, and awaken interest ; and the perusal will fully 
meet the awakened interest. The Pope is tried for high trea- 
son against Jehovah, King of Heaven, for usurping his supre- 
macy, titles, ete. The form of a state trial is kept up. The 
Pope is supposed to be always existing, only under different 
names. ‘The dead, martyrs and others, are revived and sum- 
moned as witnesses. They make their own statements under 
examination by the lawyers, and thus the principal facts of 
history on this subject are adduced in a manner adapted to 
impress them on the memory. It of course becomes an 
abridgment of ecclesiastical history, and a confirmation of the 
testimony of Scripture. 
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8.—Geological Cosmogony ; or an Examination of the Geological 
Theory of the Origin and Antiquity of the Earth, and of the 
Causes and Object of the Changes it has undergone. Bya 
Layman. New York: Robert Carter. 1843. 


The author of this small volume is evidently an original 
thinker ; and his observations and arguments are well worth 
the consideration of the Christian arid the Geologist. He 
examines the theories of Buckland, Lyell, J. Pye Smith and 
others, and concludes that, whilst they are ingenious and ac- 
count for many phenomena, they leave out of view many other 
facts and relations, which are difficult of explanation in ac- 
cordance with their theories. He is a firm believer in the 
Divine inspiration of the Scriptures, and thinks that no theory 
of the earth can be satisfactory which leaves out of view the 
revelations of that book, especially those relating to the fall 
of man, and the consequent corruption of the human family. 
His own opinion is, that the changes on the earth’s structure 
occurred subsequently to the fall of man, and that they are 
all sufficiently accounted for consistently with the plain sense 
of the Scriptures, without any such theories as have been re- 
cently promulgated. 


9.—.Memoir of the Life, Labors, and Extensive Usefulness, of the 
Rev. Christmas Evans ; a distinguished Minister of the Baptist 
Denomination in Wales. Extracted from the Welsh Memoir : 
by David Phillips. New-York: M. W. Dodd. 1843. pp. 258. 


This memoir details the history of an interesting and rather 
remarkable man. In early life he had no opportunities of in- 
struction, indeed could not read a syllable when seventeen 
years ofage. Yet he felt prompted to become a preacher of 
tighteousness, and began to exhort in public when quite 
young and without much knowledge. He was finally inducted 
into the ministry in the Baptist Church, became extremely 
popular and extensively useful. He was born in 1766, on 
Christmas day, and died in July, 1838, having lived to a good 
old age, and then departed in peace to his rest in heaven. 

The volume will, doubtless, be a¢ceptable to members of 
the Baptist denomination, especially as Mr. Evans says, 
‘ After having gone through the whole of the New Testament, 
I could not find one passage substantiating the rite of infant 
baptism.’ It ought to be remembered that this examination _ 
was made about two or three years after he had first learned 
to read. 
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10.—A Protestant Memorial: comprising, I. A Concise Histor- 
ical Sketch of the Reformation. II. The Antiquity of the Reli- 
gion of Protestants Demonstrated. III. The Safety of contin- 
uing in the Protestant Church. IV. Romanism Contradictory 
to the Bible. By Thomas Hartwell Horne, B.D. From the 
ninth London edition. New-York: John S. Taylor & Co. 
1844. pp. 149. 


The title of this work sufficiently designates its plan and 
object. It was prepared in view of the celebration, on the 
fourth of October, 1835, of the completion of Coverdale’s Bible, 
the first entire English Protestant Version of the Bible, finish- 
ed Oct. 4, 1535. It is an excellent Manual, adapted to inform 
those, who are ignorant, on the rise and progress of the Re- 
formation, and also to show that the Protestant religion is 
anterior to the Papal, and that the latter is contrary to the 
Scriptures. 

Under the fourth chapter, the author quotes copiously from 
the authorities of the Church of Rome, and shows, on a great 
variety of topics, how totally diverse they are from the pure 
principles of the Gospel. 


11.—Governmental History of the United States of America, from 
the earliest settlement to the adoption of the present Constitution. 
By Henry Sherman, Counsellor of Law, New-York. In four 
parts. New-York : Mark H. Newman. 1843. pp. 282. 


We think it highly important that the rising generation 
should become familiar with the history of those institutions 
on which our life, as a nation, is dependent. Let them early 
imbibe the principles of wholesome, well-regulated liberty, 
and learn the story of the conflicts and trials of the Colonies, 
in their efforts at establishing an independent government. 

This book we consider well adapted to instruct our youth 
in our governmental history, and would recommend its adop- 
tion as a text book for schools. It embraces all the important 
points on that subject, in four parts :—I. History of the South- 
ern Colony of Virginia; II. History of the Northern Colony 
of Virginia or New England; III. Governmental History of 
the Colonies in their smaller divisions to the time of the De- 
claration of Independence ; IV. Governmental History from 
the Declaration of Independence to the time of the adoption 
of the present Constitution. 
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12.—A View of Congregationalism, its Principles and Doctrines, 
the Testimony of Ecclesiastical History in its favor, its practice 
and its advantages. By George Punchard, Author of the History 
of Congregationalism, with an Introductory Essay, by R. S. 
Scorrs, D. D. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Ando- 
ver: Allen, Morrill, & Wardwell. New-York: Mark H. 
Newman. 1844. pp. 331. 


We have received this work in season to say but a word 
respecting it, and inform our readers of its publication. We 
deem it to be of great value to the members of the Con- 
gregational Church, and it will, doubtless, tend to strengthen 
the strong feeling of attachment to the forms of their fathers, 
which has been recently revived among the sons and dangh- 
ters of New England. 

Whatever the form of government, whilst it recognizes the 
parity of the ministry, and does not interfere with the spiritu- 
ality and simplicity of the Gospel, we bid it God speed. Oh, 
that all our forms were more alive with the beauty and excel- 
lency of God’s truth. 


13.—Profit and Honor ; or, Illustrations of Humble Life. By 
Mrs. Copley. New-York: M. W. Dodd. 1843. pp. 263. 


Mrs. Copley (late Mrs. Hewlett) is well known and much 
admired as an authoress, on both sides of the Atlantic. Her 
‘Cottage Comforts,’ has had an unusually large circulation ; 
and we anticipate for ‘ Profit and Honor’ no very limited sale. 
It is unquestionably an admirable book, and will serve an 
excellent purpose in families. Let it be presented to our 
domestics, with pruper feelings of regard for them, and a 
manifested design to promote their happiness, and it will be 
thankfully received, and probably tend much to secure peace, 
quietness, and comfort. 

It dwells on such topics as the following, in an interesting 
style: Advantages of Domestic Service—The Happy Servant- 
Maid—Fidelity in Servants—The Servant worth keeping at 
any price—Bad effects of Sloth—Connexion with Children— 
The Prudent Washerwoman—Sabbath Privileges—A Grateful 
Servant, etc. ete. ete. 


14.—Uncle Barnaby ; or Recollections of his Character and 
Opinions. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1844. pp. 316. 


This Uncle Barnaby, whoever he was, was evidently a cle- 
ver old gentleman, entertaining to his young friends, and ever 
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inculeating sound, wholesome sentiments. His character, as 
set forth in the volume, is one worthy of imitation. His opin- 
ions are wholesome in their tendency. As designed for the 
entertainment and instruction of the young, the book is wor- 
thy of all commendation. It cannot be read without interest 
and profit. There are remarks on such topics as the follow- 
ing: ‘I cannot afford it’— ‘ Do it, and it will be done’—< It’s 
of no use to try —‘I dont care,’ ‘ It will be all one a hun- 
dred years hence,’ etc. etc. 


15.—WNotes, Explanatory and Practical, on the Epistle to the He- 
brews. By Albert Barnes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1843. pp. 335. 


We have but just now received this volume from the pub- 
lishers. It is not too late, however, to notice it and recom- 
mend it to the attention of those who} love the study of God’s 
word. It is in the style and after the manner of Mr. Barnes’s 
other commentaries on different parts of the New Testa- 
ment, and especially adapted to the wants of Sabbath School 
Teachers. An Introduction presents a very condensed 
and lucid view of the following opics: “ To whom was the 
Epistle written ?”—“ Its author” —* The time when written” — 
“The language in which it was written”—“ The design and 
general argument of the Epistle’”—and the body of the work 
is a plain, sound commentary on all the parts and phrases of 
the Epistle. We notice some errors in the printing, which 
should be corrected in subsequent editions. We specify only 
two. P. 27, |. 3, proved for purged ; p. 39, |. 11, p. vol. as 
omitted, etc. 


16.—Letters from Ireland, MDCCCXXXVII. By Charlotte 
Elizabeth. New-York: John S. Taylor & Co. 1843. pp. 
351. 


These letters have been before the public for some time, 
but are appropriately offered again, asa suitable book for 
the Holidays. To those who dodo to know the manners 
and customs of Irish society in its different classes, and to 
read some vivid descriptions of scenery, the volume will af- 
ford the means. There will, also, be found in the work many 
important reflections and suggestions on the present state of 
the Irish population, as well Romanist as Protestant. The 
gifted authoress possesses a good judgment, fine sentiment, 
and a benevolent heart. 
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17.—Floral Biography ; or, Chapters on Flowers. By Charlotte 


Elizabeth. Fourth American, from the second London edi- 
tion. New-York: John S. Taylor & Co. 1843. pp. 321. 


It is scarcely necessary to say more of this volume, than 
that it can now be had in a neat style of publication. It has 
found its way into very many families with a welcome, and 
will, doubtless, adorn the libraries or -centre-tables of many 
more. 


AppiTIonaL Notices. 


Original Poems for Infant Minds. By the Taylor Family. From 
the twelfth London edition. New-York: Saxton & Miles. 
Boston: Saxton, Peirce & Co. 1843. pp. 174. 


These poems have already been published by the same 
house, in ‘The Works of Jane Taylor.’ They are now col- 
lected in a small, convenient volume, for the daily use of 
mothers and children. 


Sartor Resartus ; the Life and Opinions of Herr Teufelsdrickh. 
In three books. By Thomas Carlyle. New-York: Saxton & 
Miles. Phil.: J. M. Campbell & Co. 1844. pp. 130. 


This is a cheap edition of a very popular work of a very 
popular writer, sold for two shillings. 


The Silk Question Settled. The Testimony of one hundred and 
fifty Witnesses. Report of the Proceedings of the National 
Convention of Silk Growers and Silk Manufacturers, held in 
New-York, Oct. 13th and 14th, 1843. New-York: Saxton & 
Miles. 

This is a pamphlet of eighty closely printed pages, and 
contains a vast amount of valuable information in respect to 
the Silk Culture. Every one who has suitable soil and climate 
should read it. 





ARTICLE XI. 


Literary INTELLIGENCE. 
Russia. 


Tue severe judgment passed against Professors Ulmann and Bunge 
in Dorpat, has been recalled by the Emperor. The former retains 
his place in the University; the latter has been appointed Burgo- 
master for Riga. Lieut. Ramstett has succeeded, by means of an 
electro-galvanic apparatus, in raising from the bottom of the sea very 
heavy metallic bodies. 
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Germany. 


Many valuable historical works have appeared; among which 
Schlosser’s History of the Eighteenth Century holds a very elevated 
rank.—Birch’s History of Louis Philippe is also highly prized.—The 
new edition of the ‘Conversations Lexicon’ is exceedingly popular. 
—A new critical work entitled “Geschichte cer Philologie in Alter- 
thum,” has been issued at Bonn, which will of course attract the 
attention of the scholar. 


France. 


A work entitled “ Essai sur la formation du dogma Catholique,” 
by a layman, is exciting much attention.—A valuable Supplement to 
the Dictionary of the French Academy, has been issued, supplying 
a — long telt.—Prof. Ranke has been pursuing his historical abors 
in Paris. 


Geeat Lritain. 


“ The Hellenistie Greek Testament” has recently been published 
in London. Its design is to point out the intimate connection between 
the Septuagint and Greek New Testament. There are over 30,000 
illustrations, doctrinal and grammatical, arranged appropriately under 
the several verses. 


United States. 


New Work on THE Primitive Cuurcn.—Gould, Kendall & 
Lincoln of Boston, have in press, and will publish in a few weeks, an 
important work, by the Rev. Lyman Coleman,entitled, “ The Primi- 
tive Church popular in its government, and simple in its Rites.” It 
will be embraced in a duedecimo volume, and will be sold for about a 
dollar. The author resided, during the last year, a number of months 
in Berlin, and completed his previous preparations for the undertaking, 
under the eye, and with the countenance, of Dr. Neander, The cele- 
brated church historian has prepared an Introduction for the buok, 
in which he gives sanction to the general principles and facts on 

‘which Mr. Coleman relies. The time embraced in the principal part 
of the discussion is the period immediately snbsequent to the Apos- 
tles. Every important statement is fortified by the beet authorities, 
which the library of the university of Berlin could afford, We can- 
not but rejoice that a work so timely is coming out under such favor- 
able auspices.—We also take great pleasure in announcing that 
W. W. Turner, teacher of Hebrew in the Union Theological Semi- 
nary of New York, promises to complete the invaluable Hrerrew 
and CuaLtper Concorpance, commenced by Prof. Nordheimer 
and himself, but discontinued, on the decease of the former. The 

ublishers, however, do not feel warranted in proceeding with so 
reavy a work until five hundred bona fide subscribers shall have been 
obtained. It will be published in four parts, at $3 each, or $12 for 
the whole. 

The basis of this Concordance will be that of Dr. Julius Fiirst of 
Leipsic ; but, we feel fully assured, will be improved in the hands of 
Mr. Turner, especially as he is erfectly familiar with the plan of ex- 
ecution projected by Prof. Nordheimer. 





